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Pouiwtlho^ 

of the Importunity £«' you to 

MAKE BK NONET 

Wouldn’t U giro you ■ thrill t» mtke 
moaey Ilk* thlal htoney to «p*ad— 
more frter* Ui»t own* front — nwtwy to 
pay for the DeretililM and aoma left 
orer for the luxurletf Bead thU lUc. 
The people trhe reported the>e caah 
earaingi bare iirotn before a legally 
autborlaed XOTABT PUBLIC that 
Iheee are true and airurate report* — I 
oould print 8COBKS of other avon 
atatement* of big earning* if I had 
the (pace. But thea* are enough to 
aboir you the poaalblUtle*. for theae 
people reported Cheio eemlng* from 
the rery lam* opportunity 1 do<t offer 

Ameant Earned 
In One Waek 

F. J. Moaber. Wyo *80.00 

Wilbur W. wmteonh. Ohio. . . . IM-OO 

H. D. White. Kan 47.50 

Ceo. E. Bohn. Idaha 53.8* 

Tom Noble. Mich 8340 

R. E. Teague. Calif S2.00 

L. P. Boyne. U 87.20 

Clare C. Weltmaa. M. J 08.00 

Psal T. Krider. Pa 81.00 

Bee. W. Wright Melne 83.75 

Sen. A. Barktr. Mich 51.00 

A. Pardlai. Calif <0-00 

Nermae Beialer. Mieh 129.00 

• ««ter Beergiaa. R. i 83.70 

Albert Betker. Mich IM.OO 

R. J. Metaalfe. IdalM SI.87 

Buaaen R. Weed. N. Y 85.00 

Max Barrett. Wtah 82.00 

Umar C. Cooper. Mloh M-OO 

Helen V. WodmlnitMi. Pa 45.00 

A- N. Abel. N. i 69.50 

Ruby Hannan. W. Vn 73.00 

Adalnh Pickiiey. N. V 60.00 

Lambert Wllaon. Mich 79.00 

Hans Caordai. Nabr 96.40 

8. C. Thomas. W. Vn 50.00 

W. J. Way. Km 78.IS 

Wouldn’t ^-eu likt to see your name 
oo a lUt like thief Wouldn’t you like 
to make up to I'O. to 540. and ereu 
9100 in one abort 


a wonderful chance to moke, 

''”■$4210'; WEEK 

and get a Brand New 

fORO SEDAN besides. 


I F you are out of work or oa part 
tiine and need cash at once to pay 
your bills and live on, you are just 
the person I am lookingr for. I have a 
Rood opportunity for you right now — 
a wonderful chance to start right in 
making up to $6.S0 in a day and 
quickly increase your earainga as you 
become established. 

Make Money Fast 

You don’t have to go around penni- 
less in a land of plenty. My system 
showa you how to make money FASTI 
Look at those earninn 
in the cdunta at the 
left. These are excep- 
tional earnings for any 
kind of times, but they 
are especially good right 
now. 


If only three or four 
people had made money 
as fast as this, you 
might call it an acci- 
dent. _ But tcorfs have 
done iti These are only 
a few — if space per- 
mitted I could print 
MANY MORE re^rts 
of exceptional earnings, 
every «ie sworn to as 
being the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. When these 
people first heard of my proposition 
they may have been akeptical. But 
they were wise enough to investigate. 
When they received the complete facts 
that I wilt now send you absolutely 
Free they opened 
ment and got busy. 

Now I offer you the state opportunity I gave 
them. The rery mlnui* I b<^r from yon ni 
s«ad you a few stmpie. euUy rosd detalb, 
ezpUlning fust how you can itsrt earning the 
very flrst dey. You will be amssed how ilm- 
pie this Vast Mooey-klaklng plan really is. 

FORD SEDANS GIVEN 

In addition to the eaah earnings 
that you will make. I will give 
you a brand new Ford Sedan as 
an extra reward if you show 

me you are a pro- | 
ducer. Seod for 
free facta at once. 


Ladle* Wantaa^ T*ol 

Utny ladies, both mar- 
ried and {ingle, lure bad 
onusualiy gsod success 
with my otooer making 
pisn. They say it Is 
possible to make as much 


I SmkI Everything 

Experience or previous training ua- 
necessary. I send everything you 
need. You don’t risk a penny of your 
money. I’ll give you a brand new 
Ford Tudor Sedan as a bonus if yoit 
show me you are a producer. Ycta 
handle the money and deliver the 
goods. You keep a big share of every 
dollar you take in as your pay. Noth- 
ing complicated about that. 

Start Earning at 
Once 

My unique plan pro- 
vides a way to get im- 
mediate earsinga. Ae 
long as you are hgn- 
eat and reliable you are 
eligible for this oppor- 
tunity. Due to big ex- 
pansion program, I wane 
someone in every terri- 
tory. I am able to give 
this aplendid mooey- 
making opportunity to 
more men and women 
at once. There Is no 
red tape connected with 
tfaig oner. 

Send No Money— Just Nam* 

Send me your name so I can lay thff 
fact* before you, then you can deeids 
if the earning poesibilities are satbfae- 
tory. Don’t miss this chance. It doesn't 
cost you anything to investigate. Yots 
can’t lose by mailing the coupon or a 
penny post card for free details. Do it 
today— NOW. 

ALBERT MILLS* 7717 MonfMMith 
Avsnuo* dndnnatf* Ohio 


Albert Milts. PrMidest 

7717 MeseiMtll A**., ClMiSSsU. Obis 

Bend me frM fsru. Tell me how I rtri start M 

oer* maklag up to $49.50 In a wmW and get a n»T 

g-Cyilnder Tetil Ri^an as a bonua In adiittion t« 

my big cash etnlogi. 


Please mention Newsstand Fiction Unit when answering advertisements 
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ELECTRICITY 

m 12 WEEKS AT COYNE 


The cnat Coyne Shop* !a Chlcaxo bnvc ewoild-wide iep> 
u Utioa for training ambitious fellows for this big-pay fiekl 
to only 12 weeks. Then help you by spying yoo tifetilMe 
employment service. By my newplas YOU can takeadvon- 
tageos tbeirwooderf ol ii»eth.vin/iMmtiiy.t>y.rf«Wiif NOW. 

SEND TODAY FOR DETAILS OF MY 




N«w "Heme 
Factory" Makes 
NEW KIND POTATO CHIPS 
DONUTS— SALTED NUTS 

8t(9 looking for sometUng dlflloulu Turn 
poialoet into each. 1 itm you iuit bow 
with my newly perfected outfit. Start any- 
where. Very little caib needeA ExcIuiIto 
keaUon. fredu poor In. No expcrUnco 
BMdMt 1 fumich tbo plaiu. Bocln any- 
where— vlUaco. email town. ciO or suburb. 
A bis opportunity is waiUns. Bayess per* 
maneet. 

Wafci UpteSM^Prait so Raw Hatsriais 



BestSugBQllior 

/s theHwmn Hand 

Tfic tnoment you put oo a Brooks ApfJiance you will notice the pliable, fleah-like touch 
of the aofc tubber air cushion. Li^t in weight, it clinn without slipping, yet heel? ad* 
iusu to changes of position as the butnaa hand would do. Yourfirst experience with tb* 
Beoedts Appliance will b« a revelation to you in comfort end security. 

Stop Your Rupture Worries! 


Komerespringr— no hard pads— nosalvesor 
stick? plasters. ThemaxveIou»«ctIng Brooks 
Appliance holds rupture with an automatic 
sir cuebiim that "breathes” as you mov^ 
gives plenty offinn support without gouging 
—stays in position without chafing. It holds 
the rupture in a manner whitii permits Na- 
ture to act without mechanical foccTference. 
And, now, you cm use one of these woo- 
derhil appliances at our risk. 

Each Brooks Appliance is individuany 
made to order. No’'iheIP’ goods”. A simple 


Uank whkh you fill put in the ertvacy of 
your own home tfvet us exact intormatieo 
needed to properly fit your individual case 
—without nouole, embarrassmsit or incats* 
venimee to you. Then the appliance Is sent 
you at our risk, if you don't say it i< the 
best support you ever had, send it back and 
the trial will cost you nothi&& 

A ^e Book explaining me cause ana 
proper support of Rupture will be state 
postage prepaid in plain wrapper to anyone 
interest^ No letmr necessary. Just send in 
your name and address. 


BROOKS APPUANCe CO.,174<« Stot* Street. MARSHALL, MICH. 
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^WELL, t SU YOU ARC TNCtNC UP 

{TAXIDEMV M £ASt{C<T. SILL. 


THAT WAS A GREAT )/ THAT'S JUST WHATl 

>imm TO* dim (( m 

AULTHS DUOtt WC. U JtM, I'M OOtHG TO WRITE 
WANT. BUT irSEEKSn TOWEllOICnCWESTCPr, 
A SHAME TO THROW (\$Q(0dCOFTM(a)CAHV 
AWAV THIS eCAUTlEUlJ.^ ANO SEE IF I CANT 
LPLUMACe.rrV7T“^==^^^^=»-\LtA«<TO MOUKT 

'fl V-4MC91 MV BEST 

—n (^^TlPiim.TROPHieS.. 


-'THAT^ RIGHT, JIM— ANO I'VE NEVER" 

HADSO MUCH FUM m MVUFE. iVE , 
AcruAU-V M>USL£D the pleasure i 
GET FROM MY HUNTING AND REAU.V 
HAVE SOMETHING TD SHOW FOR IT.^-^j 

COME IN the T -7;- — 

HOUSE AND rr^Lj m i ^ 

iXLSHow / m^\SL^ f v-j 

vou SOME/rSPTaW^^ ^ 

OFMV,/^ 

wo»U. k ^ 


^ HARO? MOTA BIT. AI^TER VOU GET THE HANG OF 

rr. WHY JIM. TO METAXIOERMVtSTHEGRAND- 
EST HOBBY INTHE VNORLO. I’VE MADE AS HIGH 
AS TrS FER MONTH IN MV SPARE TtME.HOUHTINC 
TROPHIES FOR HUNTERS. WHY DONT VOU^ 

^AXE IT UP? > > - ^ 

^ t — ^ ^ ( IN SURE GOING TO— WHAT’S 

THAT ADDRESS? I HAD NO 
Jpagy^aJfJ* V IDEA WHAT ive been missing^ 


I'VE SOLD MANY book-ends, I Kli 
LAM^ ASH-TRANS, PIPE RACKS, T 
AND SO ON TO SPORTSMEN FOR L 
THEIR DENS — ' tVC LEARNCOT . 
TO TAN FURS ROR CAPS, SCARPS 1 ‘ 

AND RUGS, AND — BEST OF ALL- ^ 
INSTEAD OF THROWING AWAY THOSES, 
COW-HIDES I TAN THEM MTO LEKIMER 
FOR BELTS, HARNRSS A»0 STRAPS;,.^ 


euTWAWfV 
TAXIDERMY \ \ 
iijMARO TO \ 

gg,j^RN,Bm^ 


70U LEAJI»r tr EAtflLT, QIHCKLr, BT NAIL IN SPABE TINS 
/ ik bors» WMeO)— Stadjr TaxMermy. Taa^t by Experts. 

M }n ALL SECSETS revealed. It wm maze and delight yoo. 

Hunters— Fisherman wnd came Not Needed 

Save your game trophies. Thejr are common animals ard 


MailConpon lEIlljEillil 


beantifoi 

Fi'abiUMmdsMeiitreodncP^tnrM 
U Fr ee. Do oot tnlM this weederfol 
eppe it nei t y to obtain the (nervetons 
end vatoabie book. FREE SJ^FOaT* 
PAID. Write todar-. State yoor Ace. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OP TAXIDERMY 
3038 Bwood BMe.. Omalia. N«l»> 


vearn 
td home 
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COOPCN TObAV FOR WONPEIIFUL FREE BOOK; 



• Only 10c a Day « 


Price 



atTt oirar >i oa on ataoiiWd ofie* | 
lodab Abo portoblo* tl ttimtl Him. 

MCMD NO MONKY ^ '' 

hfi£?ok»?*T*w»I»*iirti>Ia!* ^daTe 

rr*« aaiM O a im tyl M lacladad* y/ 

International Typewriter Exeht ii»2,*cMM«a 

^ BECOME AN EXPERT 

Accountant 

KlMOtha AccoootMb ad 0. F. A.'a aan M.OOO to tU.OOOa yaw. 
Ikaoaaada af Wwa oaad tAaw, Cmlw ILOOQ CcroOad P^rfc A c eogot- 
aota in Cba D. C Wo tnia yootiMrca' ataoaa in aswo Uoto (orC.P.A. 
oxoiidaliooo w oxoeaLiToaoaoaotb# aoolttaa, l^rooiooa onwiiori 
Mbocoooopy. FotoonoJ irnisbo gadoragporvUlop of awff of C.P.A'o. 
bdlitia omiO ara of tbo A m a rk o ii Inotltuto of AcccmUbCo. Wilto 
hr fiao toxA. ^Auuuidnin/. (bo Prafaaolos tbrl An." 

U$aHe ErtMuiNllimrsity. DepiI17S-aCfciea|» 

ThoSeliooITtiatHMTnliiodOvort.Snnr <■.*.*> 

DEAFNK8 IS MISERY 

defectrre heotwc aixl 
B«MNeife*eBiorCaayefM6Qe.MaTia. 

Chorcfa Md Ra<£o, becouM tfaer oae < 
Leonerd Inridble Eer Dtm* wticb | 

9 reseaM* Tiny Mcc«pboa«ifittiii|t 
^ 9 In tbo £w eotirdy oat of tiflit. 

s, g No irim.batMrie) or }>**d ptMe. 

* ^ TkfT »fe inapeoiiae. Vrite for , _ 
booklot and twora ttatetnent of DfU^ ' 

«b« isTtator wto wsiliifflwl f d«*f. 

A. 0. unun^lMwSiile 23y 79MA*»..llmvY«k 


High School Course 
in 2 Years f 


**alroa3^' 


HUcb School cdncaitioa 

at hofM—iat Iwr arara ar 

rawaawrwaBttmncola calUcr. t na lww ^ 

UMipItlril Dm'( b« aadajVid whb naythlos 
ttoBn^i^^^^dar^ao. Thai; "arbetbar ypo 


far riSteliate%^AyT^No^UcMl^ 

- 1 Sctwol, Dept. H- 839 . DrMel et Nth, Chteage 



MONEYSELLING SHIRTS 




Malu »Mcy taking Blcturtd. Prepare gulekly during spare 
tfpw. AIm eira while you learn. Ne previens eKperleaoa 
aaeessiry. New eiay method. Nothiaa else like it. 
See^ at twee for frea back. OppopfunMaf in iUoifom 
no$ottraph 


roMy. and fall p^leulart. 

*--1001. OF PtK . 

oeet. tiae 


CWcapo. U. S. A. 


Now 10/^ 

■niink of iti For the Knall price of 10c you cen 
now get the old favorite, W ILD WEST STORIES 
And Comi^ete Novel \^azine — the publication 
that features a complete western novel in every 
tttue in addition to exciting short storiesl* 

November Issue 
On Sale At All Newsstands 

“The Devil’s Stepson’’ by Laurence A. Keating 
is the feature novel in the current November issue. 
This story gives new thrilling adventures of 
Fla^ &wie, the cowboy whw quick-trigger 
action has gained tremendous po^larify amoiM 
western fans everywhere! In adcfitiwi, you will 
lind ‘Trail Troubles” by Claude Rister, “Leaden 
Justice” by Jack Ganzbom and many other 
exdtii^ tales of the “golden” west. 

Get Your Copy 'Now! 

Get your copy of the November WILD WEIST 
STORIES at your nearest newsstand today before 
his supply is exhausted. See what ^citing enter- 
taiiuncnt you can get for a dime! 


Wild West 

STORIES 

And Complete Novel Magazine 


OPPORTUNITY AD-LETS 

These columns will appear monthly in 

AMAZING STORIES 

Bate — Eisht cents a word. CsMh should accompany 
all advertisments unlewi placed by ao accredited 
adrertising agency. Advertisemcote of less than 
10 words not accepted. 

TECK PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

461 Eighth Ave., New Yoi*. N. Y. 


Correspondence Courses 


uaCO CorrrfPGDdenco Courwi lod EdiM-dtiooal Boofci, fold «c 
fenud. Inexpeftflre. kfeoey-bu-x raarantee. Write for free reUV« 
Uftlnx 4(00 bcresiai. (C^riw BooCbU) Lee kfounuln. PUs>b. 
Al-ih«m.. 


Please mention Newsstand Fiction Unit when answering advertisements 
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LEARN MUStC 

2 to 3 Times Faster 
This ^^Way 

rou no MtuiU/ fetro to pltr 

K r (tTOflto lattriunent S to 8 tlmei 
:er thii •nuclng »Lort*eut wayl No 
up«iul*e teacbof— no ttnaoiM 
ind exercisM— no conruitos (hcotloi. 

I'ou Utn It bom«. In your ipiro tlm*. 

It I cMt of only A f»v cent* i diy. 

S rery step la m oIms m A B C— and 
tfor* you knoir It. you ire playlne 
(Ml tnaes by ooti. Just pteli any in- 
ilrcmecit you want to play and tho 
V. 8. Scboot of Muilc frlU M tbo rest. 



FREE BOOK * 




A Baby In Your Home 



Beloitists s<m etsbe th«t "Compieteanit? to Bfe depeods oa 
•ex faeimoar” Bad that tbe leek of ttlatfaeone g res te teeoM 
for onhappy marriaeee. Aim that every woeiaa the c*> 

H peel ty for eex •xpreeBi<n**bot tsooft* 
•a • be li a odoveloped or Boff wins with am* 
•ral female dUordm. wfaieb M bar 
Burmel dedrea. Dinwtt ea ezperlime ef 
more than » yem ipedaUilns le tbe treat- 
metit of djeeaBM peoolUr to wooMa. 1 de* 
ee loped e atiDpIc borne beatmeet wblib baa 
faroosbt oew bope, health and happteeie to 
many thooaanda. llasywbobadbMehlld- 
leaaforyeere beeaineprood and happy 
Motfarte. Huabaada hare wTittao nw ^ 
meetidowieg kttteof it ie tiuMl e mdaew 
i wut every womaa wno ia roo-dowa «r 
aaffertaw from female diwfdcm to leere 
about tua epleadld treataeat, and hew eba 
may saa it Kt tba pcivaey of bir «wft b(na> 

Get lUs Knowles FREE 

• Id my two boofcMs, wfaidi wfD be 
east is plain wrapper, I tntimateiy m- 
eoaa many tmportant airideeta riiad^tB 
tba female MX that are ritally (nterartiae to every wcman. IbeytaM 
baw yoQ too may oendait year tTmUea ae tboaaanaeof otbere have end 
often again enjoy tbs d'-strea and atlliUhe of Natsre'a moot woodeo 
fnl ereatioe— • ao m eL foDydevebpad vtaocoiu women. 1 will gia^ 
aend both booki poatxeSd free. Wrftet^y. Pft.H.WiUiEU>mle 
8ulte 682-M. Tfb and Felix 8tr«^ SL letepfi. Mo. 


TOBACCO HABIT 

BANISHED 

FOR THOUSANDS OF MEN 

QUICK, SURE, LASTING RESULTS 


in most cases TobhOdd Sedeemer relieves cravins^ for 
tobacco completely in a very few days. An absolutely safe, 
dependable, and thoroughly reliable treatment. No matter 
how long the habit, or in what form used, all craving for 
tobacco uiu^ly vanishes when this pleasant, inexpensive 
treatment U used according to simple directions. The treat* 
ment haa helped tbousanda and should help ^n. Your 
money returned without argument or question if not eatie* 
tied. Write for free explanatory booklet and proof of what 
Tobacco Bedeemer has done for meu addicted to the 
tobacco habit. Send poet card or letter today. 

NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 

Dept. 600 Clayton Station St. LouU, Mo. 


WRITE 
TODAY 

WriU tat tna BllStl vMeh ixplsioa eat IT-ff. rteert 

tttaetlem. hMHti^al ««rk with plaotr ef oppMtaslU' tor 

• Upoo Bon.rirtiiin of onr •Impl* hnwt i nMt 

— -e« It upc» tlSS, par oWBtfa. pkn MC- 
rtfand tttitiee. CMta UttUi tMM. 
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Follow 
this Man 

Secret Service Operator 38 is OH the job 

F OLLOWhim through all the excitement of his chase 
of the countnfeit gang. See bow a crafty operator 
works. TeUtale finger printa on the lamp stand to 
the murdered girl's room! The detective’a cigarette caae 
Is handled by the uosnspeaing gangster, and a great 
mysteijisaolved. Better than ficboo. It's true, every 
woriOE it. MoobUgation. Juat send the coopoo aod B8fe~ 

FREE! 

The Contideanal Reperte 
No. 38 Slade to Hie Cldet 

Aad the best part of it ell Is tbls*-ft may open your eyes 
to tbe gmt opportunity for YOU as a well paid 
Finger Irint Expert. This is a young, /ast-grotfing pro- 
feeaioo. This s^ool b— taken men and trained them for 
high official positions. Thia is tbe kind of work yc4i 
would like. Days toll of occitenaent. A regular mon fitly 
•alar>*. Rewards. 

Can yon meet tMs test? 


Said the coupon and I 

INSirrUIB OF APPLIED 8CIENCB 

1920 Ssnayelde Ave„ Dept. 15-fi8 GhkafO, DBools 

Institute of Applied Science 

1920 Suonyaide Ave.. Dept. 15*68 IlUnoit 

Gentlemen: — Without any obligation whatever, send 
me the Reports of Operator No.^ also yoiw iUastiiued 
Free Book oo Ptoger Printa and your low prices and 
Easy Terms Offer. Literattue will NOT be sent to boys 
under 17 years of am. 


Unit when answering advertisements 








Wres tling Book FBEE 


baaHb. Lmi'wijjrfcuCTd b> «»»<«< WdBU>’S COScPIONS 

.Frank Gotch and Farmer Boms 

itnoc.bs ■klllfd.lMa 
3. HkndTeb^raoB iriln 
A WONDEBFUL oroot- 
[naol Writ* TODAY for 


U«K*< the tiicM. th* t 
Tfa0*ji-*roi]na h«*hn •' 


F«m«r Bartu Sdnol o<Wr«itfa| 


iX— I>ro*x>fl^u»— t«U*^l kbout this 2n re 
iZcrpostwa.BOOKFRkB-SUt* r— 




D 


BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 

E T E C T 1 V E 

Earn Big MoneY^Travel or Work at Homo— Eaperieneo 
UnnacMMry. Trsun Yourself for Secret Inrestigatioa 
and Confidential Work. FREE Detective Paper and 
Particulars. Write Today to 

NATIONAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM 

Dept. 425-P Fremont, Nebraska, U. S. A 


Do you feel you have a valuable invention 
— but can’t get it before the right people? 
Are you groping in the dark — wondering 
which way to turn — getting nowhere? 
Learn how other men wiUi inventions have 
cashed fn. Write for my FREE Book, 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor,” which 
tells you of fields v/here inventions cam big 
money if they are good patented ones. 


8 Please mention Newsstand Fiction Unit when answering advertisements 


l«ELEY INSTITUTE, Dept,D-20e< Pwight. IWfiola 


/>Jy9>V GOOD PAY 

RAFTING 

Now— get ready for a BETTER job and 
MORE PAYl I’ll teach you drafting by the 
PRACTICAL METHOD at home. I fur- 
nish all toolsand drawingtable. Earn while 
you leain in your spare time. No previous 
experience needed. FREE Employment 
Servicel Ttxnisands of successful gradu- 
MM MM nates since 1900. Big oj^ortuni- 
rnbb ties in drafting. Prntarenowl 
MMaav WriteTodfiyforFREEBOOKon 
DwUn Draftsmanship. No obligatioag. 
ENGINEER DOBE, Div. 30^ UBERTYVILLEr lU. 


QUIT WHISKEY 

The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City i» now 
ofiering a NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid 
men and women banish all desire for drinking. 
• Thousands have already proved snccess of this 

New Elasy Way. Can be given, scciwly. Write today for 
Free Booklet. Accept no substitutes. Write 

Health Bemeiy Preiucls, ir,.."‘K’fSarrcifY;''”5r 


BE TALL 


YOUR HEI GHT IN- 
CREASED IN 15 DAYS 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


stop being called shorty. Write now for com- 
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Air and Water 

By T. O’CONOR SLOANE, Ph.D. 


T here is no question that many 
factors of our life as affected 
by the most familiar of things 
on this earth absolutely never attract 
our attention. We draw upon our re- 
sources, without thinking of those 
who are to come after us, and go ex- 
hausting far faster than we realize 
what is to be the fate of those who 
are to come after us. Of course this 
docs not affect us personally. But 
what would be the effect, if, sometime 
in the near future, the Lake Superior 
iron mines were exhausted. And they 
are being drawn upon remorselessly. 
There is nothing comparable to them 
as far as we know in this country. 
The beds of ore are not even a mine, 
they are open to excavation as if a 
giant ditch were to be dug. Cheap 
water transportation of the ore, at 
least part way to its destination, 
across the Great Lakes, is a factor of 
the economy. But what becomes of the 
iron? 


It is easy to say that it goes into 
steel-frame buildings, into the auto- 
mobiles of this country and for export 
to other lands. It is used for innumer- 
able other manufactures. But the ques- 
tion remains unanswered. What be- 
comes of it in the final analysis? Try 
to destroy a piece of iron, to reduce 
it to useless oxide. It is not easy to 
do. But give it time and the destruc- 
tion will inevitably come to pass in 
the majority of cases. The way in 
which this loss is avoided is simple 
enough. The discarded metal is worked 
over and used again, with a certain 
amount of loss. But a great percent- 
age goes into rust and disappears. 

The above paragraph presents what 
may in future ages be a very serious 
problem. No one can say how long it 
will be before iron will be a compara- 
tive rarity. Every conversion of scrap 
iron into finished products involves a 
loss. What would an ironless world be 
like may well be asked. 
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There arc other things on this earth 
far more essentiai to our uses than 
any metai. The fortunate thing about 
these substances is that they are not 
being exhausted. One of them is so 
essential that without it the world 
would be depopulated in a few min- 
utes. This substance is the gas, oxy- 
gen. We need it for our very exist- 
ence, and it is a strange thought to 
realize how little there is of it. 

The atmosphere is for our needs 
about one four thousandths of the di- 
ameter of the earth in thickness or 
depth. This is a very limited quantity 
if it were being exhausted as our for- 
ests are. But of the atmosphere only 
approximately one fifth of its volume 
is oxygen, and that is the gas essential 
to our life. The nitrogen of the air is 
merely a diluent. It is true that man- 
kind in some instances lives well 
above the surface elevation. But It Is 
fair to take the abore figures as ap- 
proximations to the average require- 
ments for mankind. 

Animal life as one of its character- 
istics lives by inhaling oxygen. Some 
forms of subaequeous creatures cer- 
tainly use it in great moderation. But 
it is being consumed in great quan- 
tity by warm-blooded animals. The 
one-fifth part of it is all that is used, 
the other constituents go for nothing. 
It is also subjected to a change in its 
composition by its use for animal life. 
Air always contains a small percent- 
age of carbon dioxide. Animal life is 
a contributor to this, for the exhala- 
tion of the lungs adds its quota to the 
carbon dioxide, the gas of combus- 
tion. It is fair to say that man with- 
out food would at least make a start 
at burning up. Eating supplies the 
fuel essential to our life, and its effect 
on the system is measured by calories, 
the unit of heat. The physiologist 
treats food as if it were coal or wood. 


He measures its heating effect by the 
same unit u.sed to express the value of 
coal for the metallurgist or of oil for 
the modern liner. The animal vitiates 
the air by adding carbon dioxide to 
it. This is the gas that causes the ef- 
fervescence in soda w’ater. 

The atmosphere is subjected to a 
purification by plant life. Plants oper- 
ate as air-conditioners. They absorb 
carbon dioxide from the air and by a 
quiet decomposition separate the car- 
bon from it and exhale oxygen. It is 
not exactly as simple as this. But we 
know that the plant separates the con- 
stituent parts of carbon dioxide from 
each other, and in the laboratory such 
a decomposition ranks as one of the 
more difficult. The plant is a very good 
analytical chemist. Thus the plant life 
of the earth purifies the air. 

Imagine a ball or globe eight inches 
in diameter. This would be a fair 
sized one. Then imagine a la.ver of a 
gas, air it should be, adhering to it to 
a thickness of three one thousandths 
of an inch. It should be thicker but for 
our purposes this would represent the 
air to a height of a good sized moun- 
tain. Many people have difficulty in 
moring about or with any but the 
slightest exertion on high mountains. 
The thickness we have given is a fair 
representation of the depth or height 
of the layer of air available for most of 
us. It is an astonishingly small depth. 
It would seem that some cosmic 
catastrophe might readily sweep it 
away in a few seconds and leave a 
complete wreck of animal life on the 
earth’s surface. The comparison of 
the earth with an eight-inch globe, 
whose diameter is on the scale of one 
inch to the thousand miles gives a 
realization of the tririal ocean of air 
in which we have our being. And it is 
only the fraction of oxygen gas in air 
that keeps us alive. Many of us are so 
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constituted that a height of ten thou- 
sand feet is uncomfortable, if we exert 
ourselves in any but a slight degree. 

The lungs do their duty but the 
strain is felt by the heart. As an ex- 
ample of what the effects of high alti- 
tudes can be there is difficulty in boil- 
ing beans on high mountains; the 
boiling point of water is so low at high 
elevations. 

If we take the weight of our at- 
mosphere, which would involve for an 
approximate calculation a simple 
enough operation, and take one fifth 
of it as the all-essential oxygen, it will 
i>e found to weigh astonishingly little. 
The specific gravity of the earth ap- 
proaches that of metallic iron. The 
air blanketing the earth is of minute 
volume compared to that of the sphere 
it clings to so faithfully and its specific 
gravity is so low that it is an infinites- 
imal fraction of the weight of its at- 
tracting sphere, the earth. 

But for mankind it is wonderful 
what powers of destruction it pos- 
sesses in tornadoes and other types of 
motion. 

As far as mankind is concerned it 
is everywhere. No spot on the earth 
is without it. Yet from the standpoint 
of weight it is one of the rarest things 
on earth. The specific gravity of the 
earth is between five and six times the 
unit basis; air diminishes in specific 
gravity as it is at a greater height 
above the surface of the earth. So if 
We take its specific gravity at the 
earth’s surface and divide it by two it 
would represent the factor for calcu- 
lating the total weight of the air as 
far as its use and importance to man- 
kind is concerned, because the upper 
air will not support life. The very 
thing that keeps us alive is really a 
comparatively rare substance, we may 
say five times as rare as the above 
considerations would make it. 


There is another substance which 
is very rare. It is water, a calculation 
similar to that we have applied to air, 
will show that there is really very lit- 
tle of this liquid with us. The relative 
area of the ocean and land is taken 
as approximately two thirds water 
and one third land. The deepest part 
of the ocean in the Pacific Ocean near 
the rather insignificant island of 
Guam is about 6^/4 miles. In the At- 
lantic Ocean the deepest sounding yet 
taken is near the Island of Porto Rico, 
where it is 4^^ miles in depth. It is 
obviously impossible to get any rea- 
sonably accurate estimation of the 
depth of the great body as we may 
call it, for it is that as far as we are 
concerned. But return to the eight- 
inch globe which has been cited here. 
Water at the average depth of the 
ocean would be a little over one four 
thousandth of the diameter of the 
earth. Then the depth of the ocean on 
the eight-inch globe would be repre- 
sented by a mere film of water, one 
four thousandth of eight inches, say 
one five hundredth of an inch, a mere 
moistening of the surface. 

But not all the earth’s water is in 
the ocean, not even in the lakes and 
rivers. The air contains what we gen- 
erally call dampness or to be a little 
scientific, humidity. This is evap- 
orated by the sun directly or indirect- 
ly, and is in the full sense of the word 
distilled water, but aerated to make 
it palatable. At least this is what it is 
to all intents and purposes. 

Here the ocean is the sun’s reservoir 
from which it draws countless tons of 
water. Man needs fresh water. So just 
as the chemist evaporates water in a 
retort and collects the distillate by 
cooling it, so as to get pure water for 
his analysis, the ocean is evaporated 
by the sun, all the impurities being 
left in the sea. Then by changes of 
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meteoric conditions, such as the tem- 
perature of the air, the gaseous water 
or the water in the form of little 
particles in the air is brought into 
the form of drops or solids and falls 
to the earth as rain, snow, or, not so 
frequently, as hail. 

This atmospheric water does va- 
rious things. Some falls on mountain 
tops, where if cold enough it freezes 
as, or before it falls, and forms 
glaciers. Some falls on hill tops where 
the ground is so porous that it forms a 
spongy reservoir and holding the 
water feeds it out slowly or perhaps in 
considerable volume to form cata- 
racts. Travellers in Norway will have 
noticed the endless number of cata- 
racts, which flow from the hill tops. 
They are innumerable; sometimes it 
seems as if there was no getting away 
from the noise of their falling. Some 
fall on ordinary country and moisten- 
ing the soil drain into rivers and so 
return to the ocean. This river flow 
applies to all rainfall. There is an end- 
less circuit followed. 

The flowing of rivers into the sea 
certainly carries impurities into the 


ocean, so that its content of solid mat- 
ter held in solution should increase 
from year to year. Yet their is no 
record of any increase in soluble mat- 
ter in the ocean water. One interest- 
ing thing is that sea water contains 
gold. The percentage is extremely 
small, it has never been extracted 
profitably, but there are prospects of 
the extraction being achieved. 

The deepest shafts which have ev^er 
been sunk into the earth are not far 
from half as deep as the average depth 
of the ocean. This must be taken with 
the reservation that the figure for the 
average depth of the ocean is little 
more than an “educated guess,” for 
we really know nothing with certainty 
about it. 

The ocean has its currents, such as 
the gulf stream, which have a great 
effect upon climate. England's gentle 
climate has been attributed to the gulf 
stream, bringing the warm waters of 
the tropics to the distant shores of 
the British isles. It is safe to say that 
everyone does not know that England 
is well north of New York, yet its 
climate is far milder. 



The (ThCeteor <ThCiners 

By L. A. ESHBACH 

h is some years since our readers have been favored with a story by this 
author. Mr. Eshbach is definitely a highly approved author, especially in 
the realm of science-fiction. While the title of this story suggests inter- 
planetary travel, it is not the old version of wars fought in outer space, 
and is suggestive to the extent of describing the utilization of meteors for 
the obtaining of iron. The iron deposits on the earth cannot last forever. 


N the Earth, Venus and Mars 
Transportation Lines, Inc., men 
come and go, and are forgotten — 
many of them in the course of years. 
But some are remembered — and 
old Steve Anders is one of them. Men 
of the E. V. & M. smile when old Steve 
is mentioned — tmderstanding, respectful 
smiles, full of admiration for a brave 
man. 

Steve Anders was a meteor miner, one 
of the first in space — and, in his prime, 
one of the best. The E. V. & M. was 
still a dream in the mind of a lad named 
H. C. MacDonald, as Steve shipped on 
his first dangerous cruise into the void. 
At that time, a group of venturesome 
young men came to the conclusion that 
there were vast possibilities in salvaging 
the countless tons of almost pure iron 
that were flashing through space as iron 
meteors*, and which could be had for 
the taking. They had organized The 
Meteoric Iron Co. Derisively they had 
been called “meteor miners” — ^and the 
name had stuck. Steve Anders was 
their second employee. 

A dangerous job it was, a job for 
brave men — but it isn’t for that that 

• Meteors are tougbly divided Into two group*;— stMie 
and iron meteors. The iron meteors — or meteorites, as 
they are called after they fall to earth— are exhibited 
■i museum^, and are the more oumerons to be found 
there, but this is because they are the more easily iden- 
tified. The stone ones outnumber them by about twenty 
t» one. 

lion meteors are nearly pure iron with usually a small 
admixture of nickel. Stone meteors also contain ernins 
•I iron, as well as numerous other elements includiog 
gases — but theiie held no interest for the incteor muzers. 


Steve is remembered. Other brave men 
in other dangerous jobs have long since 
been forgotten. Forty eventful years 
passed before ^teve Anders won his 
place in the hearts of his fellow work- 
ers. 

In the interim, H. C. MacDonald or- 
ganized the E. V. & M., and started it 
on its steady growth in power and size. 
In the course of time commercial con- 
tracts were made with the inhabited sat- 
ellites of Jupiter and Saturn — and the 
demand for iron immediately exceede<! 
the available supply, for iron was a rare 
element on those smaller, lighter bodies. 
With customary foresight. H. C. Mac- 
Donald bought The Meteoric Iron Co., 
and made it a brance of the E. V. 
& M. 

Occasionally Steve Anders left space 
for a job on earth — but he always re- 
turned. It was during one of these 
periods of absence that “Meteoric Iron” 
changed hands — and Steve could not 
come back. Applying to an E. V. & M. 
employment manager for a job, he met 
with a curt refusal; meteor minii^ wa.s 
the most dangerous industry in space, 
he was told, and not a job for old men ! 
Steve went away with bowed head. 

Ten years passed, and — but that’s the 
story. 

There goes the starting bell; they’re 
closing the airlocks . . . and we’re 
off I 
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The Captain! Had he gone insane? For suddenly his steel rod had leaped 
out at an enormous passing meteor — a monster that must have weighed 
hundreds of tons. 


THE METEOR MINERS I 
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A T.VLI., Tc^rerfally built man with 
o -ie-crjcoed black hair, and black 
efs occasion demanded, could 

rw \jLadc and seem to lose their 
s 3 the prh*ate office of H. C. 
■■OteaMd. president of the E, V, & 
S. He -a-as Captain Cal Barker, the 
*11 } I 'll iiti] commander of the 
of }.^creor Miners. A grim, stcm- 
man was Barker, a man w'ho had 
his \s'ay to his present position by 
Acer force of determination — and, at 
tBss. by efficient use of two battering- 
xac. n«ts. His nature had a softer side, 
ks: it rarely came into view. 

I: was October, and he was discussing 
wish his superior the forthcoming de- 
parture of the fleet for the Andromids*. 
the swarm of meteors which touched 
earth's orbit, between the seventeenth 
and twenty-seventh of the following 
month. The cruisers would follow the 
path of tlie swarm for three months, 
stowing meteoric iron into their holds, 
Aen return to earth with their haul, un- 
load, outfit their crafts for another voy- 
age— and head out into spac^ in search 
of another meteoric swarm. 

Suddenly the sound of a buzzer broke 
m upon their conversation, and the short- 
dipped sentences of a secretary came 
through a radiophone. “A \'isitor to 
speak with Captain Barker. He is very 
persistent — insists on seeing you. His 
flame is Stephen Anders. An old man, 
poorly dressed — shall I permit him to 
pass?" 

Captain Barked frowned. “Stephen 
Anders,” he muttered. “That name 
^.mds familiar. Steve Anders ... By 
irrm!” he exploded, his face losing its 
r=j:'mary sternness, “old Steve An- 
oer? ! Show him in — show him in !” 

* \ t^rtn of meteors arouod the Sun on an 

possessing a period of 6.6 years. Accord- 
eif y , ■lit ir astnmomical belief, the Andromids are 
ite ivaBW of BieU’s comet which In 184d divided 
■to BM*. and subsequcntlT disintegrated, to form a 
Btoto ed Meteors. Tliis particular swarm, like others 
toucA tie orbit of the earth, was named for the 
— Aadmmeda — from which It appeam to 
MRitoL tja- ita radiant 


A moment later the door opened and 
old Steve Anders shuffled in, nervously 
twisting a battered derelict of a hat in 
his gnarled hands. Sparse white hair cov- 
ered his head, and countless wrinkles 
creased the skin of his face tliat was 
not concealed by his thatch of short, 
snowy whiskers. His seventy-odd years 
of life rested heavily upon his bent 
shoulders as he paused inside the door, 
his faded, blue eyes shifting almost ap- 
prehensively from Captain Cal Barker to 
H. C. MacDonald and back again. 

Abruptly the Captain leaped to his 
feet, a smile of genuine pleasure on his 
face. He caught the old man’s hand and 
wrung it warmly. 

"Old Steve Anders! You space-eater 
you! Where’\*e you been keeping your- 
self for the last fifteen years? Some- 
where on Mars or Venus, I'll bet, pros- 
pecting! I’m glad to see you, Stev-e, 
glad to see you! Come on, man, open 
up your airlock !” 

Steve Anders smiled his af^reciation, 
tears filling his waterj* old eyes. He 
had become so accustomed to hard 
knocks during the last ten years tliat a 
kind word meant much to him. 

“I don’t like to bother you. Cal — 
Cap’n, sir. I thought maybe you’d for- 
got me — but I just took a chance.” His 
wice was thin and quavering, older, it 
seemed, than the man himself. Yet, 
somehow, there still clung to it a si^f- 
gestion of former power. 

“Forget you!” Captain Barker ex- 
claimed. "Forget Steve Anders!” He 
turned to H. C. MacDonald. “This is 
the man, sir, who taught me wliat I 
know a}x)ut meteor mining. Twenty 
years ago he was the best man in the 
game, sir — barring none: and I worked 
%vith him, a raw, space-shy recruit. For 
two seasons we were high craft for ton- 
nage — and it was all Steve’s doingfs!” 

H. C. MacDonald looked at the old 
man with new respect in his eyes. "Some 
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record,” he commented. ‘T’ve watched 
meteor men at their work — and it’s not 
a soft snap, by any. means.” 

C APTAIN CAL BARKER snorted. 

“Soft snap! Huh! What you 
watched is a soft snap compared to 
meteor mining in the early days. To- 
day we use magno-bars, separated from 
the space boats by fifty or a hundred 
feet. In those days we magnetized 
the outer steel shell of the cars, and 
used them to puli the meteors from their 
course. Lots of fun edging up to a 
mass of iron flashing through space at 
the rate of twenty-six miles a second — 
I don’t think! And that’s their average 
speed. A little jump in the wrong direc- 
tion — and your boat was smashed to 
bits . . . And we didn’t have atomic 
power in those days, either, we used 
rockets! Soft snap! Humph!” 

“Say, Cap’n, sir,” old Steve interposed 
rather timidly, “I still got the old boat! 
Bought her when they changed over to 
these new contraptions, and had her 
stowed away. They was goin’ to scrap 
her — ^the best little craft that ever rode 
the sky-lanes” 

“You would, Steve, you would ! The 
way you polished that tank! You 
thought more of her than anything else 
—next to your wife.” The Captain’s 
voice softened. “‘How is your wife, 
Steve? Passed away?” 

The old man drew himself up proudly. 
“No, Cap’n, she’s spry as ever. Gettin* 
on in years — but she’s still waitin’ for 
me to settle down, sir. An’ — ^an’ that’s 
why I came here to see you. 

“Twenty years back, Cal, my lad, we 
worked together — an’ I was wonderin’ 
if we couldn’t do it again ! You see. Pm 
tryin’ to make enough money to last me 
an* Sarah the rest o’ our days. Ten 
years ago I tried to get back to meteor 
minin’. — ^but they said I was too old. It’s 
not so, Cap’n; I’m as good a man as 1 


ever was — even if my hair has turned 
white ! 

“I tried prospectin’ on Venus, but it’s 
pretty hard lines — ^not my kind o’ work 
— I don’t feel at home on land. Tried 
other thin^, always on my own, but I 
can’t seem to do any savin* just make 
enough to keep me an’ Sarah goin*. An’ 
— ^an’ I won’t take charity I 

“When I found out that you was in 
charge of the Iron Fleet, I figured may- 
be you’d maybe give me a chance, Cap’n, 
to make my pile so I can settle down. I 
— I’m as good a man as I ever was 1” 

Captain Barker frowmed blackly — ^but 
not because he felt like frowning. He 
did it to conceal the sudden unwonted 
emotion that had stirred him. Steve 
Anders was old — old and well-nigh use- 
less — but he wouldn’t admit it, not even 
to himself. 

“Steve,” Barker said gruffly, “I think 
I can do something for you. Drop 
around to the fleet’s quarters at the 
space-port about nine to-morrow morn- 
ing, and ask for me. I’ll be there.” 

“Thank you, Cap’n — I’m mighty 
grateful ! I knew you was enough of a 
space man to stick to an old pal.” Sud- 
den eagerness entered his voice. “An’ 
when we leave for the swarm, sir, I’ll 
take the old car along ! Still got . her 
loaded with fuel, Cal — Cap’n, sir. An’ 
we’II show ’em what a real haul is !” He 
laughed happily. “They said I was done 
for — but I’m still good for quite a few 
years.” And mumbling lus thanks, old 
Steve Anders shuffled out through the 
doonvay, one of those pathetic derelicts, 
tossed aimlessly about by the tides of 
life. 

For several moments after the old 
man’s departure, there was silence in 
the office of H. C. MacDonald. Then 
the president of the E. V. & M.. ran 
his fingers through his bristling gray 
hair and cleared his throat. 

“Well !” he exclaimed finally. 
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Captain Cal Barker peered at Mac- 
Donald from under heavy black brows, 
a truculent light entering his eyes. 
‘‘Well/’ he returned, “what of it? Sure; 
I know I acted like a softie! I admit 
he’s a failure — should have saved his 
money for his old age! Of course he's 
worn-out, done for! But I don’t give a 
damn! 

“When a man’s served his life in 
space — given all he’s had to the sky- 
lanes, be desencs something in return, 
doesn’t he? I worked with Steve An- 
ders in his prime — square, two-fisted 
man if there ever was one — and I owe 
him a lot! Think I’m going to turn 
him down now? No, sir! not for any 
man! 

“And that wife of his — finest w'oman 
I ever met! She’s waited all these years 
for him to come home with his roll and 
settle down. He’ll get his chance to do 
it, or my name’s not Cal Barker!’’ 

H. C. MacDonald nodded slowly, a 
faint smile on his lips. “I didn't say 
anything, did I?’’ he asked. 

“Well — ” the Captain began, then 
paused, watching the big boss of the E. 
V. & M. He had seized a pen and was 
writing rapidly. After a moment he 
arose w'ith a slip of pink paper in one 
hand; w’ordlessly he gave it to Barker. 

“Your personal check for ten thou- 
sand dollars !” the latter exclaimed. 
“Payable to Stephen Anders ... By 
—by damn, that’s white of you! But — ” 
he shook his head regretfully, “but that 
isn't the way. He wouldn’t accept it! 
I know him — and I know he wouldn’t 
take a cent that he hadn’t earned.” He 
crushed the check in his hand and 
dropped it on the desk. 

“Then what’ll we do?” H. C. Mac- 
Donald queried gruffly. “He can’t earn 
his w’ay — no question about that! An* 
we can’t ship him as a tniner — it’d be 
sure death for the old man. What’s your 
idea?” 


Captain Cal Barker frowned reflec- 
tively. “Well, I know one way we can 
work it. We’ll ship him as assistant to 
the boat dispatcher. All he’ll hav'e to 
do is watch the visiplates, and w’arii the 
meteor men if there’s any danger, or if 
they’re going too far. And Steve'U 
rate a higlier pay than he would as a 
miner.” 

Slowly H. C. MacDonald inclined his 
head. “Guess it’ll work that way,” he 
agreed as the Captain arose to leave. 
He gripped the other’s hand. “Good 
luck on the voyage. Report vrhen you 
get back.” 

“Thanks.” Captain Barker returned, 
his face assuming its normal grimness. 
"I won’t see you before we leave; be too 
busy.” And with that he passed from 
the room. 

H. C. MacDonald sank into a cliair, 
and stroked his chin thoughtfully. “It’s 
tough to be old,” he murmured at 
length, “but it’s hell to be old — ^and 
useless !” 

I N wedge formation the thirty-threei 
cruisers of the Meteor Fleet flashed 
through space toward the Andromids. 
The space ship Atlas, with Captain Cal 
Barker in command, formed the apex 
of the w'edge. They would maintain that 
formation until they reached the mete- 
oric swarm then they would separate 
and spread out o\^er the Andromid’s or- 
bit, to reunite three months later for the 
return to earth. 

Old Steve Anders wa.s on board the 
Atlas, clad in the conventional E. V. & 
M. blue. Smooth-shaven, more erect, 
his appearance %vas changed slig^itly, 
but he w’as nevertheless an incongruity 
among the members of a crew whose 
ages averaged thirty or thirty-five years. 

Old Steve was unhappy. True, he 
was glad to be back in the ^'aults of 
space, glad to feel the ntsh of accelera- 
tion as the cruiser sped through the 
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void, glad to see the starry blackness 
sweeping past the portholes — ^but he felt 
that he had had a submit to a gross in- 
justice at the hands of Captain Barker. 
He, one time champion of the Meteor 
Fleet, chained to the cruiser while the 
miners would speed away to the excite- 
ment of the chase in their little, two-men 
boats ! He, Steve Anders, assistant 
dispatcher ! It was ridiculous ! They 
had permitted him to bring his old craft 
along — but they wouldn’t let him use it ! 
And he was just as good a man as he 
ever had been. 

Hugo Mott, the Dispatcher, a little, 
light-haired man of about twenty-five 
with a big voice and a white liver — so 
Steve had decided when he met him — 
noticed his assistant’s gloom. 

“Come on, old-timer,” he bellowed, 
“snap out of it ! What ails you, any- 
way? You look like one of those Val- 
erian death-worms was chewin’ at your 
guts !” 

Old Steve scowled distastefully. He 
didn’t want to talk with this noisy lit- 
tle vacuum-head. But talking might 
help any\vay. 

“Well, if you must know,” he com- 
plained in a thin voice, “I think it’s a 
shame that Cap’ll Barker didn’t have 
sense enough to ship me as a miner. 
Me, Steve Anders, an inside man! I’d 
show ’em all somethin’ if they’d let me 
go.” 

“Yeh?” Mott sneered. “You don’t 
seem to realize that they’re savin’ your 
life for yuh by keepin’ yuh in this 
boat. It’d be suicide for you to go 
out in that old rocket kettle I saw ’em 
stow in one of the boat racks. Besides, 
you’re pullin’ down more money than 
the miners are — without a risk.” He 
paused an instant to emit a hoarse laugh, 
then swept his hand about, indicating the 
double row of televisor screens. “This 
is a soft job compared with that . . . 
And you can’t seem to get it through 


your dome that you’re done for! Im 
surprised that they gave you a berth at 
all. Barker must be crackin’ up; never 
did have much sense anyway.” 

Sudden resentment flared up in old 
Steve Anders, and a hurt look came into 
his ej'es. Then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and turned away. What was the 
use ! It was always thus — had been 
from the outset. The men had joked 
about his old boat, and in defense he had 
told some of the things that the old craft 
had done — and they had laughed ! He’d 
show them — by God, he’d show them I 

Then he shook his head sorrowfully. 
He’d never get a chance to show them. 
Within a few hours they’d reach the 
Androraids, the fleet would break up, 
and he’d start on his routine, inside job. 

Suddenly Steve whirled in his tracks, 
the sound of an angry voice in his ears 
— Captain Cal Barker’s voice. The lat- 
ter had entered. 

“So I’m cracking up, am I, Mr. Mott? 
Never did have much sense, anyway, 
eh? Be a little more careful, hereafter, 
what you say, and where you say it!” 
With the words a hard fist crashed 
against Hugo Mott’s jaw and sent him 
sprawling. “If you weren’t such a 
good man at the screens,” Barker con- 
tinued in an icy voice, “I’d see that you 
had your space license taken from you 
for that, ril have discipline on board 
my ship!” 

Tlie Captain turned to Steve. “Mr. 
Anders, we’ll hear no more about that 
old rocket boat of yours. It may cause 
trouble — ^and we must have discipline!” 

“Yes, sir,” old Steve replied. 

After Barker had gone, Mott crawled 
to his feet, caressing his jaw and mum- 
bling curses. Steve saw an ugly, sullen 
light in his close-set black eyes. 

“ T’LL get him for that,” the little 
A Dispatcher muttered — and glanced 
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fearfully over his shoulder as the words 
left his lips. 

Steve Anders looked at hmi with 
scorn in his glaiKe. "Dirty little rat/' 
he thought. "Yellow clean through." 

Within the next two hours the inci- 
dent in the televisor room passed from 
the mind of old Steve Anders. A ner- 
vous tension gripped him. For th^ had 
almost reached the orbit of the Andro- 
mids. More, they were approaching the 
main body of the swarm, wliat had been 
the head of Biela's comet, until it had 
broken up almost two centuries before. 

Even now the fleet was separating at 
Captain Barker’s orders. Ig the big 
visiplate Steve watched them go. One 
after another they sped away, vanishing 
in the blackness. Finally all were gone, 
searching out different portions of the 
swarm’s orbit, and the Atlas flashed 
alone through space. 

Suddenly bells rang out through the 
great, cylindrical space ship — a signal. 
The meteors lay below them! No man 
could see them, but delicate detectors re- 
vealed their presence on the space charts. 

In a moment the chambers of the 
'Atlas hummed with activity. The me- 
teor miners rushed for their respective 
two-men crafts, stored in the boat racks 
near the base of the cruiser, and pre- 
pared for their first excursion into space. 
As they finally closed their airlocks, each 
crew switched on their radiophones and 
visiplates ; and in the Dispatcher's room 
twelve screens flashed into life. Each 
bore an image of the corresponding 
meteor car resting in its rack; and be- 
side each screen was a dial that would 
record the distance separating the 
smaller craft from the big cruiser. 

When all were ready, Mott released 
them one by one, and under their own 
power, each towing a hug^e iron bar, 
wound with insulated wire, they darted 
into the void. 

Watching the screens, old Steve An- 


ders saw them speed into the swam^ 
find iron meteors, and begin the strug- 
gle to check their flight — and a great 
ache gripped his throat. It wasn't fair! 
They wouldn't give him a chance. 

With his eyes he followed one of 
the craft in its efforts. Now it was 
creeping up beside a jagged mass of 
metal. Suddenly the iron bar leaped 
out against the meteor as the crew sent 
a current through its coils, transforming 
it to an electro-magnet. The cable taut- 
ened; and the car and tlw meteor sped 
along side by side. 

Slowly the men reduced their pace, ar- 
resting the speed of the spatial missile. 
Slower, steadily slower — ^and the thing 
was accomplished. With the mass of 
Meteoric iron held fast to the steel bar, 
they moved on, searching for a second 
victim. One, or possibly two more me- 
teors they’d secure, depending upon their 
size, then they’d return to the Atlas. 

That was the life ! Old Steve watched 
the visiplates enviously. Of course, all 
the captures weren’t that easy ; occasion- 
ally big meteors pulled the cars along — 
could not be stopped. Sometimes another 
car had to assist — and sometimes masses 
of iron had to be abandoned by revers- 
ing the current in the magnet coils . . , 
Steve Anders sighed. He wanted to be 
out there too! 

Suddenly a harsh voice broke in upon 
his thoughts. "I’ll bet you’re glad now 
that you’re safe inside the Atlas.” It was 
Hugo Mott. “Bein’ old has some com- 
pensations, eh? Look at the risks them 
foc^s is takin’ out there. Not for me. 
Old-timer !" 

A hot retort sprang to Steve’s lips, 
but he checked it as his eyes caught the 
figures on one of the distant dials. 

“Number six is past the safety limit,*’ 
he said. 

“Right!" Mott grunted. He turned 
a dial; spoke into a radiophone: "Num- 
ber six has gone too far. Turn back." 
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The work in the televisor room was 
largely a matter of routine. Mott ami 
Steve had to watch the twelve illu- 
minated screens, six on one wall, and six 
on the other, and periodically record 
what took place in space. There were 
two other screens, one on either side, 
screens for boats that were kept in the 
Atlas for emergency use — and a larger 
screen connected with apparatus in the 
control room, which revealed the sur- 
roundings of the Atla^ itself. The lat- 
ter likewise received some of Mott’s and 
Steve’s attention, and was the subject of 
written records. 

This constituted all their duties— 
except when an emergency arose. Then 
the Dispatcher took complete charge of 
the cruiser and its smaller craft, issu- 
ing orders even to the pilots. Only the 
Captain was over the Dispatcher at such 
times, for on the latter rested the safety 
of the men in the small boats. 

Old Steve wondered repeatedly how 
Mott had secured — and held — so respon- 
sible a position. “Cal must be losiii’ his 
sense of judgement,” he told himself. 

T he first month that the Atlas spent 
in the orbit of the Andromids passed 
uneventfully. Meteoric iron piled up 
steadily in the hold of the space ship; 
and Captain Cal Barker saw visions 
of a most satisfactory expedition. Ra- 
dio reports from the other cruisers indi- 
cated that they were having similar re- 
turns. 

• But at the beginning of the second 
month, the Atlas encountered an un- 
broken streak of misfortune. It began 
when one of the small boats crashed 
into a -gigantic meteor, smashing itself 
into a shapeless mass of metal, and in- 
stantly killing its crew. It was the re- 
sult of carelessness on the part of the 
miners themselves — but it threw a cloud 
of gloom over the rest of the men. Bad 


luck, they said, always followed a smash- 
up. 

And bad luck came with a vengeance. 
For some unaccountable reason the na- 
ture of the swarm changed. There were 
meteors in great quantities — but few 
were iron meteors — the majority were 
worthless stone meteors. And the iron 
meteors that were seen were either too 
small to bother about, or too large to 
handle. 

After a week of futile effort, Cap- 
tain Cal Barker became a fighting, curs- 
ing fury. There was a stubborn quality 
in his nature that leaped to the surface 
when adgprse conditions arose, a quality 
that permitted nothing to stand in his 
way. Restlessly he strode through the 
Atlas, from the pilot room in the nose 
of the cruiser to the engine room in its 
base, possessed of a cold, unreasoning 
anger. 

His crew responded with frenzied ef- 
forts, taking chances that they would not 
have considered ordinarily — but all to 
no avail. The pile of iron in the hold 
increased with disheartening slowness. 

In a rage Captain Cal Barker drove 
the Atlas into the heart of the swarm; 
and just as furiously as he drove his 
men. He raged about within the cruiser 
like one demented. Not good space 
ethics — but entirely in keeping with Cal 
Barker’s nature. And it did no good. 

Old Steve Anders watched the turn 
events had taken with slowly mounting 
hope. Perhaps he’d get his chance now ! 
Accordingly, after a period of partic- 
ularly arduous but ineffectual effort on 
the part of the crew, he sought for the 
Captain. 

“Cap’n Barker, sir,” he began some- 
what hesitantly, his voice qtiavering 
despite the eager glow in his faded eyes, 
"things haven’t been goin* so good 
lately, so I thought maybe — maybe 
you’d let me take the old car out, an’ 
— an’ do what I can ! Every man 
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counts, sir; and Mr. Mott can get 
along without me. It isn’t askin’ much, 
sir, and I . . 

His words trailed oft into silence 
as he caught Captain Barker’s chang- 
ing expression. His e>'es seemed to snap 
fire from their coal black depths, seemed 
to lose their vision ; his heavy eyebrows 
drew together in a fearsome frown ; and 
his wide, powerful jaws were clamped 
together, liis lips compressed, and his 
nostrils dilated, as he strove to control 
himself. When he spoke, finally, every 
word was clipped off as thought by a 
knife. 

“Steve, if it had been anybody but 
you I’d knock ’em head over heels into 
a comer! Bother me with your foolish- 
ness at a time like this! Listen. Ste\^: 
you know me! Think I’d have put 
you inside if I’d thought you capable 
of running a boat? We had one smash- 
up; we don’t want another! No, Steve, 
it can’t be done — so forget if!" 

Shoulders sagging sorrowfully, Steve 
Anders turned away. 

“Steve!” He turned at Barkers’ ex- 
clamation. “You’re right about one thing. 
Every man counts. So /’m going out 
with the men! Tell Hugo Mott. And, 
by damn, I’ll bring in iron!” With a 
final imprecation, he whirled and ran 
down the spiral hallway toward the space 
car racks. 

Mechanically Steve Anders returned 
to the Dispatcher’s room, and delivered 
the Captain’s message. 

“Another fool — bigger than the rest,” 
Mott remarked with a sneer. “Thinks he 
can do better than anybody! In a pig's 
eye !" 

Old Steve paid little attention to his 
superior’s tirade; he was accustomed to 
it. A few moments later as one of the 
emergency screens lit up, he watched 
with interest — and a shade of resent- 
ment. The C^tain had usurped hb 


place — tlie place of the one-time diam- 
pion of the fleet! 

Out into space Captain Barker’s craft 
flashed, trailing the steel bar. He was 
alone; he had no assistant. Add he 
began bringing in iron — iron in sur- 
prising quantities. He captured meteors 
of seemingly impossible size; he thrust 
himself into dangers with a daring that 
appeared to be the height of folly — and 
escaped. He seemed to possess a 
charmed life, and acted as though 
knew it. Tirelessly, hour after hour 
he toiled, setting a pace for his men. 

Old Steve Anders watched anxiously. 
The Cap’n shouldn’t be taking sudt 
chances. He was a little harsh at times, 
but he was a prince, nevertheless. His 
old pal. “He'll get into a smash-up. 
actin’ like that." Steve muttered. 
“Shouldn’t have left him go — I’ve had 
much more experience than him — and 
these new boats can't stand up against 
the old ones.” 

H ey, Old-timer,’’ Hugo Mott 

growled, “can the chatter! What’re 
yuh excited about? . . . Look — look at 
that old fool go! He’ll spill his guts all 
over the sky, if he don’t watch out. 
Well — I won’t do much weepin'l” 

Now the Captain was coming in again 
with a huge meteor fast to his steel 
boat. And the others were returning 
more frequently to deposit their hauls. 
Back — then out again . . . 

“Call in the men! Call in the men! 
Hurry!” A voice came through the 
radiophone from the control room. 
“We’ve .sighted a comet— computed its 
path — ^and it intersects the orbit of the 
Andromids at this point. It’s big 
enough to send us ah to Kingdom 
Come !” 

With a frightened scream, Mott 
pointed toward the big visiplate at the 
end of the room. “Look at it I My God, 
lode at itl” His face was a sickly yel- 
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low; he cringed with cowardly dread. 

A comet unquestionably was rushing 
toward them ; Steve saw it on the 
screen. A gigantic thing, a mass of 
incandescent gas, rock and metal, its 
brilliance, magnified by the finder, was 
almost blinding. 

Steve spun around on his heel, his 
figure suddenly filled with youthful 
animation. 

“Quick,” he exclaimed, “call in the 
boats. There’s not a second to spare!” 

Hugo Mott made no move. His fear 
seemed to have ahchored him to the 
floor. “We — we gotta get away,” he 
gasped. 

Old Steve brushed past him con- 
temptuously and sprang to the master 
radiophone. He threw in the switch, 
and sent his message to the twelve 
crafts in space. 

“Back to the Atlas, men! We're in 
the path of a comet — it’s due to strike 
in a short time. We’ll have to move 
— fast !" 

With the words old Steve leaped 
back to the visiplates. The men were 
returning with all possible speed. Some 
had not needed his warning; they had 
seen the spot of brilliant light rushing 
toward them, and had grasped its por- 
tent. All were returning — all, save . . . 
Old Steve gasped in consternation. 

The Captain! Had he gone insane? 
For suddenly his steel rod had leaped 
out at an enormous passing meteor — 
a monster that must have weighed hun- 
dreds of tons. And it flashed along at 
a terrific pace, taking the Captain’s boat 
with it! It seemed to be speeding di- 
rectly toward the point where the heart 
of that onrushing comet w'ould strike! 

Leaping to the radiophone, Steve cried 
in a frenzied voice : “Captain — ^number 
thirteen — come back to the Atlas! It’s 
sure death unless we get away at once!” 

And from boat thirteen came the re- 
ply, strangely calm, “I can’t, Steve, — 


can’t let go! The damned thing seems 
to be magnetic — just grabbed me and 
started pulling me along. And it’s far 
too big for one boat to handle. Soon 
as the otliers get back, have the pilots 
get the Atlas out of the comet’s path. 
So-Iong, Steve!” 

As old Steve stared at the radiophone 
in stunned silence, Hugo Mott sprang 
into action with an eager snarl. His 
face was pale and beaded with perspira- 
tion. 

“They’re all in now!” he cried. “We’U 
be outa this jam in a minute!” He 
called the control room and began issu- 
ing orders. 

“Wait, Mott,” Steve interrupted, grip- 
ping the other’s arm. His thin voice 
shook with emotion. “You can’t leave tlie 
Captain like that! We gotta — ” 

“Can’t, eh? Who said so? Let go my 
arm, you crazy fool — we gotta get out 
of this now I If Barker burns out, tliat’s 
his funeral, not mine! He has it cornin’ 
to him, anyway, the damned fool! Get 
otttf'* With a single, furious sweep of his 
arm he sent the old man crashing into 
a bank of televisor screens. 

Slowly Steve arose, supporting himself 
with out stretched arms — and the fingers 
of his right hand closed on a steel rod 
that his body had torn loose. Suddenly 
he straightened; his jaws clamped to- 
gether. By God, they wouldn’t leave 
Cal Barker — ^not if he could help it! 

With a single bound he reached Mott’s 
side, and the steel bar crashed against 
the back of the Dispatcher’s head. His 
knees sagged and he sank to the floor. 

“y^ANCEL those orders,” Steve 

V-y called to the control room; and 
there was no waver, no hesitancy in 
his voice. “The Captain hasn’t come 
back yet, so we can’t go. Full speed 
ahead along the Andromids’ orbit. Slow 
down when you see me leave the ship!” 

A moment later Steve Anders was 
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running rapidly down the spiral hallway 
toward the boat racks. He — he'd show 
•'em what that old boat could do — ^and 
bring in the Cap’n at the same time I 

As he ran Steve calculated hurriedly. 
He had noted the Captain’s distance 
from the Atlas; he knew the approxi- 
jnate speed of the cruiser and the meteor 
. . . they’d reach the boat in about three 
minutes. He’d have to work fast — ^but 
there was still time to make it! 

He dashed through a wide doorway 
past several returning meteor men, and 
crossed to his old steel-jacketed rocket 
boat. He passed through the open air- 
lock, clamped it into place, and with 
roaring rocket vents, sent his craft 
toward the ceiling and the vacuum tun- 
nel. The removal of the boat’s weight 
from the rack had automatically opened 
the airlock, he passed through it; it 
closed behind him — and he was out in 
space. 

Anxiously Steve looked through a 
little porthole, searching for the Cap- 
tain and his meteor. He sighted them — 
far ahead — and sent, his craft roaring 
after them. 

A wave of misgiving passed over 
old Steve. At closer range that jagged 
mass of iron looked incredibly large! 
And that comet was drawing dreadfully 
close! For a moment his courage al- 
most failed him; he felt suddenly very 
old and weak. Perhaps — perhaps he 
wasn’t as good a man as he had been 
at one time! For an instant he wished 
that he were back home with his Sarah, 
away from all this danger. He thrust 
the thought from his mind. The Cap’n 
had to be rescued! 

With all the skill of former years, 
old Steve Anders eased his craft toward 
the meteor, on the side opposite the 
Captain. The thing drew him toward 
it ; it was magnetic, as Barker had 
said. At the proper moment he closed 
the switch that magnetized the steel 


bar — and clung to the mass of metal. 
Then, just as he had done it countless 
times before, he checked his speed with 
rocket charges from the nose of the 
craft 

Could he do it? The Captain's boat 
was holding back too — would their com- 
bined power be great enough? . . . Old 
Steve breathed a sudden sigh of re- 
lief. They were slowing down! They 
would only need a few more moments 
to check it entirely. But was there still 
time! What about the comet? 

He cast a glance through a porthole. 
The incandescent mass was almost upon 
them! But the Atlas — it was closer; and 
the great airlock into the hold was open ! 
The pilot had been following, and had 
divined his intentions. 

A rush for the airlock — a sudden jar 
of acceleration as the Atlas got under 
way — and the cruiser was speeding out 
of the danger zone, bearing old Steve 
Anders and- his Cap’n to safety. 

Behind them flashed the comet, its 
head a brilliant mass of fire. It moved 
with terrific speed — but the Atlas moved 
even, more rapidly. • Then ran before 
it, then turned away from its path, and 
watched it vanish into the blackness, 
trailing its fan-shaped, wraithlike tail. 

A bout twenty minutes later a group 
of men gathered in the mess hall. 
Every member of the Atlas^ crew was 
there except the pilots and the engine 
men. Captain Barker, Steve Anders 
and Hugo Mott stood in the center of 
a rough circle. 

"Boys,” Captain Barker announced 
grimly, "we’ve all just escaped from a 
tight corner — and I was pulled out of a 
tighter one — but that’s past. We’re get- 
ting iron — ^and we're going to continue 
getting iron. But I didn’t call you here 
to tell you that. I want to introduce you 
to two different types of men.” 
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He faced the cringing figure of the 
Dispatcher. “Mott,” he said coldly, “>*ou 
must have forgotten that radiophones 
and visiplates work both ways, I saw 
and heard everything that w'ent on in 
the televisor room while I was being 
toweck along by that meteor! You’re a 
skunk, Mott, a dirty, yellow skunk, to 
hit an old man! Your uncle was one of 
the best men who ever held dowm a 
Dispatcher’s job, and he asked me to give 
you a chance — and I did. But you won't 
get another ! You’ll finish the next month 
and a half with the cook, as roustabout 
— at roustabout’s wages — and the cook 
has my sympathy. I’ll take your place as 
Dispatcher. And after that, you’ll get out 
of space — and stay out!” 

Captain Cal Barker’s expression soft- 
ened as he turned toward Steve Anders. 
“And here, boys,” he exclaimed, “is one 
of the finest meteor men who ever set 
foot on a space boat ! I worked under him 
years ago, boys, when he was the cham- 
pion of the Meteor Fleet. Maybe he’s 


not so young any more, but, by damn — 
he’s as good a man to-day as he ever was 1” 
The chorus of assent that arose wa.> 
enough to warm any man’s heart. Old 
Steve Anders smiled happily. 

A S for the rest of the cruise, old 
Steve spent it wdth the meteor 
miners, towdng in iron. And afterw'ard — 
well, afterward he went back to his 
patiently waiting Sarah with enough 
money to last them the remainder of their 
lives. 

When H. C. MacDonald heard about 
the experieitee of the Atlas, he ran his 
fingers through his shock of gray hair, 
and frowned thoughtfully. “Hmmm!” 
he murmured. “It may be tough to be 
old — when you're useless. But I knew 
one man who doesn’t fit that rule at all!” 

Men come and go in the E. V. & 

— and are forgotten. But some are re- 
membered — and old Steve Anders is one 
of them. 


The End 
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'The Fall of <^ercury 

By LESLIE F. STONE 

Our readers will be glad to see a story by Leslie Stone, She was one of our 
early contributors and has won quite a reputation for imaginative writing. 
We shall hope to have more stories from her in the future, and if they are 
equal to tins in merit we will be perfectly satisfied. There is endless 
imagination exercised in the narration. 


CHAPTER I 
“The Spot’* 

a useless expenditure of time, 
I Bruce; I’d advise against it. Mer- 
H cury, as all our scientists agree, is 

JLunworthy of exploration. I don’t 
see why you’re so set on going. 
Of course, I’ll tag along, but still I 
fhink it’s a fool’s errand.’’ That was 
Morton Forrest’s opinion when first I 
proposed a jaunt to the first planet of 
Sol. And in his own way I knew he 
was right. 

Mercury, a barren, ugly world, was 
too hot on one side and too cold on the 
other for human comfort. What ores 
it possessed weren’t worthy of exploita- 
tion-counting the difficulties of getting 
them out. And every scientist through- 
out the Federation had declared it a 
thoroughly useless waste, impossible to 
life, or anjiihing, for that matter. 

Call it a hunch, ^on my part, a plain 
American hunch of the old school, 
coupled with a dogged stubbornness for 
which I am famous among my friends, 
but to Mercury I had to go. It kept 
me awake nights thinking about it, won- 
dering ... I had to go for, peace of 
mind. And good old Mort Forrest! 
Pals since boyhood, he wasn’t the one 


to desert me bow ; we had been partners 
too long for that. 

Nevertheless, the day I was seated in 
the control turret, hands upon the con- 
trols of the old, battered but still staunch 
ship Victory, headed for Mercury, I 
had my qualms. Our departure had 
caused a good laugh all down the line; 
even our standing as seasoned explorers 
stood us poorly. The newscasters gave 
us the merry ha-ha; and we had been 
laughed at so much we were glad when 
the trip was begun at last. 

Janus Richter, the leading ^tronomer 
of Tellus, who had given us good advice 
in the past, had been against our going. 
He visited Forrest and me on the eve 
of our departure, begging us to call off 
our mad adventure, “fool’s erratid’’ was 
the least of his verbosity as he told us 
what he thought of our proposed trip. 
Furthermore, he warned us that the 
Venerian “Whirlpool” was acting up 
again. And now, to confirm his dire 
warnings, the Spacial Bureau on the 
island of Marta in the Red Sea of Venus 
was sending out its flashing danger 
signals. 

The “whirlpool** or “spot,** as some 
called it, is no more to-day, and for 
those unfamiliar with its history I will 
digress a moment to describe its pecu- 
liarities. It was an area in space lying 
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And the Victory was moving forwardi Was this magic, or had the incline 
upon which the ship landed been too precipitous for its brakes^ 
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in the vicinity of Venus that had been 
the cause of the deaths of so many early 
explorers; an area turning and twisting 
upon itself, sweeping to its heart any 
foreign body having the misfortune to 
come within its range. There were 
old hulks of ships, long dead, floating 
in its “pool,” and even fragments of 
small meteors! Nothing, it appeared, 
could withstand the terrific pull exerted 
by the Spot. 

At the time of which I write astron- 
omers of Venus had the whirlpool in 
control; that is in mathematical control, 
since they computed its mean position 
day by day and thus kept interplanetary 
shipping aware of the Spot’s location. 
For the Whirlpool was not stationary. 
It swung on an eccentric orbit between 
Venus and the sun, sometimes a mil- 
lion miles from Venus, sometimes forty 
or fifty millions of miles away. It had 
also been known to push forward be- 
tween the orbits of Venus and Tellus, 
but that happened only twice in its 
known history. 

H owever, knowledge of its posi- 
tion had not prevented an occa- 
sional flyer or freighter from becoming 
ensnared every once in a while. Its 
arms were long; appearing in unexpected 
channels. 

Morton Forrest and I are explorers 
by profession and preference. “Pioneers” 
the newscasters see fit to call us, when 
we have come back with tales of odd, 
out-of-the-way places in the solar sys- 
tem. Many and varied are the adven- 
tures we have experienced together, 
but. to-day, we both agree that the 
greatest adventure 6f all is the one I 
am about to relate. Actually, we did 
little to rid the Federation of the mon- 
sters who would have made us a race 
of slaves; we did have the honor of 
being eye-witnesses to the greatest feat 
of all time, and that is something! 


Although against the trip from the 
start, once having given his word to ac- 
company me, Forrest was not one to 
back out when public opinion disap- 
proved. His statements to the news- 
bureaus and to Richter put no blame 
on me, although rightly I deserved it. 
Privately he told me he liad come “to 
see I didn’t get into trouble.” 

No two men could be more differ- 
ently constructed than Forrest and I. 
Forrest is a fat man, whereas I am as 
thin as a rail. In ordinary life people 
would have snickered at the incon- 
gruous picture we made when standing 
together. Forrest, short, rotund, scarcely 
five feet tall, appearing as broad as 
he was long, his round moon-face as 
fair and hairless as a babe’s, his dome- 
like head as innocent of hair as a bil- 
liard ball; while I, with my dark In- 
dian face, my shock of unruly black 
hair that won’t stay put, was as lean 
as I was tall. Fun-loring cartoonists 
have caricatured us often enough, mak- 
ing Forrest rounder and shorter than in 
life, and me, taller and leaner than I am. 
Neither of us could explain what had 
brought us together in the first place, al- 
though we enjoyed the joke of our odd 
friendship as much as did the rest of 
the world. 

We were exact opposites, not only 
physically but mentally as well ; op- 
posites in everything but our mutual 
love of exploration. And even in that 
we differed. Forrest’s interest was that 
of scientific achievement; mine, the pure 
joy of adventure, the love of new sights, 
new sounds, the thrill of treading virgin 
ground. Science baffled me. I could 
use machines, even repair them to a 
certain extent ; but their mathematical 
precision, the reason they performed 
what they were supposed to do, escaped 
me. I knew the effect, but not the 
cause. Whereas Forrest deduced the 
cause from the effect. 
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Five hours after we had left Tellus 
behind Forrest was asleep in one of 
the bunks in our modest quarters, half 
a deck below the control turret. I was 
jotting down the figures coming to me 
from Marta, comparing them with those 
given us by Richter. I was surprised 
to find how the t%vo accounts differed. 
The Spot was most certainly acting up 
to-night, since Richter’s report of the 
day preWous showed a too apparent dis- 
crepancy. Slowly I spelled out the mes- 
sage from Marta: 

All shipping warned not to move 

WITHIN MILLION MILES OF WHIRLPOOL! 
All INDICATIONS SHOW AREA INCREAS- 
ING IN SIZE MINUTELY, CAUSING IN- 
TENSE DISTURBANCE. BeWARe!!! 

Tliere w'as more, figures et cetera, but 
this was the gist of the message. I 
was thoughtful after receiving it. The 
Spot lay directly in our course. To 
avoid it I should have to plot an en- 
tirely new course, putting us hours be- 
hind our schedule. Mercury was in 
transit across the sun's face at the 
present; and I had wanted to get there 
and back before it was too far along 
its way. Because once the planet was 
on the other side of the sun, our 
Journey back would be lengthened by 
many hours. 

I might have descended upon Venus 
to await the passing of the Spot, yet 
who could tell us how long the Whirl- 
pool would continue to expand? Each 
time an intense disturbance had occurred 
in its history, several ships disappeared 
out of the void. But, on the other liand. 
now that I was started on the way, I 
Vr^nted to be finished with it. 

To be on the safe side I plotted a 
new course, giving the area a wide berth. 
Again and again I read the flashes from 
Marta, finding the figures becoming 
more erratic every moment. Twice I 


changed course ; minutes and hours 
slipped by as Venus dropped behind us. 
Soon I could no longer get the flashes 
from Marta. I grew afraid. I even 
considered turning back, but Mercury’s 
call was stronger. I went on and on. 

It was “noon” by the chronometers 
when Forrest awoke. Tie was prepar- 
ing a bite to eat in our diminutive kitch- 
enette, when suddenly I felt the machine 
give a sickening lurch. It commenced 
to rock beneath me. I threw the helm 
hard over. It shook under the strain, 
but the rocking persisted. With all my 
precautions the Spot had caught up with 
us I It seemed determined to encompass 
all space to-day. It would subside, I 
knew, in a few hours; but that would 
be too late. I was in for the battle of 
a lifetime. 

More and more the sliip's motion 
became WcioiKly irregular, until I was 
forced to fear the worst : that the whirl- 
pool liad moved altogether too swiftly 
for me! 

I shot more and more power into the 
atomic motors. It was our force against 
that of the Spot, which was like a dozen 
planetary hurricanes in intensity. The 
rocking and ti\dsting grew more notice- 
able. The ship groaned in its travail. 
I heard Forrest curse below as his coffee 
percolator spilled. A glance at the meters 
sent chills down my back. For several 
moments I tried not to believe it, but 
the truth forced itself upon me. We 
were no longer on the rim of the Pool, 
but in the full grip of it — tight-fast! The 
crazy motions of the meters showed the 
ship's power next to useless. 

White-faced I clung to my post, con- 
tinuing to manipulate the levers, refus- 
ing the truth. Forrest came toward me, 
climbing the short flight of steps to the 
turret. I dared not look at him. A 
glance at the dials was enough to tell 
him what was happening. Fascinated, 
he stared at them. 
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With contrition I muttered through 
trry teeth what a fool I had been, ex- 
plaining how I had dared to risk his 
life and mine against all the warnings 
from Marta. “Don’t be a chump, 
Bruce,” he told me kindly. “I’d have 
done the same on a hunch. You remem- 
ber that time on Neptune?” I shook 
my head. The chances on Neptune had 
been excellent to what we now faced, 
and tve had .pulled oitf of there. The 
odds and evens were both against us 
now. I said as much. 

“We’ll fight, Warren, as we’ve always 
fought. Here, let me see what I can 
do ” 

It was sheer bluff on his part. I 
knew by the quality of his voice that 
he saw the jig was up, but I refused to 
relinquish the controls. That was one 
thing I could do better than Forrest. I 
knew the feel of the Victory, If there 
was any chance to save us, I could use 
it. 

“Have it your way, fella,” he agreed. 
“How ’bout some coffee? I saved 
some ...” He added. “You know, 
I always wanted to explore the Spot.” 

I could not help but smile. Forrest 
had the habitual sang-froid of the fat 
man ; but he was honest in his resigna- 
tion. He would figfit to the last inch 
if he thought he had a chance, but be 
was a fatalist. If he felt his number 
was up, he preferred not to struggle. 
Often I have heard him remark about 
the pitcher that had gone to the well 
too many times, when a dramatic death 
of one of our friends was announced. 
Take it or leave it. That was his creed. 
But I was not ready to die. Not as 
long as there was breath in my body. 

It did not faze me that no ship was 
ever known to survive the Spot. I might 
be the one to escape. 

A ll this while I had not taken my 
hands from the controls. Twice 


I felt the Victory take a grip, yet each 
time she failed again. Then suddenly, 
under my sensitive hands, I felt the con- 
trols stiffen to power once more. I did 
not hesitate, and for the next few min- 
utes I worked as never before, playing 
upon the delicate instruments as lovingly 
as a virtuoso on his violin. Unbeliev- 
ing, Forrest stared at the dials. 

Minutes of aching suspense, minutes 
that hung on the pivot like hours. At 
last I knew we were safe! The impos- 
sible was accomplished! We were free, 
Free. . . . 

Still I dared not relax. Forrest came 
closer to peer fixedly at the meters, 
studying them as if seeing them for 
the first time. He spoke. “Great Nep- 
tune, Warren, you’ve done the impos- 
sible. We are the first to have pulled 
out of the Whirlpool!” 

CHAPTER TWO 

The Strange Cliff 

I NODDED. "Yes, Mort, we’re out 
of there, but don’t give me the 
credit. Something else did it, Mort, 
something — an outside force — I swear 
it I” 

It was true. The force that had saved 
us had not come from the Victory; of 
that I was certain. The motors had 
frozen, refused to respond, and with all 
my work it had not been I that saved 
us. Something out there, some un- 
guessed at power out of the Void, had 
given us a helping hand ! 

“Rubbish!” ejaculated the scientist. 
“Rubbish. We are too far from Venus 
for succor, even if they had the power. 
And, well, naturally there’s nothing on 
Mercury to have saved us!” 

“Nevertheless something did it, Mort, 
I tell you. You know the Victory 
couldn’t have done what you saw done. 
You saw the force the Spot registered 
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upon OUT meters. Nothing on the planets 
can equal that. Something from the out- 
side did save us. I’ll stake my life on 
it. Otherwise, we’d still be in there, 
trapped, until food, water and oxygen 
gave out — unless tlie Victory rammed 
one of those derelicts I saw inside. 
There were fragments of two or three 
ships with which we all but collided.” 

“There’s some reasonable explana- 
tion for it, Warren. We must haw 
swept into a current of the pool that 
threw us on the rim, and the Victory 
did the rest. See, the motors are normal 
now.” 

He would not believe my explanation, 
ewn when I made a new discovery as 
the trip p ogressed. After leaving the 
Whirlpool, I noticed the Victory was 
using very little of her own power. This 
may have been due to some faulty re- 
cording instrument, strained in the fight 
w'ith the Spot, as Forrest insisted was 
the case. I, on the other hand, felt 
differently. Delicate as the instruments 
were, nothing was wrong; they respond- 
ed equally as well when I tried them, 
but the fact remained that something 
else was motivating the ship. 

Tentatively I switched off most of 
the motors. And I found tJtat rvc con- 
tinued forzvard on the proper course. 
It was as if we rode an invisible l>cain 
that had us in leash, through which no 
outside power could penetrate; not even 
our cnvnf And that power came frotn 
Mercury. I went so far as to attempt 
to change our course, only to find it 
imposrible. Of this I said nothing, how- 
ever. I did not want to be laughed at 
again. 

ERCURY lay directly before us, 
a dark circle against the yellow 
glare of the sun which liad grown larger 
and more splendid a.s we rushed upon it. 
Larger and larger grew the planet 
until its rough sides filled the sky, swung 


over us, then became a great inverted 
bowl into which we w'cre dropping. 
Soon we were hurtling along at tlie 
same velocity as the planet, until we 
seemed stationarj’ beside it. Then we 
fell toward it. And we moved on our 
own power. Once more the motors re- 
acted in perfect accord. 

Forrest had since gone to the tiny 
laboratory' he maintained in the ship, 
and was busily testing Mercury’s phys- 
ical being, atmosphere, gravity-field, 
water-pressure, mass, et cetera, to cor- 
rect and add to the data of the Astro- 
nomical Union of the Federation. He 
reported a thin atmosphere which was. 
chiefly chlorine! His voice was filled 
with an *‘l told you so” inference. I 
merely shrugged my shoulders. I 
hardly expected more. I knew that 
Saturn, Jupiter, Uranus and Neptune 
all possessed an undue amount of chlor- 
ine in their atmosphere, but what did 
that matter? Uranus and Saturn were 
both known to contain sentient life; so 
that meant little to my theory about 
Mercury, even if it also contained that 
foul gas in its atmosphere. 

I was intent upon bringing the Vic- 
tory down in the portion of the globe 
where sunlight and starlight had a com- 
mon meeting ground ; which neither 
ruled. Here only could we hope to 
survive, even in our air-suits, for on 
the sun-side we would have been broiled, 
and on the night-side frozen, b^use 
of the extremes of temperature. In this 
twilighted sector I had reason to hope 
for a comparatively normal temperature ; 
and if there was. life on Mercury, here 
would be its home* At best it was not 

*Altlioag;h Mercury's period of roUtioa is the s&se 
as that of its revolation, it moves in its orbit so m to 
fulfill the laws of areas, its motion of revolution some- 
times ^ower. sometimes faster than averag:e. Thus the 
same face is not always exactly to the sun; for aomC' 
times it Is 23* ahead of its mean position in its orbit 
and sometimrs fire verta, for Mercury has a libration 
of 23*. 7. Hcoce there la 132*.$ of longitude upon 
which the sun always shine*, an e^ual amount where 
it never ^inc*. and two zone* 47*. 4 wide in which tbm 
ia alternating day and night with a period equal to the 
idaaet's rcvMotioo aronad the sun. 
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a complete haven, because of Mercury’s 
irregularities of rotation, sometimes the 
sunlight encroached, sometimes the black- 
ness of night. 

I noticed that the sky had a sickly, 
greenish-yellow tint, due to the pres- 
ence of the chlorine; but because of the 
atmosphere’s tenuosity the color was 
vague, wraith-like. The sun was a 
great yellowish globe resting on the 
horizon; bilious-yellow, rather. Its light 
but faintly illuminated this portion of 
the planet. Opposite the sun the black- 
ness was tinged with yellow, the stars 
were dim and faded. Only high above 
were there any features of note. One 
was the blue-white light of ^'^enus like- 
wise yellowed— a lamp hung there to 
give light to this morose land. The 
other feature w'as Tellus, smaller, more 
distant, a golden luminary vjdng with 
Venus for beauty. 

It was the landscape that held most 
of my attention. There was just light 
enough to make out the bleak, dit±\'- 
white terrain of broken, rough-pitted 
rock in which there was nothing to 
break the utter monotony of ugliness. 
Hills, valleys, plains were all tumbled 
together in a hodge-podge — colorless, 
uninviting. For the first time since our 
embarkment from New York I felt a 
let-down. After all, wasn't I a fool 
to believe Mercury worth a call, when 
the whole system agreed the planet was 
nothing but waste land? Where was my 
hunch that Mercury held something of 
interest now? Forrest was right. The 
trip was useless. And the motors' acting- 
up was just faulty recording. Surely 
no power from Mercury had pulled us 
•out of the Pool. I shrugged my shoul- 
ders, ready to accept defeat. 

Had Forrest said one word I might 
have turned about right then and headed 
for home, but he was silent. My pride 
back to the Victory, two hundred feet 


to niake some show of interest. I 
sighted a spot more level and smoother 
than the surrounding territory, over- 
shadowed by a grotesque cliff that rose 
out of the plain without apparent reason 
for its being there. With scarcely a 
jar I brought our brave little flyer down 
on Mercury, snapped fast all levers and 
climbed dowm from ray seat. I stretched 
my arms and strolled to the nearest 
port. Forrest came to my side. 

“Nice little w'orld, eh? You don't 
appear over-anxious to explore it, my 
fine buckaroo?” 

Irritated though I was, I didn’t in- 
intend to show it. I forced a grin. “At 
least it’s the most quiet place I’ve ever 
seen. Ideal for sleeping!” 

“That's the best suggestion you’ve 
made since we left home. Only I in- 
tend to eat first.” So spake the fat 
man. 

T WELCOMED food, realizing I had 
A not eaten in ten hours. I would 
very much have liked to sleep, only 
appearances had to be maintained. I 
must show some interest in my find. 
I invited Forrest to accompany me on 
an exploration trip; but the landscape 
did not whet his scientific appetite. He 
declared he preferred my first sugges- 
tion, so I was left to climb into my air- 
suit alone. I took the precaution to add 
lead weights to my person, saw to it 
that my oxygen tank was charged and 
my heating units in good order. The 
difference in Mercuiy'’s surface gravity 
was not felt in the Victory because of 
its electro-magnets. Outside, I found 
that by shuffling my feet as I walked 
I offset some of the change. Naturally 
enough I headed toward that strange 
towering cliff that had attracted me in 
the first place to this spot, fascinated 
by its unique situation in the compara- 
atively level plain. 

But the plane was not as level as I 
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at first had supposed. It had a ten- 
dency to fall away on the approach to 
the base; the peculiar lighting effect of 
this portion of the globe having hidden 
this fact from me before. And when I 
stood by the cliff I noticed that it really 
sat in a great bowl-like setting, its far 
edge almost on a level with the cliff’s 
top, which was some three hundred feet 
high. The bluff was black, and seemed 
of different fonnation than that of the 
ground upon which it stood. It was of 
harder quality, less broken and pitted, 
though there was a long irregular crack 
across its face, as if some space-giant 
had flung a meteor against it. I found 
the fragments of the meteor lying about, 
fused to the ground; but the fragments 
did not appear large enough on the whole 
to have forced that crack. It was not 
until I had made my first astounding 
discovery that I found the heap of rubble 
that corresponded to the substance of 
the meteor lying some distance away. 
The neatness of the stack struck me as 
being too neat ; aj if the exploded pieces 
had been gathered together out of the 
way by thinking creatiirest 

More from habit than from curiosity 
I worked a few moments with hammer 
and chisel (part of my suit’s equipment)' 
and pared off a chip of the black stone 
of the cliff with some difficulty. The 
stuff looked more like concrete to me 
than any rock I had ever seen ; but I 
wasn’t scientist enough to catalogue it 
at a glance. That was the sort of thing 
Forrest loved. True, my mind was 
stirred by the thought of what that 
would mean if the stuff were really 
manufactured. My original hunch that 
I would find men or their equivalent on 
Mercury came back to me. Howe\'er, a 
look about that grim-visaged land 
brought certainty that there was no 
longer life to be found. The cliff was 
age-old ! With that conviction I turned 
back to the Victory, two hundred feet 


or so upon the slope of the depression. 

I had only gone about twenty feet 
when the impulse to re-estimate the size 
of the cliff forced me to look back. It 
was then I saw something on its far 
side to call my attention. It was the 
glitter of something blue! And in a 
world devoid of color this was a phe- 
nomenon worthy of inspection. I re- 
traced my steps. Imagine my wonder to 
find the bit of blue nothing less than a 
Venerian water-flask! 

I turned my torch on it before I dared 
pick it up. It was a pretty little thing, 
enameled and embossed, the sort Vene- 
tian nobles always carry. A strange 
thing indeed to find on this bleak, drear 
world. I stood there turning it over 
in my hand, trying to estimate how long 
it had been here. I turned it upside 
down and felt its weight change in my 
hand. I opened it. It was three-quar- 
ters full of water! 

T he outside had not begun to 
weather; it looked new. But how 
had it come here ? Had it been dropped 
accidentally from a space-ship, and on 
being attracted to Mercury, fallen by 
the cliff’s foot? There was only a tiny 
dent on its enameled side, otherwise it 
w’as as fresh as if just from the shop. 
Surely it could not have dropped very 
far, no farther than from a man’s 
pocket ! Had its owmer come to investi- 
gate the strange cliff as I had come? 
Who was he ? Where was he now ? 
Why had he dropped the flask? Was 
it merely an accident? Was his com- 
ing so recent that we had not heard of 
his trip to this v/ild land? 

Then I saw the rubble heap l3dng 
against one side of the cliff. It extended 
well above the height of my head. The 
fragments were fused, and on one par- 
ticularly large piece was a mark I was 
almost certain had come from a pick! 
Another fragment showed a smooth, flat 
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plane that was too unusual to be ac- 
cidental. I bent over with my torch to 
examine it closer. I drew back in sur- 
prise. Only a heat ray could have made 
that cut. It had be^ sheared from an- 
other surface! 

With that thought in mind I went 
back to the front of the cliff. And I 
was rewarded by finding the very spot 
from which that fragment had come. It 
had been a large rock which, hot from 
its transit through the Mercurian atmo- 
sphere, had forced its way partially into 
tlie ground, just below the cracked face 
of the cliff. And something had come 
later, when it had cooled. Unable to 
lift the entire rock out it had simply 
sheared its top off, leaving the ground 
level as before! A chill went through 
me at the thought. I even glanced about 
me warily; and there it was I noticed 
the great bowl-like depression in which 
the cliff stood. How even was that dis- 
tant edge! Nature never worked with 
such precision; it was too unnaturally 
perfect. It was man-made — or what? 

I was inclined to run back to the 
Victory. I needed Forrest’s support; to 
hear him pooh-pooh my opinions. But 
wait! What is this? I had left the 
Victory a good quarter of a mile from 
the cliff, well up on the side of the 
artificial bowl, its nose facing the pro- 
montory. And I had locked the controls 
myself. But now' it was no longer 
stationarj’. It w'as coming toward me! 

W HAT madness was this? What 
had come over Forrest ? Had 
something happened that he wanted me 
immediately? Why didn’t the fellow 
slacken his speed? At the rate he was 
coming he w'ould crash headlong into 
the cliff’s face. Yet he was gaining 
speed as he came along. 

For a moment I was paralyzed, un- 
able to move, and on came the ship. . . , 
A moment of tortured wonder, and I 


regained control of myself. I started in 
a run for the ship. Running was diffi- 
cult on Mercury. I cannot remember 
that race now, but it was short with the 
Victory bearing down upon the cliff 
and me. I caught the half-open door of 
the lock (I had left it so on depart- 
ing), and miraculously swung aboard. 
A minute and a half of waiting is neces- 
sary before the automatic controls in- 
side permit the inner door of the lock 
to open, but I could not wait for the 
air in the lock to reach its full level. 
I let some bad air get into the ship, I 
had to get within. It took all my 
strength to wrench the door open. A 
single glance showed me Forrest. He w'as 
asleep in his bunk — as I had left him! 

AND the Victory was moving for- 
ward! Was this magic, or had 
the incline upon which the ship landed 
been too precipitous for its brakes? I 
was through the ship, up in the turret 
control. A gbnee showed that the 
motors were still, but I had realized their 
silence on entering the ship. I dropped 
my hand to the brak-e of the caterpillar 
treads praying I was soon enough, A 
touch on the pneumatic lever was ordi- 
narily sufficient to bring the ship to a 
dead stop, but we still moved, ive still 
waved! And the cliff loomed large be- 
fore my eyes. Less than a half dozen 
feet separated the Victor/s nose from 
the cliff’s front. A scream rose in my 
throat as I pulled frantically upon the 
brakes, but my cry was never uttered; 
instead with mouth agape I forgot every- 
thing as I stared. . . . 

CHAPTER III 
Into the Cliff! 

T he crasli I expected never camfr— 
simply because there was nothing 
into which to crash! The cliff w'as 
still there, a high forbidding menace in 
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that livid white world, but its face was 
no longer blank. It was a yawning 
cavern, and the cracked expanse that 
was evidently a door was gone. I did 
not know if it had slid upwards, down- 
wards, or to the side. Later we learned 
about that 

Now the Victory, as if expertly 
guided, was gliding smoothly into the 
exposed cavern, through its opening on 
a smooth surface. Then it came to a 
full halt on the black floor. Bereft of 
thought I could only stare out of the 
turret ports. A backward glance re- 
vealed the fact that the doorway through 
which we had come was closed again. 
Nor was there anything to show it was 
a door. It was merely a rough, cracked 
continuation of the wall of which it 
was a part. We were in a great sub- 
terranean chamber with a sloping floor. 
No wonder the cliff had stood unique 
against the plane since it was no less 
than a ponderous doorway into the inner 
world of Mercury, a man-made entrance, 
time-worn and weather-beaten; but still 
serviceable. Yet was it man-made? 
That was still to be discovered. 

A soft gray light tinged with yellow 
from what source I could not determine 
diffused itself evenly upon everything, 
on the smooth black walls, the floor, the 
flyer and on a dozen strangely familiar 
shapes some distance from the Victory. 
Space-ships ! I recognized a Martian 
Patrol with its fantastic figurehead rep- 
resenting the three demons that are the 
triad of Martian worship. There was 
a diminutive flyer from diminutive Ceres, 
a small though efficient cargo boat, such 
as those that ply between Venus and 
Tellus, and a pleasure yacht from Venus. 
The other ships lay beyond these first, 
so that I could not m£d<e out their de- 
sign. But the pleasure boat. I knew it. 
I had made a trip on it no less than 
four months ago! It was the pleasure 
yadit of Tica Bumo, a wealthy noble 


of Venus. And a month since, the 
yacht had been reported missing; be- 
lieved to be a victim of the Whirlpool! 
Yet here it was on Mercury. We also 
had been caught by the Whirlpool: and 
here we were safe on Mercury. Safe? 

A h, yes, that blue flask. Had Tica 
Burno gone to explore the cliff even 
as I had? Had he, too, been startled 
to see his ship lunging for the bleak 
side of the black cliff? Where had he 
gone? Was I to find him alive? Some- 
where in the “innards” of Mercury? 

With a suddenness that almost startled 
me out of myself a voice barked at my 
back. It was the waking tones of Mor- 
ton Forrest, who had so calmly been 
sleeping through this awful ordeal. “Oh 
hoi” he was yawning, ‘T’ve never slept 
better in my life. My vote for Mercury 
as the best place for a thoroughly suc- 
cessful night’s sleep!” 

‘*Well,” I observed in an attempt to 
be jocose in the face of everything, “I 
hope a night’s sleep is the worst Mer- 
cury has to offer us. I feel as if I . . 
My voice broke; I was unable to go on. 

Forrest was up. “Why, Bruce, old 
man, you sound melancholy. Don’t tell 
me this place strikes one so. Well, a 
day’s explorationll fix you up ; then 
we’ll be heading for home. What a 
laugh we’ll get . . .” 

“I’m afraid the laugh’s on us, Motf. 
Come here ...” I said weakly. 

He was aroused at last. Padding over 
the floor in his bare feet he came to 
the turret Wordless he stared at the 
strange chamber enfolding us, looking 
to me for explanation, then back to the 
scene around us. In as few words as 
possible I told him all that had taken 
place. As I talked a new brightness 
came into his round blue eyes; slowly a 
smile spread over his face. .He smote 
me heavily on the shoulder. \ 

“Bruce Warren !, You’ve done it. Th.ei 
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discovery of the century. Life on Mer- 
cury. A new race. You’ve . . . 
why . . 

I shook my head. “Rather looks as 
if they’ve discovered us, Mort. That 
for<» that brought us out of the Spot 
is the. same force that dragged the Vic- 
tory into this cave; and I don’t like it, 
not at all!” 

“Bosh! You need some sleep. Next 
you’ll be saying ‘They mean us no good.’ 
Why, man, they’re waiting for our com- 
ing. They’re killing the fatted calf right 
now ril wager!” 

“Yeah? Well, suppose we’re not the 
first? What then? Evidently you’ve 
not looked at those things over there!” 
And I pointed at the ships huddled to- 
gether a hundred yards from us, their 
empty portlioles staring at us like the 
eyes of a dead fish, 

Forrest was really startled for the 
first time. His first glance about had 
not taken into account those mute, de- 
serted ships. A frown etched itself 
across his serene brow. “I'll get dressed 
and into my air-suit. Better look about 
a bit,” he agreed drily. 

I had not removed my outer air-suit, 
had merely shut off the air-purifiers and 
opened the front of my helmet on enter- 
ing the Victory. Forrest dressed quicker 
than ever before. But for some reason 
I was not over-anxious to leave the 
Victory. Perhaps it was merely another 
hunch, still I dared not show myself the 
coward in front of my phlegmatic, fat 
friend. We were into'this thing up. to 
the hilt, whatever it was, and I, afraid 
already ! 

I followed Forrest from the lock 
slowly, stopping to close the door be- 
hind me carefully, more to delay our 
inspection, than to make sure of the 
ship’s safety. Forrest was ahead of me 
a pace or two, headed for Tica Bumo’s 
yacht ; but we never reached our destina- 
tion. Something came to halt us in our 


tracks. The same giant hand that had 
drawn us from the Spot, had dragged 
the Victory into the cavern. It was 
invisible, but its bonds were as con- 
vincing as ropes, more so, as suddenly 
we found ourselves gripped solidly, in- 
capable of movement either backwards 
or forward; not so much as a finger! 
Only our eyes and respiratory organs 
were alive. IVe were prisoners. 

I was caught in a ludicrous position 
witli one foot slightly raised, knee bent, 
about to take a forward step, and in 
that posture I remained albeit I tried 
to fight the thing binding me. Unable 
to mo^ e a muscle I sought to break the 
will that held me, reasoning it was a 
strong mind that had me in thrall. It 
w'as far stronger than I. I was power- 
less to do anything but use my eyes. 
My vision was reduced to that which 
lay directly before me. I could just 
manage to see Forrest held in the same 
powerful grip. Then I saw tlie floor at 
our feet opening, . , . 

The floor was smooth, of stone or 
perliaps some sort of time-resisting 
metal. There was no crack in its whole 
expanse, as if it had been laid in a 
single piece; yet a pit opened to us, a 
circular hole dropping into depths far 
below. As for the portion of the floor 
where tlie pit was now it was gone; 
dissolved into nothingness. . . . 

Something odd happened as we 
stared wonderingly at this phenomenon. 
It was the light about us — ^it was flowing 
toward the pit, illuminating it! 

We waited, expecting to see our hosts 
appear from the hole, but in that we 
were disappointed. Instead, the force 
that held us bound was gently propelling 
us, nay carrying us, forward. We were 
to be dashed to the bottom of that seem- 
ingly bottomless pit! Not even given 
the comfort of being able to scream, we 
were shoved closer to the brink of the 
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chasm— which seemed to grow deeper as 
we neared it! 

Now our feet were close to the pit, 
on its very edge, and still we continued 
moving forward. Now we were over it, 
dangling, expecting the end, wondering 
that it did not come. But we were not 
to die — ^>'et. The pit was coming up to 
meet us, engulfing us, gently, slowly. It 
was as if we were cushioned on a pillow 
of air wafting us softly to a haven some- 
where below. And with us went the 
light, flowing from the chamber above, 
making the curved, black walls of the 
well visible about us; flowing like water, 
lighting the darkness as it came to meet 
us. There was just enough clearance 
on either side for our shoulders. Had 
we been free we could have touched 
both walls by moving them but a few 
inches. 

I was first, but knew that Forrest 
was above me. His feet dangled within 
line of my eyes. The fall seemed end- 
less. In a point of time it scarcely took 
more than three minutes in all, but it 
was the longest three minutes I have 
ever known. Still everything has an 
end, even space, they say. The sliaft 
suddenly widened, was no more. In- 
stead we were in a room into which the 
light had flowed ahead of us. We came 
to a halt on a second black floor. The 
room was a square, bare cell, well-lighted 
but bare of furnishings, bare of every- 
thing, even of an entrance; for as soon 
as our feet came in contact with the 
floor the shaft overhead closed as quietly 
as it had opened to us in the chamber 
far above. Nor was there the finest 
seam line to tell where it had been ! 

W ITH the closing of the shaft the 
paralysis that had gripped us was 
removed; we were free to inspect our 
cell, meagre as it was. Silence was 
upon us, a silence that aggravated. For- 
rest broke it. **Nice reception, this. 


Lord, I thought we*d fall and break our 
necks in that shaft. I'm getting too 
old for such shenanegans, Bruce. I hope 
your friends don’t have many more sur- 
prise^ like that for us! Wonder what 
sort of creatures they are . . .? 

“Creatures of super-intelligence, 
Bruce,” he went on without giving me 
time to answer. “Do you know what 
the opening of the shaft means? Nothing 
less than fourth-dimensional translation! 
It couldn’t be anything else. They 
simply switch matter ahead in Time, re- 
materialize it, or else just wait for Time 
to catch up with it. And that descent — 
better than an elevator, eh? I reckon 
you were right after all, old man. It 
was they who saved us from the 
maelstrom. You didn’t imagine it as I 
thought you had.” 

“Well, all I can say is I hope They 
will show up soon. I don’t like this 
suspense of waiting, and I don’t feel 
that we’re alone. Someone— or thing is 
spying on us!” I had that feeling of 
eyes at my back, and though I persisted 
in turning about several times I was not 
surprised to find the room unoccupied 
except for ourselves. 

“Hum-huh — I fee! that, too,” com- 
mented Forrest. “I suppose They have 
some way of examining us here, ticket- 
ing us for future reference. But think 
of it, man. What a world this must be 
with gravity controlled, a complete su- 
premacy over the physical and inorganic. 
It’s . . , why it’s too big for words!” 

“Leave out the words, but speaking 
of the physical, Mort, I could eat a cow 
right now. Wonder what food is in 
their language? Hello, there. Hello! 
How Ixiut some service.” I knew I 
was acting the fool, but I needed an out- 
let for my emotions. I wasn’t like For- 
rest. I couldn't sum up the mysterious 
and get scientific equations for answers. 
My only answer now was the reverbera- 
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tion of my voice against the walls of 
our cell. 

Forrest grinned at me. “Don’t be so 
dynamic, Bruce. Everything in its place. 
Be patient, fellow. All things come to 
him who waits.” 

“Bah!” I cried, but I was as curious 
and as excited as Forrest, only I’m a 
man of action, and the mystery of the 
unknown sets my nerves on edge. 

Whatever the reason for our deten- 
tion, our patience w'as at last rewarded. 
Before us on one wall, where there had 
been no doorway before, there now 
opened to our eyes a circular opening. 
A corridor dropped away before us, in- 
clining downward. We hesitated a mo- 
ment before entering, and to hasten us 
came a slight push of indeterminable 
source at our backs that impelled us 
into the corridor. With us flowed the 
light that had been our companion, 
again lighting our way. Three hundred 
yards ahead the corridor ended abruptly, 
and we found ourselves on the edge of 
a vast chamber wherein we discovered 
our first Mercurians. 

CHAPTER IV 
Prisoners 

T he room had the appearance of a 
laboratory' wdth its vast array of 
various ty'pes of apparatus and 
queer machines. It was possibly a thou- 
sand feet in length and almost as wide 
with a ceiling fifty' feet above. The 
most outstanding objects in the great 
chamber were the long rows of tre- 
mendous pear-shaped tubes, in which 
purple fires were at play. Not all the 
tubes, of which there were easily several 
hundred, were of the same height, but 
ranged from twenty to almost fifty feet 
tall. On the floor, apparently, without 
plan were set machines, some huge things 
reaching above our heads, some so tiny 


that tlieir features were scarcely visible 
to us. And, in the midst of these giants 
of science, stood the small group of 
Mercurians who were our hosts, midgets 
dwarfed in the immensity of the' room 
and of the machines. 

There were five of them. Midgets, 
and strange though their appearance, 
strange the dead-white of their com- 
plexions, the square set of their bodies, 
their single ey'e and hunched double- 
shoulders carrying two pair of arms to 
our one pair, it was not these features 
that were so astounding to Forrest and 
myself. It was their unusual size. The 
people of Ceres are termed Lilliputians 
by their larger neighbors since they are 
but three feet high as the general run; 
but they were giants beside the men of 
Mercury! Not one of the five was more 
than a foot high, and several were a 
few inches under. These mites our cap- 
tors ? Incredible ! 

With the first shock of seeing full- 
grown beings so tiny we gazed curiously 
upon them. That they were of the genus 
Homo was evident at first glance; at 
least, they were bipeds. I have already 
mentioned tlie fact of their plurality of 
arms; their single eye. The body was 
thick, almost drum-like while their legs 
were round and straight without shapeli- 
ness, their feet seemed toeless, clubbed. 
Certainly they were the most graceless 
creatures it had ever been our fortune to 
meet ; and to add to their ungracefulness 
they wore a sleeveless, straight-line dress 
hanging awkwardly to the knee. The 
dead white hue of their skin added much 
to t!>cir repulsiveness, and no other word 
could fit them better than hideous. The 
head was long and oval ; the eye, white 
like the rest of them, had only the black 
pupil to relieve the monotony of the 
face that seemed dull, expressionless 
to us. Yet there was intelligence in 
those high forelieads, the delicate mold 
of high-bridged noses, the sensitive out- 
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line of each feature that bespoke sensi- 
bilities developed to their highest degree. 
On the other hand, there was nothing 
about them to invite friendship. They 
had, to use a slang expression, a “dead- 
pan.” 

As we studied the Mercurians they 
in turn gave us the “once-over”; and 
there was no telling by their faces what 
they thought of us. But I don’t imagine 
their opinion was any more compliment- 
ary than our own. One of their num- 
ber took upon himself the duty of spokes- 
man for the group. And the language 
he spoke was the Esperanto of the 
Federation, delivered in a hars^h voice, 
high and squeaky. Since he spoke with- 
out any show of emotion his tones were 
necessarily lifeless and monotonous; 
sing-songy. Forrest and I had to in- 
cline our heads to hear him clearly. 

"Beings of Tellus,” he began, “know 
that without the Forces of the inner 
world of the First Planet you would 
even now be suffocating within the con- 
fines of the Venerian Whirlpool. Our 
force succored you, and brought you 
here to safety. We ask no gratitude of 
you : we wish only that as your saviours 
we have property right to your bodies 
and being to do with you as we see fit. 
We ask no allegiance, for we appreciate 
the fact that you would not g^ve it. We 
tell you this only that you should know 
an attempt to escape our world will 
bring your immediate death. You un- 
derstand ?” 

Understand? We understood only 
too well. And one can picture how flab- 
bergasted we were at this strange speech. 
Was ever there a stranger welcome from 
one' people to another? Certainly this 
was not the sort of reception to which 
we had looked forward. The very tone 
of that cold voice magnified the mean- 
ing of the words a thousand times. We 
were prisoners and were not to expect 
largess from our captors. Glancing about 


the strange laboratory I realized that we 
were in the tightest spot of our career. 
Escape? Through stone walls? 

F orrest was first to regain his 
faculties and reproachfully addressed 
the tiny creature before us. "We duly 
appreciate your timely intervention in 
our behalf. Men of Mercury, but perhaps 
you misunderstand our motives in at- 
tempting to reach your world. In the 
first place we were merely explorers, 
adventuring for our own enjoyment, and 
in behalf of the Federation. You speak 
the code of our Federation; therefore, 
you must know something of its work- 
ings. We come in the spirit of true 
friendship, to offer to your world, if 
you will accept it, the fellowship of the 
Federation of the outer worlds, and to 
the . . . ” 

The little man would not allow For- 
rest to complete what he wished to say, 
but made a deprecating gesture as if 
what Forrest told him was not news; 
was, in fact, hardly more than the prat- 
tle of a child. 

“What you say is of no interest here,” 
he observed. “We of Merairy, as you 
deign to call our world, are well ac- 
quainted with the precepts of the Fed- 
eration. Your mind as well as the 
machinations of your Federation are as 
open books to us. We have studied the 
peoples of the outer worlds, watched 
them stru^le into being from savagery 
to their present state of quasi-civiliza- 
tion. We have seen the establishment 
of interplanetary commerce among you. 
In fact, your meagre accomplishments 
affords us interest of a sort — amuse- 
ment, rather — ^but we are content that 
your Federation believe Mercury a dead 
world, useless to explore or exploit. 
That is until the Time comes to change 
it alt. We know the puny powers in- 
vested in your worlds, your lust for 
more worlds to conquer; but we prefer 
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our own seclusion! Were it our desire 
to wipe your millions of? your world’s 
face we could do so; but we have other 
plans — ^we — but, there, enough of this. 
You ...” 

I had listened to this tirade long 
enough. Every word the little beast had 
uttered stung me to the quick. “Say,” 
I cried belligerently, “ ‘enough of this’ 
is right. What the devil are you get- 
ting at? I don’t like your innuendoes 
or your face, you runt, you. We’re free 
citizens of the Federation, and unless 
you release us immediately we’ll ...” 

An ugly smile slit the face of the 
Mercurian. “Just what do you intend 
to do, Bnice Warren?” 

Yes, what could we do? My anger 
subsided like a pricked rubber bladder. 
I think it was the sound of my name 
on the lips of the midget that broke 
the back of my rage. It made me real- 
ize what we were up against. Beings 
with more than ordinary intelligence ; 
beings who read a fellow’s mind by 
lookii^ at him. The Whirlpool had 
taken us, and unless a star-gazer had 
actually seen us dragged from the Spot 
by our captors, our world would believe 
us gone. No doubt we w’ere already 
reported among the dead. I grew 
ashamed of my outburst, suddenly feel- 
ing as if I hardly cared what was to 
happen to us. Let our captors do their 
worst ! 

With what followed it is surprising 
that the Mercurians had seen fit to 
acquaint us with our fate. I think it 
was merely their own arrogance, their 
desire to crow over men five and six 
times their own height, that had prompt- 
ed them into giving us that audience. 
But they urere through with us now. 
They had had their fun. 

Paying us no more attention, our 
“host” turned to one of his compatriots 
and spoke a few words in their own 
language. In answer the tiny man strode 


over to a desk so small as to have es- 
caped my notice before. It looked like 
a child’s play-block, only there were a 
number of small knobs and dials on its 
top. The Mercurian depressed a num- 
ber of knobs and, what ho! Forrest 
and I were once more in the grip of 
the lowers that had seized us on our 
strange entrance to this strange world. 
Again Tve were powerless to make a 
motion of our own. 

No, I was wrong. We could move 
our legs, but only at the will of the 
power behind our backs, that propelled 
us across the wide room toward a cir- 
cular opening facing us. It was the 
mouth of a short corridor, and at its 
end was a great, circular, bronze door 
that opened to our approach. I felt 
more than a fool to find myself expertly 
pushed about by people so tiny as to 
appear ludicrous in my eyes. But they 
proved their dominance over me, and 
I learned the bitter truth that size means 
naught when the brain is great. 

Through the bronze door we found 
ourselves faced with its twin on the 
opposite side of a small square chamber 
completely bare. It seemed odd we 
should find rooms and doors built to 
our height in this world of midgets. 
There was no means "with which to gage 
the age of the door, for their material 
may have been new that very day or 
age-old. It showed neither age nor 
an exacting newness. The first door had 
closed on our backs, but the second door 
had not moved. Now through our air- 
suit ear-phones we could hear the hiss 
of air in the chamber about as in 
an air-lock ; then the second door before 
us flew open. 

CHAPTER V 
Our Prison 

W E looked into a chamber of 
noble proportions, oval in shape, 
with walls painted a soft gray. 
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Tbv? round doors broke ihe walls on 
either side, hung with colored draperies. 
On the floor were strewn rugs of various 
designs in different colors, and about the 
room were set chairs, tables, divans, all 
the appurtenances of physical comfort in 
many sizes and shapes, as if built to 
suit people of various physical propor- 
tions. 

It was not the room, however, that 
drew our attention first-off, but the peo- 
ple occupying it. There were people 
of our own worlds — representing five 
of the planets, or rather two major plan- 
ets, a planetoid and two of the moons 
of Jupiter. I counted three Venerians 
at a glance, blue-skinned and red-eyed, 
identical with us in stature and form; 
five ungainly leather-skinned, heavy- 
minded, monstrously tall, bladder-lunged, 
spindle-legged Martians : tw'o Erosian 
dwarfs, purple-skinned with great round 
heads, small thick legs and narrow chests. 
Then there was a single loian, gray- 
skinned with yellow eyes, as tall and 
slender as myself, wdth a face as beau- 
tiful as a god’s; and lastly there were 
two golden Ganymedians, wdth their odd 
lop-sided faces and roly-poly round 
bodies. We were the only representa- 
tives of our own home planet. 

For the most part the company was 
seated in various chairs built to their 
own measurements, in groups or alone; 
and never have I seen a more apathetic 
crew'. One w’ould have thought our en- 
trance would have attracted some atten- 
tion, and though I saw eyes turn our 
way, there was no show of interest 
or welcome for us. Only one of the 
Venerians brightened for a moment at 
the sight of us. He even started to 
rise, thought better of it and dropped 
back to his former position, with hands 
clasped loosely in his lap. But his eyes 
did not leave ray face. I started at the 
sight of him, thinking for a nwraent 
to have recogiiized my old friend, Tica 


Bumo; but this man was grizzled and 
old, whereas Tica w'as younger than I, 
and I tliought my eagerness to find my 
friend had deceived me. Yet it >vas he, 
as things turned out; but how changed! 

On our entrance the heavy door be- 
hind us clanged shut and Forrest and 
I realized w'e had “arru-ed.” “Not a very 
luippy gathering,’* commented Forrest 
drily. 

“What can be the matter with them?’* 

Forrest shrugged liis shoulders, but 
added, “Isn't that your friend, Tica 
Bumo?" bringing my attention back to 
the Venerian who had first taken my 
eye. I sun-eyed him again. Now the 
poor fellow was rising to his feet, ex- 
tending a trembling liand toward me. 
It was Tica! I crossed to his side. 

“Tica, Tica Bitrno, it is you, isn’t it?” 
I cried. 

The man essayed a smile tliat wavered 
over his face; he started to speak, only 
to be halted midway by a sudden peal- 
ing of a bell, that sounded within the 
chamber. We looked up for the reason 
of the ringing, and I saw that the bronze 
door, through which we had come, was 
opening to admit one of the diminutive 
Mercurians. He was clothed in the 
ugly dress of his kind; his entire body 
was enveloped from head to toe in an 
odd suit that seemed as flexible as silk 
and having the transparency of glass. 

For the first time it dawned on me 
that in this chamber was terrestrial at- 
mosphere, or rather air ha^•ing the same 
constituents of the atmospheres of our 
own worlds (Venus, Tellus, Mars and 
the moons of both Jupiter and Saturn 
have atmospheres differing but slightly 
in their percentage of oxj-gen ; not so 
much difference as to make it notice- 
able to the many races of the Federa- 
tion;) whereas the inner world of Mer- 
cur>' contained the same air such as we 
had discovered on the outer surface. 
This was the reason for the air-lock 
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through TphicH we had been propelled. 
We were the only ones among the pris- 
oners wearing air-suits, which the new; 
entrant likewise wore. 

T he Mercurian took but a few steps 
into the room, and in the common 
language of the Federation called out, 
“Come with me. Geirur Ta, Vieru Ta, 
Jacl Sor and Cadam 01. Your time has 
come.’* In answer to the summons the 
four named prisoners, who were all 
Martians, detached themselves from their 
single, unnamed companion. They went 
through one of the two tapestry-hung 
doorways we had noted on first entering 
this prison, and were gone a moment. 
When they returned they were wear- 
ing air-suits. Grouping themselves be- 
hind the Mercurians, they followed him 
through the bronze door. It was the 
last we saw of them. 

From the moment of the Mercurian*s 
entry the expression on the faces around 
us showed no more change than our 
own entrance had produced. They were 
like so many automatons living merely 
at the will of their masters. Their lack- 
lustre eyes and listless movements be- 
spoke complete resignation. Only the 
man, who had been Tica Burno, exhib- 
ited any animation. His broken mind 
had awakened at the sight of my fa- 
miliar face. With the clanking of the 
heavy door behind the Martians he said 
suddenly : 

“They go, but do they return?** 
‘'^Vhere do they go, Tica Burno?** I 
wanted to know. 

“Where but to the laboratories . . . ** 
His strange tones filled his words with 
pregnant meaning. A knife-like fear 
clutched me. I was remembering the 
Mercurian’s dire warning: “We as 
your saviors have property right to your 
bodies, to do with them as we see fit!” 
Was this what he had meant? Were 
we to be victims for the laboratory knife 


for the erudition of bur midget captors? 

“To the laboratories for what?” I 
demanded of the remains of Tica Burno. 

He shrugged shrunken shoulders. “Fot. 
what? But to see what we are made 
of! I have been there, as have all ofl 
us. Some return, some never return- 
We are put in baths; hot rods are lai^ 
upon our skins ; they probe us ; they dis- 
sect us; and they suffocate, us. Fot; 
what? Do scientists tell the cavies, the 
guinea-pigs of Venus, for what?” 

There was no answer to that. I was 
afraid. “Tica, Tica Burno,” I cried, 
“what have they done with you?” 

“Huh? Why do you worry me so?’^ 
The quavering voice was suddenly quer- 
ulous, puzzled. I looked into a blank 
face. What had they done to Tica 
Burno to make him — ^this? 

Forrest spoke. I had forgotten him, 
“The strain is too much for the poor 
thing, Bruce. May as well leave him 
alone. See how they have tortured him.’* 
He pointed to tiny scars all over the 
arms and throat of the victim. A newly 
healed welt showed above one ear. Iti 
was terrible. 

“Come, we may as well explore thb 
rest of this place. Td like to get this 
heavy suit off.” Forrest drew me into 
the doorway through which the Mar- 
tians had gone for their air-suits; and 
we found ourselves in a narrow cor- 
ridor, wherein were set a dozen or more 
tapestried doors. Peering into one we 
saw a bedchamber furnished with two 
long, comfortable couches, a table, 
chairs, a mirror and beyond a small 
wash-room. Each room was identical. 
Five were ocupied, for on hooks behind 
the doors hung air-suits, and a meagre 
array of personal belongings were on 
the tables. Two of the rooms had two 
air-suits apiece, the third and fourtli 
and fifth only one. A sixth room seemed 
deserted; and we decided to “move in.”* 

After removing our heavy suits an<J 
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helmets we turned oiir poclrets out, to 
find what they might contain for our 
comfort. Eadi had our light-torches, 
hammers and chisels naturally. For- 
rest had a collapsible razor, two pack- 
ages of cigarettes, three cigars, matches, 
an automatic lighter, a fountain pen and 
some clean handkerchiefs. I had my 
pipe, a meager supply of tobacco, 
matches, and a bar of chocolate. I also 
had a knife, a nail<Iip, a bunch of 
keys, a comb and a soiled handkerchief. 
Not a very expensive wardrobe to be 
sure. 

Suddenly we looked at each other and 
laughed. It seemed funny that we were 
so concerned with our personal com- 
fort at such a time, but that is man’s 
habit. Condemned men w'ish to die 
with a full stomach. We went so far 
as to try out the beds to determine the 
degree of comfort they afforded. They 
were soft and inviting, but neither of 
us felt like sleeping. Forrest, the ever- 
fastidious elected to shave; but I was 
satisfied with merely washing up. We 
were both hungr)’. yet we decided 
against the chocolate. An idiosyncrasy, 
I suppose, to retain the best thing for 
the last. Instead of eating we both 
lighted up. 

had just finished out ablutions 
when, for the second time since 
our arrival, the bell in the main chamber 
rang. Rushing to see what it announced 
we found dinner served in the main 
room. A table stood in the center of 
the floor set with a variety of steaming 
food. The assbrtment included the 
diets of all the races represented here. 
There was even fresh fruit. All the 
company were already seated, but on 
either side of Tica Bumo were vacant 
chairs. He was more rational now tlian 
before. He spoke to me almost like 
old times, and pointed out which food 
he thought 1 would find most appetizing. 


I asked him how’ all these various foods 
w'ere brought to Mercury, but he arched 
his brows in surprise. Where else but 
from the laboratories ? 

Yet, when I asked more about that, he 
seemed to lose the thread of our dis- 
course. I tried to pump him about his 
arrival on Mercury, but again I ran into 
a blank wall. His eyes stared at me 
uncomprehendingly. Forrest shook his 
head sadly, but he had guessed what the 
poor fellow' meant about the food com- 
ing from the laboratories. More than 
fifcefy they onfy fo rnspeef the lar- 
ders of the space-ships from which w’e 
had come, and build up the food arti- 
ficially from chemicals. “It's been done 
at home, so why not here?” he observed. 

I w'as dining on a slice of chicken, 
and it was difficult to believe that in 
had come from the laboratory and not 
off the bird. 

With the meal ended we got up from 
the table and saw the floor open to re- 
ceive it. When it had disappeared com- 
pletely from view the floor closed in 
again as before. But for our surround- 
ings and the circumstances that had 
brought us here I might have felt quite 
content with myself, but a glance around 
at our companions spoiled the effect of 
a good meal. I saw myself growing 
despondent and resigned as they, unless 
something should happen. I eyed the 
heavy bronze door of our prison spec- 
ulatively, but guessed at the impossibil- 
ity of moving that without an explosive. 
We w'ere prisoners pure and simple. 

I walked from one group to another 
of our fellow’ prisoners, tr>'ing to find 
one whose attention I could divert, but 
for all my trouble I received in return 
only blank stares. They just refused 
to be lifted out of their lethargy. Were 
their experiences in the laboratories so 
horrible as to have erased all memory, 
all self-consciousness? 

1 went back to Forrest who bad stayed 
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{beside Tica Burno. The Venerian was 
^mumbling something about sleep, and 
I turning his back upon us, entered the 
doorway opposite -the one opening into 
our chamber. Others were also, rising 
and going through the doors, and For- 
rest and I realized the meaning of their 
concerted exit as slowly the light in 
the chamber began to fade away from 
around us, flowing from walls and ceil- 
ing, lingering more brightly aroimd the 
exits by which our fellows were dis- 
appearing. We understood. It was an 
invitation to retire. The day of Mer- 
cury was at end. 

F ollowing suit we retired to our 
room. We were no sooner undressed 
and abed when the light about us began 
to die away. I tried to see where it 
went, but there was simply a gradual 
wasting away until it was dark. I com- 
posed myself for sleep, not expecting to 
really close an eye, and I was surprised 
to find that I slept through the *‘night,” 
for I did not awaken until the room was 
bright with light again. Forrest was 
already up. 

Habit made us shave; then together 
we went into the common room to find 
“breakfast” served as before on the 
table in the middle of the chamber. Tlie 
food, was scarcely different than what 
we had the night before. There was 
chicken again, the same vegetables, fntit 
and coffee for us. I could never stom- 
ach the gruels eaten by the Martians 
while the fish food of the Venerians is 
too reptilish for my taste. The Eros- 
ians seemed to subsist entirely on a hard 
yellow bread-cake wholly indigestible to 
other races. However, like us, the lon- 
ians and Ganymedians enjoyed a diver- 
sified diet of meat, vegetable and fruit 
diet. 

Several hours after the table was re- 
moved the same Mercurian in his trans- 
parent air-suit of the previous night ap- 


peared after the ringing of the warning 
bell. This time he called forth the 
three Venerians, including Tica Bumo, 
and the remaining Martian. • Of the 
thirteen prisoners, whom we had found 
on entering the chamber, there were left 
only five beside ourselves. None of the 
four of the previous day had returned, 
although later a single Venerian came 
through the heavy door. He shook as 
from ague and blubbered softly, paying 
no attention to his fellows. Once more 
we dined, and still the food was the 
same; then the light faded and we 
knew another day was gone. 

The next day Forrest was among 
those called! With him went the re- 
maining Venerian, the pair of Erosians 
and a single Ganymedian, leaving me 
alone with the Ionian and remaining 
Ganymedian. You can picture my feel- 
ings when Forrest went to get his air- 
suit. I went with him trying to insist 
that he should not go, that somehow the 
pair of us would fight off all of Mer- 
cury if necessary, but Forrest would not 
hear of such a thing. He pointed out 
what small chance we had for rebel- 
lion, and ended with the hope that per- 
haps he would be the one to return in a 
few hours. Even then I was ready to 
accompany him, but when we returned 
to the main chamber I found that an in- 
visible net had been thrown about me 
and I w’as forced to stand by while my 
friend passed through the bronze door 
and out of my sight — perhaps forever. 

With the closing of the door my 
bonds released me and sadly I went 
back to our room to take off my air- 
suit once more. I flung myself on my 
bed, but was too restless to stay there. 
I approached the Ionian, tried to make 
him speak, to tell me of something that 
went on in the laboratories. A glimmer 
of understanding sprang to his eyes, 
then faded again. It was the same with 
the Ganymedian. There was nothing to 
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take my mind off our plight; I could 
only picture what horrors Forrest must 
be facing at that moment. 

The hours passed, somehow, although 
I was close to a nervous breakdown; 
then the heavy door opened and Forrest 
in company with the Ganymedian re- 
turned ! 

His face was white, and his hands 
trembling somewhat, but he told me they 
had not tortured him. That is not physi- 
cally; but he had been put in a cab- 
inet and forced to empty his mind to 
his captors. Evidently they were not 
quite so adept as reading the mind as 
they had tried to make us believe tliey 
were. They wanted to know evei^thing 
worth knowing about earth. In fact, 
they had sought to drain his mind of all 
it held. 

“These little devils are planning some- 
thing that does not bode well for the 
Federation, Bruce.” he told me thought- 
fully. “I can’t say exactly what it is, 
but, while I was in that cabinet, I 
caught faint telepathic messages that 
they did not know were escaping them ; 
and those messages told me that our 
worlds have much to fear from them. 
If only we could get out of here. This 
world is a beehive of industry, and that 
industry is being directed to harm our 
worlds. . . 

“Why should not the two of us escape 
when they open the door again. If we 
stand on either side of the door and. . 

Forrest laughed at the foolhardiness 
of my plan, “We couldn't make two 
steps before they would apprehend us. 
Only a miracle can save us, Bruce.'* 

We were both silent as we ate our 
evening meal; then we were retiring and 
the third day of our incarceration 
passed. The next day the Ionian and 
Ganymedians were removed from our 
prison, and we were left alone, certain 
that the fifth day would see our end. 
It was that night there came a break 


in the sameness of our existence. A new 
arrival. 

CHAPTER VI 
The Giant 

W E had just finished our dinner 
when the ringing of the i)ell to 
announce the opening of the 
heavy outer door startled us It had never 
opened at this hour before. We turned 
expectantly in its direction, thinking 
our turn had come; but we were un- 
prepared for the apparition that ap- 
peared. Unlike ourselves, who had I)een 
brought in by means of a compulsory 
force, the new arrival came under his 
own “steam” so to speak, bending down 
so that he could enter the doorway 
which was ten feet high, high enough 
to admit the tallest Martian. Yet this 
creature was even taller. WT^en he liad 
had appeared, his head touched the high 
ceiling fifteen feet from the floor, and 
his body bent slightly at the shoulders. 
I felt Forrest clutch my arm. The same 
thought came to me even as he voiced it. 
a Saturnian!** 

The planet Saturn is a mystery in it- 
self to the Federation. Forrest and I 
were not the only explorers who have 
sought to contact it in the past without 
success. Though the inliabitants were 
far from savages they did not welcome 
visitors. Any ship to land upon the 
planet was duly invited to be gone as 
quickly as it had come. It appeared 
that the Saturnians were merely indif- 
ferent to their fellow-beings, realizing 
themselves incapable of meeting the 
people of the Federation on common 
ground. How different they were, we 
did not know even now as we faced the 
giant creature before us. 

Fifteen and a half feet tall he stood, 
a g^reat hulk of a man, as black as coal. 
And I was suddenly struck by his simi- 
larity to our captors, the Mercurians, for 
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like tkem He Had double shoulders sup- 
porting two pairs of arms, a single eye 
and a barrel-like body. His thick legs 
reminded me instantly of an elephant's 
1 ^ with the round pad-like feet and 
four toes stuck' close to the hea^7 foot. 
But there the resemblance to the little 
men of Mercury ceased. He was as 
black as they were white, and his single 
eye, which was overlarge, was green in 
color, set in a face that might have been 
termed handsome, were it of normal 
si2e. His brow was lofty, his cheek 
bones high, his mouth wide though 
pleasant, showing its tendency to smile 
easily, though actually it was toothless. 
His head was devoid of hair, exposing 
the broad well-shaped cranium. 

He was but lightly clad in a pair of 
short trunks that had broad . bands 
crossing the chest and ending at the 
waist band in the rear. But again, like 
the Mercurian, who each day appeared 
to call forth his allotment of laboratory 
specimens, he was completely enclosed in 
a flexible, transparent envelope. Only I 
noticed the material was heavier than 
worn by the Mercurian, it seemed to 
blur the Saturnian’s figure as if he were 
under water, or as if the stuff was of 
triple thickness. I recalled now that the 
thin, low-grade atmosphere of Saturn 
was almost a counterpart of Mercury's 
atmosphere. Was there some connec- 
tion between the little men of Mercury 
and the giants of Saturn? 

As we studied him the giant in turn 
stared at his new cell-mates, his face 
mobile, his form motionless against the 
wall. No, not motionless, for he swayed 
as if scarcely able to keep his feet, and 
it was only by effort that he maintained 
his upright position. I saw one mon- 
strous hand clung to the top of the door 
panel to support him, and he had braced 
two more hands against the wall behind 
him. Then his swaying became more 
evident. He was growing weaker. His 


green eye closed for a moment, and 
was toppling forward! 

I T was a horrible sight to see tfe 
giant form fall. Like a tree up- 
rooted he came down. The room re- 
sounded to the crash. Luckily Forres^ 
and I dodged in time as we saw it com- 
ing. Then we rushed to the giant's side. 
He was face downward, his four arms 
a-sprawl in wild disorder about him, one 
heavy leg doubled under his thick torso. 
We had the intention of rolling him 
over if we could, to make him more 
comfortable. Forrest was first to lay a 
hand upon him. The flexible envelope 
was icy cold. The fat man drew back 
his hand as if stung. 

“That suit. We must get it off him. 
God, it’s cold!*' We did not know the 
truth then, that the suit merely trans- 
ferred the cold from the body of its 
wearer. I ran to our chamber to get my 
knife and the gauntlets of my outer-air 
suit. For ten minutes we worked, but 
the knife could not pierce the strange 
material enclosing the giant. It did not 
even scratch it! 

We stared in wonder af tfie strange 
body. There was no sign of life in it. 
We looked to see if the helmet of his 
suit was misted with his breath, and dis- 
covered there was no sign whatsoever of 
respiration! We concluded that his fall 
had killed him, if he had not been dead 
before his fall! 

Staring at the body we stood there 
wondering about him. Why had the 
Mercurians pushed him in here when 
they knew he was dying? And why was 
he here? 

There was a waning of the light 
around us. Night had come. Habit is 
strong. I wanted to retire, but Forrest 
wanted me to stay. “Bring my torch, will 
you, Bruce?” he asked of me, and I went 
for the required article, bringing my 
o^vn as well. Forrest, as I have already 
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said, is first of all a man of science, and 
even though death faced him to-morrow 
or to-night he was deeply disappointed 
that the giant had died before he could 
have a single word with him. So many 
things might have been explained about 
Saturn. 

I came back to find my friend squat- 
ting in the obscurity, now that the light 
was gone, staring at the Saturnian with 
chin cupped in a hand. It was not entirely 
dark, however. With the going of the 
light the Saturnian ^owed like phos- 
phorus, emitting a bluish light that 
colored his features weirdly, making him 
something of a nightmare. 

Forrest took the torch, without a 
word, and for nothing better to do I 
drew a chair up to join in his medita- 
tions whatever they might be. I felt 
a chill coming from the prone form of 
the giant, and shivered slightly. Forrest 
was talking now, more to himself than 
to me. “I can’t understand it. A living 
creature, and yet he does not breathe. 
Still he lives— 4 ie lives.” 

I cried out in wonder. "Living . . . 
You mean . . ,?” 

The fat man turned eyes upon me as 
if seeing me for the first time. He 
nodded his head. “He lives. He 
moved slightly when you were gone; 
and groaned . . 

"But he doesn't breathe! We made 
sure of thatl” 

"Do you forget those extra-terrestrial 
beings we discovered in the atmosphere 
of Pluto? They lived, but they did not 
breathe. Their physical structure was 
necessarily different of course. They 
weren’t blood and flesh exactly. We 
breathe to purify our blood with oxy- 
gen, plant-life breathes in carbon- 
dioxid, the Mercurians live on chlorine. 
I never thought though than any branch 
of Homo Sapiens could live without air. 
It’s against— but 55^ fee moved 
again . . 


T rue, the giant was movii^. It 
was ponderous movement, as if 
each effort cost him dearly. He 
floundered about a bit trying to rit up, 
giving sparks of blue light with every 
motion. He mumbled something in a 
strange tongue ; and I saw his single e)'e, 
ice-green in the light his body threw off, 
turn toward the torch in Forrest’s hand. 
There was a pause as he studied it ; then 
he did an odd thing ; he brought liis face 
dovm toward the beam! 

Dirining what he wanted Forrest 
raised the light so that it covered his 
broad face. There was a minute’s pause 
as the creature basked in the light. After 
a while he shook his head, waring the 
torch away from his eye. There was a 
short silence in which he gazed at us. 
Now he spoke, and his words were those 
of the Interplanetary Code. “This 
suit — it refracts the rays. I must get 
out!” 

Forrest was on his feet. “What caa 

we do?” 

The giant considered a moment, his 
eye traveling over our forms. "Get into 
your pressure suits, first. You would 
freeze otherwise. But hurry, hurry!” 

We obeyed with alacrity : and in a few 
short minutes were back clad in our 
suits with our helmets under our arms. 
The giant looked us over and approred. 
"Turn your light beam on my face,” he 
ordered motioning us as close as pos- 
sible, for I was to use my torch as well 
as Forrest. The Saturnian lay still upon 
the floor, his body raised slightly on 
two elbows. I could see that he was 
blowing upon the front of his helmet, but 
for what reason I could not guess. 

For several moments he did this, buf 
nothing happened. He was growing 
weaker now; he could hardly hold him- 
self up. He shook his head, and his 
voice was weak,, like that of a d>'ing 
man. “Not enough. Need heat, a 
flame . . 
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Forrest felt in his pockets for his 
lighter, but realized he wore his air 
suit. I was already headed for our 
room, having remembered the lighter 
and matches were in there. With my 
return a low whisper of relief came 
from the prone giant. He had lowered 
his body to the floor now, and was lying 
on his back. Forrest took the lighter 
to hold it against the front of the 
helmet. I crept close, ready with 
matches if the fuel should give out. This 
time I saw perspiration forming on the 
inside of the glass-like helmet. The 
Saturnian's eye seemed feverishly afire. 
The blue haze he emitted was brighter 
than ever as he blew hard against the 
inside of the headpiece. 

After a moment I saw that what I 
had taken for sweat was nothing more 
than the material of the helmet itself 
melting into drops. There was a pop- 
ping, like fireworks, and a rent showed 
suddenly in the face of the helmet. 
Again the giant gave a low cry of relief, 
and lifting one mighty hand grasped the 
edge of the hole and ripped the re- 
maining fabric away, next attacking the 
neckband so that the whole suit split 
wide open. He was freel 

Thereupon I felt a new chill in the 
air. Automatically my hand went to the 
valves of my suit to switch on its heat- 
ing units. Forrest was unconsciously 
doing the same. I realized now that 
the cold was not from the suit as we 
first imagined, but from the body of 
the strange man himself. His body 
temperature must have been far below 
that of zero! Suddenly I was admiring 
him immensely, a man djdng; yet he had 
had time to think of us, to warn us to 
prepare against his own chill ! 

As soon as he was free of the suit 
the creature had taken Forrest’s light- 
torch from the floor, and now held the 
beam trained upon his face. I half un- 
derstood. 


He needed light as we needed air! 
CHAPTER VII 

A Strange History 

A FEW moments of the light ap- 
plication, and the Saturnian 
showed improvement. He was 
able to sit up comfortably. I had picked 
up my torch, motioning that he was to 
use that too, but he waved it away. He 
spoke to us, not in the code now, but 
our own tongue, English. 

“Chen-Chak and all of Raxta owe you 
a monstrous debt. You have saved my 
life, my new friends, for without your 
aid I, the deathless, would have been 
dead shortly!" 

Forrest waived aside his gratitude. 
*‘We did only that which we would have 
done for anyone in the same predica- 
ment. Who are you?" he demanded, 
but he amended that to : “What are 
you ?” 

“Have I not already spoken?" boomed 
the Saturnian. “Chen-Chak of Raxta, I 
am, of the world you name Saturn." 

*T know, I know, but what are you? 
Ordinary men do not die from the lack 
of light!" 

“It is a long story, the story of my 
race, but it is true. I live on light. 
I am deathless as long as there is light, 
only this suit into which they thrust me 
refracts the rays beneficial to my be- 
ing!” 

“What?" breathed Forrest in wonder. 
Impressed though I was by this intel- 
ligence I wanted to know of things more 
tangible. “How is it?" I asked, “that 
you speak our tongue, you who have 
repeatedly refused intercourse w’ith the 
peoples of the Federation?" 

“My people are thoroughly familiar 
with all the tongues of the system, Bruce 
Warren. Long years have we watched 
your world develop, your people evolve 
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from savagery to their present-day civ- 
ilization. In the past we have made phy- 
sical contact with yours and other 
worlds, but of late we prefer to study 
and watch you through our machines. 
I should say that we of Raxta are far 
more familiar with all the planets of this 
system than you are to-day. We 
have. . . 

Here I interrupted him. “You mean 
you have been to Tellus in the past?” 

“Often. And I believe there are 
legends among you that refer to our rare 
visits. There was one Raxtau, a rene- 
gade deserving of death, who escaped us 
to Tellus. He took up abode on an 
island where he was discovered by 
one of your renowned sailors of the 
past. The sailor put the giant’s e3re 
out with a pointed wooden bar. Later 
we came in the night and carried him 
off.” 

“Cyclops, the one-eyed giant of the 
Odyssey! And it wasn’t a myth after 
all?” 

“No, and there were others, but no 
matter now. Some other time you may 
question me about those . . 

I was incredulous, unable to believe 
that this giant spoke the truth; but now 
I was more interested in the implication 
of his last words. “Some other time. 
But tomorrow we die, or rather we go to 
the laboratories . . .” 

Chen-Chak shook his head slowly at 
that. “No more of your peoples will go 
to the laboratories of the Raxge (Mer- 
curians), Bruce Warren!” 

“You mean you can save our lives?” 

“Ay, but it is your race I shall save, 
not you alone. Had I not lived, another 
would have come in my place. For the 
time has arrived when the Raxtau must 
teach the Raxgeu, who are the masters 
of the system. They would break their 
sacred word : but it must not l^e so. 
They caught me in their trap unawares ; 
overpowered me before I could rally, 


and made me their prisoner. Thereupon, 
they attempted to murder me, but no 
poison they can contrive would kill me. 
Yet, had they only known it, they all 
but accomplished their purpose when 
they put me in this damnable suit, ex- 
cluding me from the light . . 

“ LJOW did you come from Saturn — 
^ -^er Raxta? How did the Mercu- 
rians trap you?” 

“My ship is outside. They captured 
me as they do the most amateur tyro, 
as they captured you — in their trap — 
what you call the Venerian Whirlpool!” 

“The Whirlpool! You mean it is 
nothing less than a Mercurian trap, that 
they control it?” cried Forrest. 

“Ay, and not only that, they brought 
it into being. But that is elementary sci- 
ence, my friends, on Saturn we — ^but no 
difference. You seem shocked by the 
ne%vs?” He added with his easy faculty 
of reading what lay in our minds. “Have 
you no idea why you were brought here ? 
Why the whirlpool was produced in the 
first place?” 

‘'But the spot has always been— er — 
at least since we have taken to space- 
travel,” protested Forrest. 

“Ay,” agreed the giant laconically. 

Forrest hesitated, then spoke again. 
“I begin to understand. They bring us 
here to pry into our anatomies, to dis- 
cover how we differ structurally from 
themselves to learn about our worlds, 
but still . . .” 

“Ay. You saw only the few in the 
laboratories, not the tens of billions in- 
habiting this small planet. They have 
sapped the vitality of their world; their 
population has swollen to uncontrollable 
proportions. And the time has come 
when they must go afield to survive! 
Hence the spider’s web to catch unwary 
specimens of life from the various 
worlds. In this manner they discover 
the conditions they are to face, for un- 
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like my race they know little of the 
system ; they must have jirst-hand «n- 
fannaiion. The only way to obtain it 
is through the medium of the laboratory. 

“It is in the power of this people to 
wipe all life from your worlds in one 
blow; but they do not wish to do that. 
They desire to preserve the best for their 
slaves. They hope to discover by what 
means they can live on your worlds with- 
out changing nature’s baljmce, also to 
enslave, not kill. It would have been pos- 
sible for them to proceed immediately to 
Venus, to experiment with conditions 
there, but to do this would only warn 
the rest of the worlds, but they think 
thus to keep us of Raxta uninformed of 
their movements ; only they give us 
little credit for our all-seeing powers!" 

I listened to the long speech of the 
Saturnian in growing wonder. I thought 
I gathered its gist, but it seemed too 
impossible, too horrible to be true. For- 
rest w'as the first to cry against it. 

“Solar conquest! That’s impossible. 
Something must be done. We’ve got to 
get out of here — we must warn the 
Federation. This is diabolical!” 

“Diabolical, true. But what would 
your Federation do against the Mercu- 
rians? Your puny weapons against the 
Mercurians would be as a pin-prick to a 
mastodon. Long ere you could warn 
your Federation your enemy would have 
dealt with them. Nay, one does not 
send an infant to do a man’s work!’’ 

“You?” 

“Ay, I. Chen-Chak of Raxta. For 
that I am here.” 

I stared at him unbelievingly. One 
man against the billions of Mercury, 
even though he a giant and they mid- 
gets? Impossible. 

Chen-Chak read my thoughts, “You 
are wrong. It is not as you believe, one 
man against billions, but the science of 
one world against the science of another. 


Have no qualms whatever on that score.” 

“Then,” cried I impatiently, “let us 
start immediately. Why delay?” 

“I must await the return of the light 
to this chamber. My vitality is far too 
low at present for me to move, and tliis 
thin beam is too weak . . 

I wanted to sneer. I felt that the 
man was playing with us. “They bested 
you once, why can't they do it again?” 

He was patient with me. “I was 
taken unawares. I came on a mission of 
peace. I came to offer the Mercurians 
another world in place of this. I was 
to offer them Neptune. There is the 
room they need for their race, unin- 
habited. The atmosphere is like that of 
this planet. It needs only a sun, but 
Raxta is ready to supply that emer- 
gency. They must accept my offer, else 
Raxta will deal with them immediately, 
and not to their liking ! Have no qualms, 
my friend.” 

I T was all a gigantic puzzle. Behind 
Chen-Chak's queer words I felt that 
great issues were at stake. He spoke of 
the Mercurians too familiarly, as if they 
had clashed in the past, as if they were 
under the thrall of his planet. And yet, 
physically they were the same, different 
only in stature, form, color. 

“What connection lies between the 
Mercurians and your race, Chen-Chak,” 
I asked of him. 

“Ay, it is a long, long tale, Bruce 
Warren.” 

“But it will be a while yet before the 
light comes back here. You have spoken 
of the ages in which your people 
watched ours grow from savagery. The 
Mercurians mentioned the same thing to 
us. What lies behind all these puzzles?” 

“The story of Raxta and Raxge in- 
volves history long before your people 
had a beginning. Your world was still 
too warm for life, for any kind of life. 
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But as you say, I have the time, so I 
will tell it to you.” 

Holding the light beam trained on his 
face the Saturnian or Raxtau, as he 
called himself, settled more comfortably 
on the floor beside us, and began his 
tale. 

4 > ♦ * 

■ ''HIS history,” he said, “b^ins 
I with a small wandering star 
* called Rax. Its family consisted 
simply of two planets, Raxge and Raxta. 
The star appeared to belong to no one 
group, traveled the void of itself, and 
it was a small star, smaller even than the 
yellow star you call Sol. The first of 
the two planets, Raxge lay quite close 
to the surface of the star, some sixty 
millions of miles near, while the further 
star Raxta lay another forty millions 
of mil^ away; but Raxta was popu- 
lated whereas Raxge was barren. 

“On Raxta were two races, a race of 
pale skinned people colored like your- 
selves, but as tall as I. The other race 
was a dark skinned race, almost black, 
physically comparable to the white race. 
Both were single-eyed and four-armed. 
And for ages the two peoples lived side 
by side, sometimes warring, sometimes 
peaceable, but for the most part main- 
taining a sort of armed truce. The 
white race counted itself superior to 
the black race. They were arrogant and 
quarrelsome. The black race was more 
good-humored, peaceable; but they did 
not take well to the airs of their neigh- 
bors. They were both evolved from the 
same lowly species; they occupied equal 
ground and they were both liighly intel- 
ligent. They were equals, mentally and 
physically. 

“Raxta was a largish world, surely 
large enough to foster both races, but it 
was not written so. The white race cov- 
eted all the world for themselves; they 
wanted to enslave their fellows who in 


turn chafed under the repeated taunts 
of the white race, and so wars came. 
Sometimes commerce existed between 
the two, sometimes it was at a standstill ; 
and both peoples made a show of getting 
along without the others. The riches of 
the world seemed equally divided among 
them. 

“Yet both races were prolific, soon it 
seemed the world would become over- 
populated. There came a time when 
there was not land enough to grow 
sufficient food. Naturally each race 
felt the other had the more land, and 
•there was war again. This brought 
about a balance since hundreds of thou- 
sands were killed, with neither side win- 
or losing, and for a while there 
was peace once more. But this did not 
last and again they went to war, and yet 
again. Now after thousands of genera- 
tions, not only were the lands used up, 
but the natural resources of the planet 
were dwindling. You would have 
thought the two races would capitulate 
now, join foroes and regulate their pop- 
ulation; look forward to a golden-age of 
scientific development. This the white 
race refused to do. They went on mul- 
tiplying as before, using their remaining 
resources extravagantly, disregarding the 
future. 

“The black race, on the other hand, 
was more sagacious. They limited the 
number of their offspring and devoted 
tliemselves to overcoming their handi- 
cap for future races. They had long 
been experimenting with synthetic foods ; 
for they realized their farm-lands were 
thoroughly exhausted, and it would take 
many decades to revive the soil, whereas 
the use of chemical food would permit 
the population to spread over the farm- 
lands. 

** IV/T ANY generations passed and the 
race improved itself and pros- 
pered. With the food problem out of 
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the way they turned to other scien<^, 
particularly those of ray-forces, for they 
already foresaw the time when they 
should need to drive the white race off 
the globe. Before the enemy, they jeal- 
ously watched what was happening, and 
considered themselves cheated in some 
way; that new resources had been dis- 
covered in which they wanted- their 
share. Another war took place, and this 
time the dark race won unconditionally. 

They may have enslaved the enemy, 
but that was not their way; they de- 
spised anything dealing with the usurpa- 
tion of another’s inborn right. They 
simply proved their superiority and left 
the others severely alone. They had 
now discovered a means of space-travel. 
An expedition left for Raxge, and found 
it a resourceful world. 

‘The expedition returned and prep- 
arations for colonizing the new planet 
were in order, but therein the white race 
struck. They had managed to steal the 
plans of the space-ships of their neigh- 
bors, and as soon as the first expedi- 
tion returned a dozen of their newly 
equipped ships set out for the inner 
world, and took Raxge in the name of 
their race. Forestalled the black race 
considered revenge, but one of their 
wdse men countered with a better plan. 
He proposed giving the white race the 
whole of Raxge! Raxge was smaller 
than Raxta, but large enough to contain 
all the other race, whereas Raxta should 
belong to the dark race in its entirety. 
To them it was not a barren world, its 
mineral resources were sufficient to sus- 
tain the people for untold generations, 
and thus would they be free of the 
everlasting agression of the white race. 
Some, naturally, cried against such a 
measure, but they were in the minority, 
and at last Raxge was ceded to the 
enemy. Loud was the rejoicing when 
that race gave up all right to the old 
world and departed as one man for their 


own planet. And there was peace.” 

“In fact, as time went on the Rauc- 
geu, which was the white race, were all 
but forgotten by the black race, the Rax- 
tau. The Raxtau were intent u^on de- 
veloping their sciences to the nth degree. 
They spread over all their vast territory, 
and ail lived in harmony. Their food 
came from the earth, air and water; 
their clothing was of the simplest de- 
sign; their wants few. 

“Now they discovered that whereas 
there had been a great amount of waste 
material in the bulky, natural foods of 
their planet, their chemical foods also 
contained much waste. They sought 
to lessen that percentage to a greater 
degree. They had been talking their 
synthetic food internally, but it was 
found in time that by emersing the body 
in a chemical bath the body was better 
fed through the pores of the sldn; thus 
the food supply attacked each muscle 
and organ directly. It was far better 
than the old indirect process of taking 
food through the mouth and along the 
long, alimentary, digestive tract. Of a 
result there was no appreciable wastage 
at all. Naturally this meant a complete 
atrophy of the digestive organs, but 
this was to the advange of the body, 
simplifying the body’s normal actions; 
thereupon lessening the chance of dis- 
ease. It also brought about a lengthen- 
ing of the life-span, since there was less 
to waste away, and the cells were re- 
newed at their source. 

along with these developments 
xl came the development of ray- 
forces. The first rays discovered on 
Raxta w'ere the deadly, death-dealing 
rays, but with w-ar at an end other uses 
were discovered for them. Lifting 
forces, gravity-repelling forces and vari- 
ous other forces w’ere discovered. Radio- 
active ores led to the first discoveries 
of these energies, now it was found 
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that there were many forces coming to 
the planet from the void itself, from 
the myrial stars. New experiments 
were taking place all the time, and one 
day a young obscure scientist found the 
means of solidifying a ray of light! 

“That discovery had only been made 
when a new situation throust itself upon 
the black Raxtaus. The years had 
robbed the planet of its life. Only the 
dead flesh and bones remained ; the 
mineral deposits were giving out, water 
was drying up, the very atmosphere 
was thinning. The granary was nigh 
exliausted. They had need of mineral, 
water and air that they might live, and 
there was nothing to replenish them. 
They were faced with the prospect of a 
dying, barren planet. 

“One solution to the problem lay in 
the planet of the white Raxge; but it 
would mean a terrible devastating war 
before it could be conquered while in 
the end they would find themselves again 
faced with a problem like to their own, 
when that planet also became exhausted. 
Man needs food for fuel, air for his 
automatic stoker, water as a lubricant 
and replenisher. Release him from these 
outside requirements, and he would be 
deathless! Yet how? Not even a ma- 
chine can toil forever; it needs replace- 
ments of its parts, it needs fuel, no 
matter of how low a grade it is. What 
fuel is there in the universe that is in- 
finite, unchanging ? Air ? But no. 
Air is possessed in only small quantities 
by each small world, and could easily be 
dissipated. Water? No, again. Water 
is simply a by-product. What then is 
endless? What else but light itself? 

“Light alone is everlasting, infinite, 
as long as a single star remains in the 
heavens, as long as there is one spark 
capable of being ignited. Light it must 
be. Light would be the food of the 
black Raxtau?” 


CHAPTER XIII 
War of Suns 

'I'T is impossible to go into detail 

I as to how this was accomplished. 

Many years were consumed be- 
fore man turned his body into a light- 
absorbing entity, but proof of his suc- 
cess lies in the fact that the Raxtau ex- 
ists to-day. Gradually the body of the 
Raxtau was remolded, as once it had 
been remolded to accept chemical food 
through the pores. Thousands, hun- 
dreds of thousands, and even millions 
died ere the process was perfected; it 
was slow, painful, heart-breaking. And 
it was a great day when a small group 
of men found it possible to survive 
without recourse to ordinary food. Still 
he was yet incomplete. He still used 
water, he still breathed air. 

“The human body consists of prac- 
tically 98 parts of water, and a good 
third of his body is necessary to the 
consumption of air. More thousands 
died before the constituents of the body 
could be changed, dehydrated; even a 
wet-cell electrical battery requires water; 
more changes were necessary. And 
there came the day when man was freed 
of his bondage to water. Still he 
breathed air; he was not yet complete. 
Thereupon the fault with the new sys- 
tem was discovered. Man was not re- 
ceiving full benefit of the light-waves 
coming to him mit of space, the air- 
blanket of the world was refracting 
certain rays that made it impossible to 
do without fuel. Those who had gone 
through the test were now dying like 
flies because of a certain lack. One 
thing must be done. Raxta's atmos- 
phere must be reduced, if not com- 
pletely dispersed. But before this could 
be done a radical change of the blood 
content of the body had to be made . . 

There was a pause. 
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An exclamation escaped my lips at 
this point of the story. This ac- 
counted for the fact that we had been 
unable to see Chen-Chak breathe. His 
respiratory organs had been dispensed 
with ! The giant caught my thought 
and nodded affirmation, continuing his 
extraordinary tale. 

“It was accomplished in time, and the 
man of Raxta became a perfect entity, 
freed from slavery, supported by the 
sustenance of his mundane sphere. The 
impossible was accomplished. The new 
man was the most perfect of man-made 
creations, a human machine incapable 
of running down. He could not die ; 
for in giving himself life he rid himself 
of death! 

Deathless, and yet not deathless, for 
life was his, only as long as he had 
light. Each creature was sufficient unto 
himself, needing neither food, air or 
water. Only light, and as long as 
there were great stars in the firmament 
to fill his reservoir, he was indeed death- 
less. If he so desired he might leave 
the surface of his world, exist in space 
itself, unprotected and without physical 
discomfiture. He was one with space 
itself !'* 

“But Chen-Chak, you were near death 
a few hours ago,” I interposed. 

He nodded. “True, but that is merely 
proof of what I have already told you. 
The force-suit into which my captors 
shoved me was such that it refracted all 
light from my body. It is possible for 
me to live t^\’enty hours without an ap- 
plicataion of light, but those twenty 
hours of incarceration were nearly up 
when you came to my rescue. The Mer- 
curians had placed me in the force en- 
velope to protect themselves against the 
chill of my body which has the tem- 
perature of space itself.” 

“That bluish light emitted by your 
body. Chen-Chak? What is that?” For- 
rest wished to know. 


T he giant smiled. “It is what you 
have already surmised, Morton For- 
rest, perspiration. Not perspiration as 
you know it, since there is no water in 
my system. It is fluorescent particles 
exuded by the body when under duress, 
just as you perspire moisture when the 
body is likewise uncomfortable.” 

“Gad! How long it must have taken 
your people to reorganize the physi- 
cal as you have done ! A deathless race 1 
What marvels of science a man can 
perform when he is a timeless entity. It 
is beyond comprehension.” 

Forrest might rave about such things, 
but a shudder fled down my spine at the 
thought of infinite life. I was appalled 
by it. I did not want to think along 
those lines. 

“There are still a few hours until the 
light comes back, Mort,” I put in. “Why 
not let Chen-Chak finish his story. I 
want to know how Mercury and Saturn 
became part of our solar system, for I 
take it that Raxge and Raxta are no 
less than these two worlds. 

Chen-Chak nodded his head. “You 
are right, so they are.” 

“Yes, do go on with your story,” 
agreed Forrest. 

The man of light only paused to ex- 
change Forrest’s light torch for mine, 
for the other was almost completely 
used up, while mine was still fresh. He 
swept its beam once or twice along 
the length of his body, then settled him- 
self anew with the light on his face as 
he spoke. 

“Now while all these changes had 
l>een taking place on Raxta other events 
were taking place around us. For one 
thing Rax was getting old. Never a 
large star its life-period was compara- 
tively short. It had shrunk in size and 
was slipping down the scale to old age. 
Each succeeding generation had seen 
less light and heat being received on the 
planet, but so concentrated had efforts 
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been upon, the metamorphosis of the 
race, every other science had suffered; 
in fact, man had all but forgotten every- 
thing outside his own need. And among 
the neglected sciences was astronomy; it 
had been long years since man had last 
considered the telescope. 

“There was consternation on Raxta 
when it was learned that our star was 
waning. With everything else failing 
was the sun also to fail? But what of 
it? Were there not thousands of stars 
to which they might migrate? There- 
upon men sought the various astron- 
omical observatories left on the planet. 
They were to find a star in which the 
black Raxtau might hope to take up life 
anew. 

“The science of space-navigation had 
likewise been neglected, and the people 
were astounded to find how inadequate 
their old ships were now. It would be 
impossible to make the journey to a new 
star in them; hence men were immedi- 
ately plunged into the task of designing 
ships to use the latest principleh known 
to the Raxtau. Word was received from 
the observatories. Word of dire purport! 

“I have spoken of the fact that Rax 
was in transit. All stars, naturally, are 
constantly in motion; some follow the 
great star streams of the Milky Way; 
some move in small groups together; 
more rarely a runaway star travels the 
void alone. And Rax was such a star. 
A runaway. What had started it on its 
solitary migration can never be told, 
but the fact remained, that Rax was go- 
ing alone whither it wished.- Had our 
small sun been disdained by its fellows? 
Had it been goaded into seeking another 
more hospitable neighborhood? None 
could answer the puzzle. 

“But it was not the aloneness of our 
star that appalled our people so; it was 
the fact that Rax was headed directly 
for a star with which it was believed it 
should indubitably collide, a star that 


was the brightest object in our firma- 
ment, a great yellow star, almost twice 
the size of Rax, although itself com- 
paratively small in regard to the other 
stars around. Hourly that star grew 
larger and larger! 

“And computation of the velocity of 
Rax and that of the danger star advised 
us that in a very short passage of time 
the stars must clash ! 

“For a moment panic seized Raxta. 
Death faced us, and we were unpre- 
pared. There was not sufficient time to 
build enough ships to contain all our 
race, even those of the old antiquated 
type were inadequate. But there was 
a solution. Raxta must free itself of 
Rax, and run for shelter to one of the 
other stars not too distant. 

‘‘Pj'EVERISHLY men toiled to turn 
the big unwieldy planet into a 
space-ship, and Raxta was larger in 
those days than it is to-day. It was a 
race against time as those in the obser- 
vatories reported hourly the progress 
Rax made toward the new star. At last 
Raxta was ready to depart her age-old 
berth. He back was dotted with huge 
propulsion stations. At a signal the 
power was switched on. The world 
held its breath. A moment, a minute, 
an hour — nothing happened. Two, three 
hours, and still Raxta remained sta- 
tionary. She coxdd not move! 

“We had forgotten Raxge, but Raxge 
had not forgotten Raxta. During the 
millenniums the Raxgau had developed 
their sciences even as we. Somewhat 
backward though they were they had 
made progress with forces like our own. 

Possibly they had spies among us to 
report wliat discoveries we had made, 
and so were able to duplicate them. 
They may have developed them with- 
out our conscious aid, but it was to be 
proven their knowledge of the forces 
hardly equalled our own. Yet like us 
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they realized almost too late that Rax 
was carrying us all to ruin. Unable to 
duplicate our machines for throwing 
Raxta out of its orbit, the Raxgau de- 
cided, nevertheless that they were not 
to be left behind. We were to drag their 
planet along with our own in the migra- 
tion to another star ! But something 
had gone wrong. 

“They had failed to evolve the direc- 
tional-beam control for their force-rays, 
and instead of their beams falling only 
upon Raxta they had spread outward in 
a great fan shape, one side of which fell 
upon Rax! 

“Thus they defeated their purpose. 
Raxta may have managed to carry 
Raxge with it to another star, but with 
the force-rays lying against the side of 
Rax, they acted as a powerful leash on 
both our worlds. Of a consequence we 
were more seairely locked than ever 
before to our parent. And ah the while 
Rax was falling toward the point in 
space where the two stars were to meet. 

“A group of Raxtau engineers were 
hurriedly dispatched to Raxge to find 
some means of releasing us. They 
found the controls of the Raxge ray 
horribly jammed, for in their excitement 
the inadept scientists of that planet had 
made a worse mess of them than ever. 
Even with the controls blasted away the 
rays held. Our engineers returned with 
the bitter news that the only possibility 
left to us was to blast Raxge out of be- 
ing; and that may not even save us in 
tiniel” 

“Now from the observatories came 
fresh reports. Our astronomers had 
not been infalHbzle in their calculations, 
else something had occurred to turn Rax 
aside, and instead of colliding with the 
new star it should pass at an angle of a 
billion or more miles. Stars have been 
known to pass each other many times 
in the past. These passings raise great 
tidal waves upon the respective stars, 


and, naturally, a like effect is felt upon 
their planetary systems if they happen 
to possess a family. And we feared the 
consequences upon Raxta of such a 
passing. Could our planet survive the 
buffeting ? 

“It was decided to carry out our orig- 
inal plan of moving Raxta out of its 
orbit to another star. We were already 
rigging up great machines to blast us 
free of Rax and Raxge when Rax came 
into conjunction with the danger star. 
Had the new star, Sol, seen and coveted 
us ? Rax’s proximity was raising terrific 
tides upon that sun ; it boiled in maniacal 
temper over the passing of the stranger. 
It would have preferred to devour it. It 
gnashed its teeth, and writhed its mighty 
tentacles in chagrin. Rax was not 
without feelings; the two stars indulged 
in a soundless, wordless battle, torment- 
ing each other in pantomine across the 
sea of space. The ferment of the pair 
was awful to behold as each hating the 
other flung all their forces at each other 
in an insane race, as both considered 
they were being wronged, the native 
star despising the stranger, poor run- 
away Rax, upset by the fact that he 
could not even find peace here. Rax 
appeared intent upon tearing himself 
asunder. And it was his rage that 
produced the iron that struck at the 
shackles holding Raxge and Raxta to 
his girdle. We were freed . . , 

“I cannot begin to describe all that 
titanic struggle of the passing stars. 
Both stars seemed intent upon burying 
themselves in one glorious flame. Sol. in 
his yoirth had his fresh fires to draw 
upon, old Rax had to dig into his vitals 
for his ammunition. Raxge and Raxta 
were buffeted about as upon an angry 
sea ; and had not our engineers remained 
coo! and collected we would never have 
lived to repeat the tale. Like fisher- 
men playing with a monster, they took 
advantage of each lull, edging closer and 
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closer to the star of our destiny, for it 
was apparent that Sol was to be our 
salvation after all. 

“Rax might be torn in two, but his 
children were to survive him, for to 
Raxta clung poor terrified Raxge, de- 
pending upon us to draw her out of her 
dilemma. 

"Details of how Sol accepted the addi- 
tions to his family circle are unneces- 
sary. Apparently he hated us as much 
as he despised Rax, for he tried to suck 
us into his maw; but we were strong, 
and we felt our way carefully along the 
rough path. As it was we could not 
save all our planet, part of it was pared 
away, and for many years to come our 
globe was lopsided. Time, however, 
repairs all wounds and since then the 
world had righted itself. However, 
Raxge was torn from our side. We 
saw it plunging toward the new sun. 
Though we had contemplated blasting 
our enemy to nothingness to save our- 
selves, now, that we were refugees to- 
gether, our engineers sought to prevent 
that fall. 

“It is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty that our forces actually saved 
Raxge, or whether Sol relented on the 
eve of its fall into the fiery furnace, but, 
like us, Raxge was destined for a new 
place in the new system. Months passed 
before we could ascertain if we were 
safe, and not until then did we begin to 
glance about and discover who our 
neighbors were. How many worlds Sol 
originally possessed is only to be guessed 
at, but by our count there were now 
nine counting Raxge and Raxta. There 
was also that area lying beyond Mars 
where thousands of fragments follow 
the path of what had once been another 
world which was disrupted by our com- 
ing. These you call asteroids — ^you 
know nearly a thousand of them. And 
around our globe drifted hundreds of 


particles tliat may have been the re- 
mains of another planet, whose place we 
had taken. You know them as the ring^ 
of Saturn, for, in fear that they might 
bring damage to us, our scientfets care- 
fully fitted them into the pattern that is 
now part and parcel of our world. 

E found further our world had 
captured a number of small plan- 
ets of Sol which now have their orbits 
as satellites of Saturn. But our great- 
est surprise of all came when we found, 
at a distance of no more than 400,- 
000,000 miles, none other than our erst- 
while sun Rax! Sol had won that im- 
mortal battle, and though he had failed 
to engulf Rax, he had captured him. 
That small sun had likewise taken res- 
idence in the system. The fight had 
burned the heart out of Rax, and 
though still in a gaseous state it could 
no longer be likened to a sun. In set- 
tling to its new orbit it had comman- 
deered a number of small planets hence- 
forth to be its moons. You call that 
ex-sun, Jupiter! 

“Oddly enough Rax was but half its 
original size, and perhaps that ac- 
counted for the two largish worlds ly- 
ing athwart Raxta, which your ancients 
named Uranus and Neptune. Both were 
in the gaseous state, slightly incandes- 
cent, and the mass of these three worlds 
combined to make up the total mass of 
Rax. Uranus we found possessed four 
Satellites and Neptune but one. the 
natural solar planets they have evi- 
dently displaced. 

“A survey of all the natural worlds 
of Sol showed us that they were all 
of small size, none exceeding a diameter 
of 9,000 miles. That alone in itself is 
proof that Neptune, Uranus, Jupiter, as 
well as Raxge (Mercury) and Raxta 
(Saturn) were intruders. Incidently 
later we found that Raxge had been 
robbed of more than half its bulk with 
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which Sol had appeased his hunger after 
his great battle. 

“Raxta was well situated. The new 
sun was young, and not too far from 
greater suns, younger still, to which we 
might go when our new luminary burned 
itself out. We went about the business 
of reestablishing our world, for most of 
our cities were in ruin. As soon as we 
were settled, expeditions were sent to 
visit our neighbors. Some of the 
planets were a shambles, life gone. On 
Mars man was still low in the scale of 
evolutionary development. On Tellus 
man had not yet made his appearance; 
on Venus life had not left the waters 
as yet. And Raxge was in a bad way. 
Its drop through space had deranged its 
axis, halted its rotation. Because of 
the terrific heat of the near-by sun and 
the bitter cold of night the surface was 
impossible to the Raxgeu. The atmos- 
phere was almost gone, oceans and lakes 
were dried up, and the few millions, that 
had survived the conflagration, were 
huddled below the surface in natural 
caves, living on mosses and lichens, and 
a few fresh water springs. 

“Our hearts w’ent out to our erst- 
while enemies, and we of Raxta saw it 
was our task to save the pitiful remnants 
of that once great, arrogant race. We 
went about the business of making their 
caves more habitable, of enlarging them, 
establishing laboratories to regulate the 
atmosphere and temperature. For gen- 
erations we watched over them, improv- 
ing their lot; were as a father to them, 
and all enmity was gone. 

"From the first le\’el they dug deeper 
into their planet until the time came 
when the entire world was honeycombed 
and people filled level after level. Time 
came when they were overflowing the 
small globe. They looked with long- 
ing to their nearest neighbors, but mi- 
gration was out of the question. They 
could not live in the air of these worlds. 


And Jupiter, Uranus and Neptune were 
still far too new. They considered 
other tactics. 

"You remember I said that once the 
Raxgeu were as tall as the Raxtau. 
Their solution to their problem came 
in the reduction of the body. If they 
could halve their stature, two men could 
dwell in the space formerly given to 
one. A smaller body, likewise, would 
not consume as much food, nor need 
as much cloth to cover it. So, as the 
Raxtau had done before them, they set 
about to revolutionize their bodies. The 
result you see in these midgets of to- 
day. Not satisfied with cutting their 
height in two, they continued the prac- 
tice until they were no more than a 
foot in height. 

“"V TOW they declared themselves free 

JL^ of Raxta. Their old natures re- 
asserted themselves. They ordered our 
scientists from their world, declared they 
had no more need of our friendship; 
that they were content to be sufficient 
unto themselves. We agreed to leave 
them alone, only we foresaw what was 
to come about; that in* the future they 
would again outgrow their world; that 
they would seek new territories, and our 
scientists left them with the warning 
that it was not their right to take that 
which did not belong to them. That 
should they make an attack on their 
sister -worlds we, the Raxtau, their su- 
periors, would make them answer to our- 
selves. Live and let live. 

"And that time has come when their 
world is overpopulated again. Food 
grows ever scarcer; they have gutted 
the planet of all its minerals and ores, 
and, regardless of the fact that the at- 
mospheres of their fellow worlds differ 
from their own, they have decided to 
migrate. Again they covet which is 
not theirs to obtain and possess. Their 
nature does not permit them to share; 
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they wish complete subjugation. Raxta 
has offered them Uranus and Nep- 
tune. There we can construct arti- 
ficial suns for their heat and light; but 
their very 'natures rebel against accept- 
ing anything from our race. They want 
only to conquer, to but take what they 
will. But it is not written so. Raxta has 
spoken!" 

iti * * 

With that the Saturnian, or Raxtau, 
as he preferred to call himself, ended 
his strange tale. And was there ever 
a stranger tale to be heard by the ears 
of man? I wanted to doubt the veracity 
of the story-teller, but who was I to 
question him? 

He spoke again in answer to my un- 
spoken thought. “It is the prerogative 
of every being to doubt what he hears, 
but consider, my friend. Of all the peo- 
ples of this system only the Mercurians 
and Satumians resemble each other in 
physical structure, whereas all other 
men of these worlds are like unto your- 
self, except for some small changes due 
to the different climatic and geographi- 
cal conditions. Take samples of the at- 
mospheres of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune, and you find them iden- 
tical. Consider the apparent age of these 
named planets against the comparative 
youthfulness of the remaining worlds. 
Consider how greatly the satellites of the 
last four named planets differ from the 
structure of the worlds themselves. 

*‘Our studies on Raxta have revealed 
the fact that the family of each star 
consists of the same constituents. Nature 
is consistent. She uses the materials 
nearest at hand; and thus, you will dis- 
cover, that each star-system is closely 
related in structure, in atmosphere and 
in its elementary combinations. When 
a foreign body is discovered among 
others, you may be certain it is unre- 
lated, a new-comer! But look . . . 

“The light returns — I live again!” 


CHAPTER IX 
The Strange Ship 

C HEN-CHAK referred to the fact 
that day was breaking in the 
inner world of Mercury. The 
light was flowing back into our cham- 
ber. It was well, for the flash-light 
the Saturnian held before his face all 
this while was used up. I found my- 
self stiff and sore from holding one 
position too long. Forrest was hunched 
in his chair. Slowly he turned his head 
in our direction, blinking his eyes as if 
just awakening. I knew differently; he 
was just returning to reality. 

The Saturnian still crouched on the 
floor, resting on an elbow, but with the 
return of the light he started to stretch 
his huge body, and I watched, fasci- 
nated, as he raised his four mighty 
arms above his head, arching his mon- 
strous back to relieve stiffened muscles. 
I asked a question of him suddenly. 
“Chen-Chak, how old are you?” 

He turned his single eye upon me, 
a smile wreathing .his broad mouth. 
“Age? What is age? Time is endless. 
Its account is only for the young. I 
can tell you this much, however. I was 
born that day our scientists perfected 
the present-day man of Raxta. Not 
a single babe has been born on our 
world since. We are incapable of breed- 
ing in our own likeness. Nature quails 
at that!” 

I was past being incredulous. “And 
how long is that?” 

He lifted huge shoulders in eloquent 
gesture. “Have I not said that Time 
is not an entity to be reckoned with? 
I have used such terms as ages, mil- 
lenniums and years, so your minds might 
grasp something of the antiquity of our 
race, but we of Raxta keep no time . . 

“And you have been an eye-witness 
of practically all you told us about?” 
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“Ay. All of It!” 

I shuddered as I had shuddered be- 
fore when Forrest had made reference 
to such longevity. Life for me was 
wrapped up in three-score and ten years. 
I had no wish for longer life. Age 
to me meant the old awaiting death’s 
release. “How heavy life must be on 
your shoulders,” I said with misplaced 
sympathy. 

“Life heavy ?'^ Chen-Chak was star- 
tled out of himself, his voice boomed 
and reverberated throughout the room. 
“Heavy — ^with only a tithe of the prob- 
lems of Life solved?” His voice sof- 
tened. “Ah, Knowledge is Life, and, 
as long as there are still more secrets 
to wrest from Nature, Life is fruitful.” 

With that he carefully reared him- 
self on his feet, trying out the height 
of the room with his head, but he was 
unable to stand completely erect. “The 
moment is come ; we can dally no 
longer,” he averred. “The Raxgeu 
will be up to more deviltries this day. 
You will follow. Come . . .” 

I was wondering how we were to 
get through those two heavy bronze 
doors, but Chen-Chak solved that prob- 
lem quickly. He brought from a hidden 
pocket a small round globe with a slight 
indentation on one side. He placed 
it at the end of one finger, and there 
it stayed apparently unsupported! 

“The Raxgeu did not bother to dis- 
arm me; they thouglit it impossible for 
me to reach my pockets with that dia- 
bolical suit of theirs on me !” He laughed 
softly, then glanced at Forrest and me. 
“Your helmets. Put them on.” We 
obeyed, and he turned his strange 
weapon upon the door before us. 

There was no sound, nothing to show 
anything was happening, but happen it 
did. The door was simply no more. 
It was washed out, dissolved in less than 
the twinkling of an eye. 

Chen-Chak noticed our open-mouthed 


astonishment. Thereupon he turned his 
ball around on his finger. Instantly 
the door was back in place, as whole 
and’ secure as before. In terse words 
he explained the process. He had sim- 
ply translated the door into the fourth 
dimension; ahead in Time, in other 
words. He could bring it back or allow 
it to wait for Time to catch up with it. 

A SECOND time he turned the ^obe, 
and again the door disappeared, 
only he did not bother to return it 
to its place. Then, motioning us back 
from the rush of air that would enter 
with its dissolution, he drove- the second 
door into nothingness. A miniature hur- 
ricane of air from the other side rushed 
into the lock and prison. It swirled 
about us, tearing at our suits like a 
maniac, but subsided as quickly as it 
had come. 

Chen-Chak was already squirming his 
way through the double entrance without 
regard for the tearing wind, and we 
found him waiting for us in the short 
corridor leading to the main laboratory 
of the Mercurians. He was bent half- 
double because of the low ceiling. We 
did not enter the laboratory immediately, 
but paused to reconnoiter. There were 
half a dozen small Mercurians in the 
laboratory seated at tiny desks situated 
here and there before the banks of 
tubes in which lambent fires boiled. In 
a low whisper Chen-Chak explained 
that these machines generated all the 
power of Mercury that was redistrib- 
uted throughout the globe by smaller sta- 
tions that simply picked up the load 
where it was needed most. It was the 
new day, and the Mercurians were 
awaiting a new shift to take their places. 
Several jrawned, and looked to a small 
circular entrance in one wall between 
two great tubes, where their relief 
would appear. As we stood in the 
corridor one little, ugly fellow who was 
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nearest us was seen to shiver as if a 
cold draft were upon his back. He 
looked about uneasily, and turning his 
eyes in our direction sensed our pres- 
ence. I saw Chen-Chak had already 
lifted his little globe. A moment later 
the tiny man disappeared forthwith. 

Then, raising his weapon again, the 
Saturnian picked off two more without 
the others’ knowledge. Two more went, 
blotted out like smoke, but now Chen- 
Chak had stepped into the chamber. 
The one remaining midget threw up his 
hands and started for the door I already 
mentioned. His treble scream came to 
us as he likewise was snuffed out. 

Ordinarily I am not one to counte- 
nance wanton murder without a qualm, 
but I knew this was just retribution for 
the hurts that Tica Bumo and all his 
kind had suffered at the hands of these 
fiends, but Chen-Chak put me right im- 
mediately. “They are not dead," he 
averred; “within half an hour of your 
time they will be returned, unaware of 
what has taken place. They must wait 
for Time to catch up with them I” 

I nodded understandingly. He was 
not one to kill without just cause. The 
men of Saturn had too great a respect 
for life to take it unnecessarily, and 
now that I consider what came to pass 
I realize with what sorrow Chen-Chak 
did what he was called upon to do by 
the Mercurians themselves. It is dif- 
ferent when one’s own life is at stake; 
but, even so, I believe Chen-Chak would 
have died himself rather than do what 
he did, had it not been for the com- 
mands of his superior. 

Now he was studying the laboratory, 
and, though it was only a morass to 
Forrest and myself, he seemed to un- 
derstand the use of each instrument the 
chamber contained. He strode over to 
a small desk half-way down the room 
and motioned to Forrest to join him. 
“These controls are far too delicate for 


my heavy hand; you must assist me," 
he said. 

Forrest was delighted to aid, and 
under the giant’s directions manipulated 
this dial and that lever, though he had 
to be careful in handling them, built as 
they were for the hands of the midgets. 
I was left by myself, as if Chen-Chak 
did not consider me capable of carrying 
out his instructions. Together the pair 
moved from desk to desk. I can not 
begin to appreciate what forces were 
brought into being, but I imagined the 
Saturnian was crippling the inner world 
of Mercury. Later, when I had time to 
question Forrest, he admitted he was as 
much in the dark about what he had 
actually accomplished as I was, but one 
after another the great tubes were los- 
ing their fire to become dead, inanimate 
things of glass. 

N OW, I sometimes wonder why 
Chen-Chak did not destroy them 
altogether, for, as it turned out, it would 
have been better so. It seemed he still 
had the hope of converting the vicious 
little men to his way of thinking, and 
wanted only to cripple the machines for 
the present. As it was, the Mercurians 
must have felt the awful extremes of 
heat and cold as the fires died out. 

Almost without realizing what I did, 
I kept an eye on the doonvay through 
which the last of tlie little men had tried 
to escape, so I was immediately aware 
of the appearance of two more in the 
entrance as soon as they came. They 
stood there astounded, unable to be- 
lieve their eyes. But before I could 
warn Chen-Chak he had whirled about, 
leveled his odd globular weapon upon 
them, and dispatched them as neatly 
and quickly as he had their fellows. All 
the while we remained in the laboratory 
no more appeared. Later, however, when 
we were to look with Chen-Chak into 
the vision plates aboard his great space- 
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ship, we were to see that the Mercurians 
depended entirely upon gravity and anti- 
gravity repellent forces to move upward 
or downward through their world. Hence 
when the Saturnian shut down their 
forces, the billions were all prisoners 
on the levels below. Only by forming 
human chains from one level to the 
other had they managed later to gain 
the laboratory level after our depar- 
ture. 

W E spent no more than fifteen min- 
utes in the laboratory. All but 
four of the great tubes were colorless 
now, and, in place of purple fires in 
those four, a golden red flame played 
in them. Chcn-Chak took from his hid- 
den pocket a small round glass which 
he put to his eye. He gazed through 
it a moment, then seemed satisfied. 

“The way to the surface is open to 
you now. In the chamber above you 
will find your ship as you left it. Drive 
outside, and you will find my ship there. 
I shall meet you directly.” 

“You do not come with us?” I in- 
quired. 

‘‘That way is too narrow for me, and 
would involve too much time to change 
its co-ordinates. I come another way. 
Go now!” 

Forrest led the way to the circular 
corridor down which we had first come 
to the laborator)'. I glanced back once. 
Like a gigantic genii from the past, 
Chen-Chak dominated the scene. He 
faced the central machine that stood 
before the four tubes in which the ebul- 
lient gold-red fire glowed. He bent over 
the machine with a small bar in his 
hand that he had pulled from the side 
of another instrument, which he was 
using for a lever. With the reddish 
gleam of the tubes on his ebon body 
kneeling on the floor, he was like some 
ancient worshiper doing homage to some 
weird god. 


I had to hurry to catch up with For- 
rest who was walking quickly up the 
ramp, then we were entering the bare 
room that lay at its end, and found the 
open shaft overhead awaiting us. As 
soon as we stood directly under the 
opening a force picked us up and lifted 
us through the shaft. We thus ascended 
to its mouth, and it was simple to 
grasp the side and climb upon the solid 
floor of the great chamber housing the 
Victory. Never was there a more wel- 
come sight. 

Inside Forrest went directly to the 
controls and swung the ship’s nose 
around to face the great opening of the 
cliff, slowly making for the opening. 
We were outside in the twilight before 
we saw the Saturnian’s ship, but we 
did not have to look .far. It dominated 
everything. A gigantic sphere, easily a 
thousand feet high, it stood on the 
bowl’s rim. 

Never had I seen a queerer ship of 
space. It was a deep, dull black, with- 
out a single feature to mar its outer 
shell. It stood in clear outline before 
us, yet that outline, on the other hand, 
oddly enough was indefinite, indefinable. 
I had the feeling that it had no real 
substance, that I could easily plunge a 
hand right through it. It looked spongy, 
tenuous. 

“Where’s its entrance?” I asked of 
Forrest, but he shook his head. There 
was nothing about the sphere to dis- 
tinguish any part of it as an opening. 
The Victory was a gnat beside it, as 
we bumped over the rough terrain look- 
ing for an alleged entrance. We had 
almost completely encircled it when I 
pointed a shaking finger at the shell. 

“Do you see what I see?’* I half- 
whispered as I stared at the apparition, 
which suddenly appeared against that 
strange background. 

It was Chan-Chak, and he had come 
from within the sphere; had in fact 
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seemed to walk right out of one of the 
sphere’s walls! 

Now he was standing before us, one 
foot on the ground, the other in the 
substance of his flyer motioning us to 
come to him at the point where he stood 
in the dull blackness. We could just 
distinguish his form, a darker shape 
against his unique background. 

“I — I take it, he wants us to go 
through the wall itself/* muttered For- 
rest, and I saw for once he was shaken. 
I nodded, unable to express my thoughts. 

CHAPTER X 
War I 

H ands quivering on the controls 
of our ship, Forrest, neverthe- 
less, was prepared to obey, and 
slowly he drove the Victory straight for 
that dull black wall before us, feeling 
his way, ready to put on brakes at the 
least warning of danger. Chen-Chak 
had disappeared from our sight within 
the shell, and now we were touching it. 
I was correct in my conjecture concern- 
ing its tenuousity, for the walls were 
no tnore than a mist falling away from 
us as we pushed forward, swirling be- 
hind us as we came on. Our lights re- 
fused to pierce the gloom, the darkness 
seemed physical, touchable. It was but 
a few seconds we were in the darkness ; 
it seemed ages. Forrest was manipulat- 
ing the flyer’s progress practically by 
touch as his eyes sought to see through 
the opaque mist. Then it was over. 
Light came, light so dazzling, it blinded 
us. 

Forrest, perforce, had halted the Vic- 
tory, not daring to budge until his eyes 
adjusted themselves to the sudden 
change. We found we w'ere within the 
sphere, our ship resting on a surface 
that had a slight curvature. This sur- 
face had the appearance of solidity, in 


color it was black, smooth and highly 
polished; yet it was apparent to us that 
we had come through the outer shell 
at this very point! 

Stupefied by the passage of these 
strange events neither of us thought to 
move. We simply sat where we were, 
staring in incredulous wonder. The 
sphere, as I already mentioned, was ap- 
proximately a thousand feet in diameter, 
and we had traversed about ten feet on 
entering it. The curved walls stretch^ 
away from us in all directions, the far- 
ther sides barely discernible because of 
the brilliant light, but overhead was 
something more tangible and unique. 

It was a round ball about forty feet 
in diameter hanging in the exact center 
of the sphere, yet having no insibte 
means of suspension. Spaced at inter- 
vals all over its surface were queer 
masses of metal and glittering glass, with 
intricate arrangements of wheels, wires, 
glowing tubes, levers and dials, and other 
shapes I can not give name to. And 
facing us, head down, standing upon the 
lower curve of the ball was none other 
than our strange host, Chen-Chak. He 
was motioning. He wanted us to join 
him. 

“He wants us to come up,” I said 
without reason to Forrest, wondering at 
the same time how it was to be done. 
He nodded, automatically closing the 
visor of his helmet. (Neither of us had 
taken off our space-suits, but had simply 
opened the visors on re-entering the 
Victory.) 

“Hadn’t we better renew our air- 
cartridges ?’’ I timidly suggested. 
“There's evidently no air, out there.” 

“Sure thing.” 

Wordless we removed the expended 
air cartridges from each other’s shoul- 
ders, and refilled them. In the airlock, 
after all the air had been withdrawn, 
we found it necessary to adjust our 
valves to outside air-pressure, then gin- 
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gerly stepped upon the inner shell of 
Chen-Chak's unusual ship. Still I did 
not see how we were to ascend to that 
round ball hanging unsupported over- 
head. I glanced about, half-expecting a 
ladder to appear from nowhere for our 
convenience. Then it liappened. 

AS suddenly, as if struck by a mighty 
hand, everything went black around 
me, a vertigo seized me. Never before 
had I been so sick in so short a space of 
time. Horrible pains shot through my 
body, tore at my muscles and beat at my 
skull. I remember wondering that the 
human body could stand such pain. 
Then, as quickly as the seizure came, it 
was gone. 

Swaying slightly I remained where I 
stood, enjoying the surcease from pain, 
training my senses upon my body to 
make sure that all of me was right 
again. There was a lightness in my 
head, a new feeling of unlimited 
strength in my body. I felt I could 
lick ten of my equals at once. 

“Well, ostrich, how long are you go- 
ing to keep your eyes shut?” 

It w'as Forrest having his fun at my 
expense, and I realized my eyes were 
tight shut, the muscles ached from a 
tight compression. 

“Say, I guess you*d close your eyes if 
you were suddenly seized by a severe 
pain like ...” I did not finish my 
thought as I wondered if he had not 
suffered as I. Then I saw Chen-Chak. 

Instead of being on the ball far over 
our heads upside-down he was beside us, 
holding a queer weapon in his hand, 
that looked somewhat like an old-fash- 
ioned sawed-off shot-gun. But what 
magic was this? My eyes were on the 
level with his single green orb; he was 
no longer a giant, but a man the size 
_of myself. He was smiling. He spoke. 

“Sorry, I made you suffer so, but it 
was necessary to increase your size, so 


the extra-gravitational force here on the 
control ball would not be felt so strong- 
ly. This way, it is more evenly dis- 
tributed. your muscles can coordinate 
themselves more easily ...” 

Increase our size! Extra-gravitational 
force. Control ball, evenly distributed. 
What was the man talking about? Wide 
mouthed I listened to him, half turning 
to see what Forrest thought of this. 
Thus it was I caught a glimpse, from 
the corner of my eye, of what lay over 
my head. And instead of seeing the 
forty foot ball I was puzzled to find 
myself staring upward at the curved 
surface of the inner shell of this strange 
space-ship. And there, like a fly on the 
ceiling, hung the Victory! 

Now I grasped what had happened. 
Somehow the Saturnian had lifted us 
beside him to the control ball of the 
ship; and in doing it he had enlarged 
our size to equal his. The ball itself 
had its owm gravity field so that what 
ordinarily should have been “down” was 
“up” and vice-versa. Later Forrest 
tried to explain how Chen-Chak in- 
creased our size by causing the mole- 
cules that made up our systems to ex- 
pand, thus swelling us to more than 
double our own height and girth. That 
accounted for the sudden sickness. I 
was tongue-tied now with surprise. 

*‘\70U see, my friend,” said Chen- 

1 . Chak kindly. “Time does not grow 
heavy on one’s hand as long as there are 
so many miraculous secrets to be plucked 
from Nature’s breast. These miracles 
I seem to perform are merely the re- 
sults of long ages of study and re- 
search. And still there are many grand- 
er secrets unknown to the Raxtau. Who 
should want to die, when the future 
promises so great a fulfilment?" 

I nodded. “I guess that was a 
faux pas on my part, but what could 
you expect from a savage like me." 
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“You are far from being a savage. 
Let us call you a child instead. To a 
child old age is death. But forget all 
that. You admire my ship?” 

I looked at him blankly. I wasn’t 
going to let myself be tripped again. 
I shook my head dubiously. “It’s the 
queerest ship I ever saw.” 

Chen-Chak threw back his head and 
laughed. “Ay, I would not doubt it, 
but in the future your ancestors will 
use such ships. Long ago my an- 
cestors deprived our world of all its 
minerals, excepting those too close to 
the core of the planet to be attainable. 
But Nature does not stop with the 
physical. The void is even a greater 
storehouse of energy and raw material. 
Each day our scientists discover new 
forces heretofore unknown to us. You 
call these forces “rays,” a term as am- 
biguous as our term “forces.” We do 
know them as energy in various forms, 
pure unadulterated energy.” 

Here Forrest who had been silent 
spoke up. “You mean to say that the 
solids of your ship are not solids after 
all?” 

“Ay. Not solids as you know solids. 
There is no metal in all your worlds 
comparable to the metal of this ship. 
You noticed, when you came through 
the outer wall, that it appeared to have 
no substance, but was a mist, vapor? 
Yet, now you perceive that that surface 
on which your ship rests is as solid as 
this sphere on which we stand. How- 
ever, before you entered here, this 
sphere was even as the outer wall — im- 
material. 

“See!” As he spoke Chen-Chak sud- 
denly depressed a small lever on a ma- 
chine near which we stood. At his 
touch the white glare of light around us 
faded sharply, the floor seemed to fall 
from under our feet. I felt mists swirl 
around us once again. Unconsciously 
Forrest and I clung to each other, still 


we did not fall. A moment and the 
light returned, and with it solidity. 

“Rays, forces,” said the giant, “held 
in subjugation by the power of light. 
To explain how it is done w'ould involve 
a degree of higher mathematics that is 
beyond your present comprehension. 
Light is the only thing known to sub- 
jugate these rays completely. Once the 
rays are solidified, they are as malleable 
as any metallic ore, and more enduring. 
You comprehend?” As he spoke I 
thought I saw a flicker of a smile cross 
his face, but it was gone as quickly as it 
came. 

Neither Forrester nor I were willing 
to admit anything. I think had Chen- 
Chak said to me “You are dead,” I 
would have straightway dropped life- 
less at his feet. But let him play with 
his rays and forces, I was interested 
simply in the material world. “How,” I 
wanted to know, “did you gain access to 
your ship in the first place? I know it 
was impossible for you to come up that 
shaft. How did you come? 

Forrest answered before Chen-Chak 
had a chance. “You materialized your- 
self within the wall of the ship, didn’t 
you, Chen-Chak?” 

He nodded, “I was longer in com- 
ing than I expected, for it was difficult 
to work with the Raxgeu forces, but I 
had to calculate exactly the ship’s posi- 
tion, else I might liave materialized in 
your little flyer, or not at all, since the 
atmosphere here is too tenuous a me- 
dium to rely upon,” 

“Is nothing impossible to you?” For- 
rest demanded sharply. 

T he miracle man laughed as if at a 
good joke. “I hope that it shall not 
be impossible to convert the men of 
Mercury to my way of thinking! Come, 
we talk, and meanwhile our diminutive 
friends organize their forces anew. And 
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I must have word with the Heig Rau* 
first!" 

As he spoke he was leading us around 
the sphere to its opposite side. Here 
a strange machine filled almost the en- 
tire side of the sphere. It looked to me 
for all the world like one of those 
mammoth pipe-organs of Tellus. There 
was a great bank of keys (I counted no 
less than forty rows), and in a great 
circle were the “stops," round, white 
buttons marked with queer hieroglyphic- 
like figures. Above, standing on end 
like the pipes of the organ, were hun- 
dreds of glass-like tubes rangfing from 
pencil-thinness to a size double a man’s 
girth. Only the tubes had no mouths 
such as those of organ pipes. Set 
above the banks of keys were a series 
of round mirrors of hightly polished 
metal. The central mirror was about 
three feet across, and those on either 
side were proportionately smaller, until 
the last ones were no more than four 
inches across. 

Chen-Chak took his place immediately 
upon a round stool, facing the keyboard, 
placing his feet on two round bars that 
dropped from the framework before 
him. Pressing one of these bars brought 
the “organ" to life. Color began to 
glow in the tubes above him ; in a faint 
whisper of golden light. It wavered a 
moment then burst into bright glory that 
communicated itself to one then to 
another of the tubes, row after row. 
So intense grew the golden light it began 
to hurt our eyes, but then Chen-Chak 
touchfed several “stops" of his key- 
board and the gold faded into blue, a 
restful blue, that soothed and caressed. 
For a moment his twenty fingers raced 
over the machine, and so absorbed were 
Forrest and I in that play of colors that 
we noticed nothing else, until the Satur- 
nian suddenly spoke. 

“You will find chairs behind you, 


gentlemen." He knew that we were tired. 

His voice startled us, and looking 
around we were surprised to find that 
on a yellow slab next to the machine, 
there were two black metal, three-legged 
arm-chairs, where no chairs had been 
before. Glancing at each other we 
picked up the chairs and placed them 
just behind Chen-Chak, sitting down 
self-consciously. We were unaccus- 
tomed to chairs appearing from no- 
where. Next we looked at our host to 
express our thanks, only he had for- 
gotten us as he worked diligently over 
his controls. 

We realized that the central mirror 
over his head was glowing with sil- 
very light ; behind it colors flicked in the 
hundreds of tubes, a very mosaic of 
polychromatic flame. But the mirror 
held our attention as it turned blue, 
then green and back to silver. Now a 
form was taking shape on its surface, 
and a massive head looked out of the 
mirror, a smooth black head, single- 
eyed and strangely handsome. The face 
was gentle, kindly. 

“Ge Hurta, Heig-Rau, dictator of 
Saxta," whispered Chen-Chak, then was 
silent, and a strange voice spoke some- 
where in the depths of the machine. The 
language was new to our ears, liquid in 
tone. Chen-Chak answered in kind, and 
for several moments the two carried on 
a dialogue of which we could not under- 
stand a word. Chen-Chak played again 
on his organ, and one of the smaller 
mirrors beside the central mirror showed 
another head. It was the livid white, 
ugly face of a midget Mercurian, ex- 
pressionless except for an ugly twist to 
the thin lips. Chen-Chak addressed this 
second apparition in the same tongue he 
had used to Ge Hurta, and again we 
listened to unintelligible speech, to 
which now and then the Heig-Rau of 
Saxta added a word. 
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T here was a sweep of emotion 
across the midget’s face, and though 
we could not understand what was pass- 
ing between the three we saw that the 
Mercurian was defiant, contemptuous 
and at the same time challenging his 
enemies to do their worst. In his 
mouth the liquid language sounded harsh, 
guttural, menacing. Ge Hurta spoke 
one sharp, terse word at which Chen- 
Chak switched the control that blotted 
out the face of the Mercurian leader. 

Instantly another vision flashed on the 
screen, and we found ourselves peering 
into the laboratory we had lately 
quitted. The four tubes that had been 
left alive by Chen-Cliak flanked with 
color, pulsating with vivid purple fire, 
and an admixture of rose and violet. It 
was evident the little men of the inner 
world were busily repairing the other 
tubes that had been tampered with. Even 
as we stared into the mirror, another 
four tubes sprang to life; faint dim 
colors glowed in their depths to slowly 
swell in intensity. 

The mirror on the other side of the 
central screen in which the face of Ge 
Hurta still showed glowed with another 
scene. It was a second laboratory with- 
in the planet. Here again was strange 
activity we could not understand. One 
after another Chen-Chak filled all the vi- 
sion screens before him with life, show- 
ing us unwonted activity within the 
planet under us. 

A deep sigh seemed drawn from the 
very depths of his being as he declared 
*Tt is war!” 

CHAPTER XI 
Fighting a World 

T he face of Ge Hurta on Saturn 
faded from our view, and Chen- 
Chak’s four hands flew over his 
controls, filling the great tubes above us 
with lively color, soft shades, pastels, 


fairy colors. Then suddenly they ap- 
peared overcome by new colors, dark 
reds, purples, deep midnight blues, glar- 
ing yellows, hideous greens, and through 
it all the giant’s fingers flew over the 
key-banks so swiftly they seemed to have 
a life of their own. We seemed forgot- 
ten. 

“But no,” he spoke. “It is war to the 
end. Henceforth it must be either Sajj- 
ta or Raxge, Saturn or Mercury. Raxge 
has fired the first shot. Ay 1 Feel 
that?” 

As he spoke he took his hands from 
the controls and for a moment allowed 
the colors in the tubes to fade slightly. 
Forrest and I both felt it, a terrible 
pressure weighing us down in our chairs, 
a fierce tingling through our bodies, an 
inability to move a muscle. 

I grew frightened. I wanted to cry 
out. But Chen-Chak unaffected by the 
power the Mercurians were pouring 
upon his ship returned to his keys. In- 
stantly the tubes gave off evil colors, 
blacks, dirty browns, bilious greens and 
yellows. With their coming the force 
that had swept over Forrest and my- 
self lifted and we were free again. 

*'It is my power against all of Mer- 
cury, for Saturn can not aid us now. 
Venus and Mars lay in the way, and 
would absorb all the forces Raxta, 
which is Saturn, could generate. It is 
because they know that the Raxgeu dare 
defy us!” exclaimed Chen-Chak. 

Again we were forgotten, as his 
fingers worked over the controls. The 
colors in the tubes held steady. The 
central mirror was filled with the 
scene in the laboratory below, and I saw 
that all the tubes there were alive, the 
purple almost black. The Mercurians 
were gathered in excited groups, gestic- 
ulating wildly with their four hands. 
Now and then one broke from a group 
to run to a desk to work on paper or on 
a machine. 
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Sitting where I was I could see half 
Chen-Chak's face. It was grim, set in 
tense lines. Now he pressed the bar 
under his left foot far down, depressing 
it to its full extent, and his face showed 
the strain put upon him. The tubes 
seemed wild, colors shot back and forth 
so quickly it was impossible to follow 
their flight. Then suddenly all color 
was gone,, each tube was a solid spear of 
white, white light. Forrest and I 
had to cover our eyes against the tor- 
ture of that splendor. Somehow I man- 
aged to open my eyes again and focus 
them upon the mirror containing the 
Mercurian laboratory in miniature. 

What had happened there? Why, 
they were in panic! Groups were run- 
ning here and there, tiny men bent over 
machines, sometimes two or three were 
clinging to a single lever in an effort 
to depress it fully. I almost imagined 
I could hear their high shrill voices 
shouting with fear. A few. however 
seemed to have kept their heads, they 
were working over controls, just as 
Chen-Chak toiled, and the white light 
in the tubes over our heads grew mo- 
mentarily dull. In response the Saturn- 
ian depressed the bar under his left 
foot even farther tlian before, his face 
showing again the terrific struggle that 
it all cost him. 

It was Forrest who called my atten- 
tion to what had occurred around us. 
for I had been too intent upon the 
laboratory scene and Chen-Chak to think 
of anything else. **Look,’' breathed For- 
rest, “the walls of the ship are gone!" 

I followed the direction of his finger 
to see that he spoke the truth. The 
solid walls of the sphere were gone! 
Only the ball on which we sat, remained, 
suspended almost five hundred feet 
above the lonely twilighted world of 
Mercury. Where we sat we were at 
right angles to the surface, our bodies 
parallel with the livid soil. The strange 


black cliff that was the entrance to the 
inner world pointed it damning finger 
at us. On the horizon gleamed the 
orange ball that was the sun. 

What new phenomenon this ? **The 
Victory!! I cried. gone!" 

“It is safe, never fear,” the deep 
booming voice of Chen-Chak assured 
us. “Your ship is on the other side 
of the ball. The walls are still about us, 
though they are invisible to you. We 
are simply in transit and whenever that 
occurs the walls appear (fissolved. There 
is nothing to fear . . 

“In transit? You mean we are trav- 
eling?” I looked from Chen-Chak to the 
surface of Mercury hanging below us. 
I could have sworn it was unchanged 
in relation to ourselves. 

“The sun, the snn!" Forrest clutched 
my arm as he cried out. 

H anging on Mercury’s horizon 
the sun looked like a great, bloated 
orange. Normally, it was two-thirds the 
size when seen from Tellus, but now it 
acted queerly. It seemed to be ex- 
panding! 

But no, even as I stared, it dwindled 
again and was Mercury-normal. But 
wait. It had changed its place; it ap- 
peared to be swimming rapidly toward 
us ; now it was high overhead. Mercury 
was rotating. 

That was only the beginning of Sol’s 
queer antics, or rather Mercury’s an- 
tics, for that planet seemed to have 
gone wild. It rocked like a ship at sea; 
it danced frantically up and down; it 
spun weirdly so that the sun appeared 
first in one corner of the sky, now in 
another, and sometimes was not visible 
at all. 

My eyes kept returning to Chen-Chak’s 
chromatism. I knew that in some w'ay 
hands flew over the keys before him. 
Colors raced in the tubes over his black 
head, sometimes white, sometimes pur- 
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pie, red, yellow, black— every color of 
the spectrum, and many more it seemed 
to me, as several colors flowed together, 
combining into every sort of weird 
chromatism. I knew that in some way 
the Saturnian was accountable for the 
strange antics of Mercury, irreverently I 
thought of a dog shaking a bone. 

I glimpsed the scene in the laboratory 
below again. There was no longer panic 
there. The little men were grimly man- 
ipulating their machines, only glancing 
now and then at a big screen I had not 
noticed before, which showed them the 
motions of their planet as they struggled 
for supremacy with the giant Saturnian. 

I understood now what Chen-Chak 
was doing. He was dragging Mercury 
from its orbit . . . 

And the motions of the sun grew 
wilder. Now it was twice its size, now 
it retreated rapidly, now Mercury spun 
like a top. There were moments when 
things seemed almost normal, the sun 
tottered, then swung back to almost nor- 
mal position on Mercury’s horizon. The 
Mercurians were giving Chen-Chak a 
real fight, and all the while they kept 
his ship in leash. He was at checkmate, 
and unless he could control new forces 
the battle was lost. Suddenly the labor- 
atory scene faded from the central 
screen over his face; the head of Ge 
Ilurta on Raxta took its place. His 
booming voice spoke — a moment — and 
his face disappeared as Chen-Chak 
shook his head. 

T hereupon, I saw him reach for- 
ward under the framework of his 
machine with his right foot, and he placed 
it on the second bar which he had dis- 
regarded up to the present. He pushed 
upon it with all his might, and in re- 
sponse the tubes overhead glowed with 
a new, bitter, fiery flame. Involuntarily 
my eyes went to the sun. A cry rose 


in my throat. For the sun was falling, 
falling upon us. 

I could not tear my eyes away. All 
thought left me as 1 stared in unbe- 
lief at the great ball of flame racing to- 
ward us at unguessed speed. It was 
terrific, horrible, soul-stirring. 

What was Chen-Chak about? What 
was the order from his Heig-Rau? Was 
the intention to throw Mercury into the 
sun? 

Again I looked to the Saturnian, and 
was startled anew. There sat Chen- 
Chak at his controls, unperturbed, play- 
ing on his bank of keys as if in some 
pleasant studio far away from strife and 
world-ruin. His face was quiet now, the 
heavy lines that had etched themselves 
there were gone, and I could have 
sworn I heard him humming. He was 
humming. In the silence around us 
we could hear a soft murmur like that 
of a mother crooning to its babe, a cat 
purring in the sun. 

And all the while the sun grew more 
massive. It filled our sky; its horrible 
fire tinting the landscape below with a 
lurid flame from hell. Mercury spun at 
a terrific rate. Day, night, twilight had 
become one. The planets were a blur 
of light in the sky. It was the end, I 
told myself, the end of everything! 

Fascinated I could not tear my eyes 
from the sky. It was a kaleidoscope of 
varying shades of light. The sun was 
a deep yellow. And still grew larger, 
nearer, rushing at us with awful 
velocity. 

“Don’t Look at the Sun/’ roared 
Chen-Chak, but the warning was useless 
to me. Unable to look more I had 
dropped my head between my arms, cov- 
ered my face with my hands and awaited 
the death I was certain would come. 

An age seemed to pass over me, and 
yet nothing happened. At length I 
dared to lift my head, to open an eye, 
looking at Chen-Chak instead of the sun. 
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He still sat on his stool, unruffled, hands 
moving slowly this way and that. The 
fire in the tubes was a vicious red, but 
I could look at them unblinkingly. 

The central screen still showed the 
Mercurian laboratory. The little men 
knew doom was upon them. They no 
longer tended their machines, but stood 
with arms folded staring grimly at their 
own screen that showed them the sun, 
a mass that overflowed the mirror. The 
Lilliputian who had defied Ge Hurta 
stood before a smaller screen in which 
a black face showed. Glancing side- 
ways, I realized that an enlargement of 
the same face showed in one of the 
screens before Chen-Chak. Chen-Chak 
addressed him again in their common 
language. 

T he little Mercurian was without 
emotion. At a word from Ge 
Hurta he sneered, arrogance written 
upon his ugly face. Ge Hurta said a 
single word, the Mercurian shrugged 
his double shoulders. Now I felt a new 
power surge through the sphere upon 
which we sat. 

I dared a half glance at the sun that 
filled all the sky, one side cut sharply 
by the bulge of Mercury. More rapidly 
than before we were falling toward it. 
It was no longer globular, its shape was 
indefinitely defined, broken by the great 
out-spreading arms of the mighty prom- 
inences, some reaching as far as 300,000 
miles from the surface, while all around 
stretched the corona, a glorious halo 
of pearly light pushing millions of miles 
into space. 

I found myself remembering all I 
knew of the sun. The photosphere, the 
apparent surface of the sun that 
bounded it,' the reversing layer lying 
above the photosphere, a layer or sheet 
of gases from five hundred to a thou- 
sand miles thick, called by that name be- 
cause it produces a reversed or absorp- 


tion spectrum, containing the many ter- 
restrial substances such as calcium and 
iron in vaporous state, and above that 
the chromosphere, another layer of gas 
from five to ten thousand miles deep, 
the color-sphere. At the times of a 
total eclipse of the sun as seen from 
Tellus, it is the chromosphere that ap- 
pears as a brilliant fringe whose outer 
surface is covered with leaping flames. 
These are the eruptions of the sun-spots 
called prominences which break up into 
it and ascend to great heights. 

And we were falling into that awful 
furnace. That was certain. We were 
close to the corona by now, and it would, 
be a matter of a few minutes before we 
should enter it at the rate we were 
going. 

I thought of Mercury. Insulated as 
we seemed to be from the sun’s glare 
and heat, by the unique forces Chen- 
Chak controlled, we were as comfort- 
able as if we sat in our drawing room at 
home, but was Mercury insulated ? 
Wouldn’t the refrigerating units be over- 
taxed to the cracking point? I looked at 
the place where Mercury should have 
been. 

I had grown used to the vision of us 
apparently suspended five hundred- feet 
above the planet but that five hundred 
feet had stretched to a thousand, was 
widening more. And the planet swayed, 
wobbled 1 

And something was happening around 
us. The air was growing dark, black, a 
haze enfolded us. It was reminiscent of 
something I had known in the past, the 
far past. I remembered. The walls of 
Chen-Chak’s space-ship, those suspended 
forces, whatever they were — were closing 
about us. Mercury and the sun were 
blotted from our eyes. 

For minutes on end we seemed totter- 
ing on the brink of some horrible abyss, 
I could feel the sphere turning under me, 
turning faster, faster, the whole space- 
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ship was turning, turning. Again Chen- 
Chak’s hands flew over his controls, and 
the blackness grew, while the tubes above 
him were filled with pulsing waves of 
black. Next came the sensation of fall- 
ing, as if the control ball had dropped 
from under me. I had a last vision of 
Chen-Chak — tensely grim, every line in 
his body, every muscle clearly penciled 
in my eyes, then the sickness came. 

It was the same sickness I had ex- 
perienced when Chen-Chak expanded 
our bodies on our entrance to the sphere, 
only it was sickness intensified a thou- 
sand times. Every bone in my body 
seemed crushed ; I felt that giant hands 
tore at my flesh, twisted it into a trou- 
sand shapes. Something pounded my 
skull so it rang like a mighty gong, and 
every reverberation was hell itself. I 
med an uncounted number of deaths. I 
scarcely knew when the surcease from 
pain came. 

CHAPTER XII 

Au Revoir 

S OMEONE was shaking me. I 
could feel the touch of flesh on 
my arm, I heard a voice, but I 
was unmoved. I was dead, of that I 
was now thoroughly convinced. Why 
should someone try to arouse me? 

But the shaking persisted, the voice 
was insistent. “Bruce, Bruce Warren, 
old man, come out of it. It’s all over 
now !“ I recognized Morton Forrest's 
voice, his shaking hand was physical. 
“We're safe, man, safe. Don't you un- 
derstand? Wake up. wake up.” 

“All over? Safe?’’ What did those 
words mean? Ah, it comes ba'ck. Mer- 
cury, the little men, the Saturnian es- 
cape, the impossible ship, the fall into 
the sun. But how could we be safe? I 
was curious enough to open my eyes. 

I was lying on the floor of the in- 
ner ball of Chen-Chak’s ship. It wasn’t 


a dream after all. Forrest was bending 
over me. I saw the strange form of 
the Saturnian above me on tlie stool 
facing me. Behind him a rosy light 
glowed in the hundreds of tubes. Over- 
head was the great globe of the sun, 
nonnal once again, scarcely larger than 
when seen from Mercury. It was all 
a hoax. None of these things had 
happened. We had not fallen into the 
sun! 

“What's all over?” I demanded of 
Forrest. 

“Mercury — in there!” He jerked a 
hand toward the sun. 

“I shook my head to clear it. “Then 
— then it really happened. We dumped 
Mercury into the sun ?” 

“Yes, Mercury is in the sun.” 

“But we — how did we escape? I 
thought we were done for!” 

“We went through the sun, through 
the chromosphere 1” 

“We — what? You mean we really fell 
into the sun?” 

“Well, not into it, but through it, 
through the outer shell. We're on the 
other side now. Look, you can see' 
Tellus just appearing around the limb 
of the sun.” 

“But that’s impossible I” 

Chen-Chak spoke for the fir^ time, 
his voice sounded infinitely weary. ^‘It 
is true — we have been through the sun 
— ^the first men to have been through a 
sun — ^and live.” There was real awe 
in his voice. He went on speaking as 
if thinking aloud. “Men of Raxta said 
it could be done by attaining a velocity 
of a speed more than that of light it- 
self . . 

“Lord! And Mercury fell in there!’* 

“They fought to the end, refusing 
to believe it could be done; they re- 
fused to admit defeat, to bow to the 
supremacy of the Raxtaul It is better 
so. No man has the right to enslave 
another.” 
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Forrest and I added “Amen.”’ It was 
true, men most live in harmony, in 
brotherhood, not in strife and slavery. 
The solar system was too small to con- 
tain such creatures as the Mercurians. 
I remembered Tica Bumo, and those 
other living test-tubes. They were re- 
venged, the future saved. 

"But wait,” I cried. "We have been 
taught that each planet has its place 
in the system, that each is a cog neces- 
sary to the balance of all. How could 
Mercury fall and not affect the others?” 

Chen-Chak shook his head. "The 
whole system was affected, but my peo- 
ple were guarding them ; they did not 
permit them to fall. You will find changes, 
some. I think, for the best.” 

I found myself shivering, my head was 
in a whirl. "I want sleep, I can’t think,” 
I cried out. 

The Saturnian nodded, his face was 
kindly, fatherly. "A few minutes and you 
shall 1)6 home, my friends, on your own 
familiar world,” and as he spoke he 
turned to his controls. 

I may have slept. I do not know, but I 
was aroused by the deep voice of our 
host. "You have arrived, my friends,” 
he said. 

T JUMPED at the sound of his voice, 
and saw that Forrest had been deeply 
wrapped in his thoughts. He almost 
jumped from his seat at the sound of that 
heavy voice. We both stared across the 
few million miles separating us from 
our own world. Behind us glowered a 
turbulent sun, its heaving tentacles paint- 
ing space in a raw gash of color. It 
seemed more radiant than ever, its prom- 
inence.s higher, less controlled. Was Sol 
having a fit of indigestion after its heavy 


meal? It appeared closer to Tellus than 
usual. 

Later we learned what had happened 
during the fall of Mercury. Tellus had 
dropped fourteen million milel nearer 
the sun in one awful moment, Venus six 
million. Our world was to profit by the 
change in the future, but now the ter- 
rific storms occasioned by Mercury’s 
going had not subsided. From our posi- 
tion we could not see a single physical 
feature, earth and water were shrouded 
in thick clouds. 

Forrest spoke. ‘T had hoped, Chen- 
Chak, that you would invite us to your 
world.” 

The Saturnian or Raxtau was silent a 
moment. "I believe you are needed more 
on your planet for the present, Morton 
Forrest. There is much you can explain 
there. I shall not say you are unwelcome 
on my world. 

"Now you must go.” 

As he finished speaking he rose from 
his stool and picked up the rifle-like affair 
with which he had raised us from the^ 
inner shell of his ship to the control 
globe on which we stood. We made our 
adieux, and as he turned his instrument 
upon us we felt that awful sickness of his 
ray, as it reduced our bodies to normal 
size. We found ourselves standing once 
again on the solid floor beside the Victory. 
ClKn-Chak stood on the globe waving one 
monstrous hand from the air-lock of his 
ship. 

Forrest took l)i.s place before the con- 
trols, and the walls under us melted away. 
Slowly the Victory drove through the 
swirling mists, and we popped into space 
once more. Toother we turned our eyes 
to look at the giant sphere, but it was 
gone. Gone completely ! 


The End 
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Draught of Immortality 

By A. W. BERNAL 

Tfte fantasy, with a deep moral in it, may fairly find a way among stories of 
science fiction. This story is concerned with life and ethics and is told in so 
pleasant a way as to entitle it to appreciation from our readers. It involves a 
subject for serious meditation. 


“"■^OUND it, you say, sealed up 
air-tight within the wall?" I 
murmured, echoing the words 
of the workman who faced me. 

I examined it again. It was a deu- 
cedly queer little box. But I had to dis- 
agree with the other’s assurance that 
it had been sealed up air-tight any- 
where. There must have been crevices 
communicating with the outside of 
that old wall, else spiders could not 
have spun the many webs whose re- 
mains draped sides and top of the 
casket. 

And old? Grimy with dust and cob- 
webs which had blackened and caked 
into a crust of nearly a finger’s thick- 
ness, the miniature chest mutely pro- 
claimed its age. I held it close to my 
ear, shaking the rusted thing gently. 
Dust swirled about my head in a 
cloud, bringing a fit of sneezing upon 
me. I set the box upon the table and 
reached for my handkerchief whiie a 
littie thrill of anticipation ran 
through me. I had heard a faint 
rattie .... the box still contained a 
secret ! 

The round-faced Cockney workman 
was jabbering again. “Hi was just 
digging at the wall, sir,” quoth he, 
“when all of a suddint, sir. Hi ’its 
a stone wiv my ’and-pick wot drops 
plump out at my feet, sir, wivout Hi 
’aving ’ardly tapped it like. ‘Somefing 
strynge ’ere,’ says Hi and looks to see 
why the stone’s so bloody loose. And 


blimey, if Hi don’t see a little square 
cubby-’ole in the rock wall, sir, wiv 
that iron box in it. 

“ ‘Oho,’ says Hi, ‘the marster of the 
'ouse should ’ear of this,’ says Hi, and 
straightway brings it up to you, sir.” 

I flipped the man some silver for 
his honesty and instructed him to tell 
the other workers to call it a day and 
leave. Mumbling appreciation for my 
generosity, the Cockney pocketed the 
shillings and discreetly withdrew at 
once, leaving me alone in my study. 

Now, the discovery of the ancient 
casket had come about in this manner. 
My place is an old, ancestral castle 
near an insignificant little spot called 
Chalmsbury Abbey, in Surrey county. 
It is old, of 13th century origin, and 
consequently always sadly in need of 
repair. On the day the remarkable old 
chest had been brought to me, I was 
having some strengthening work done 
in the huge cellar, which first neces- 
sitated the removal of a crumbling 
stone wall originally erected to form 
a small underground cell, beneath the 
castle proper. The rusted, be-webbed 
box had been found sealed-up in a hole 
within this same wall. 

I had, of course, absolutely no idea 
of what the mysterious box might 
contain ; but still I felt that something 
of importance, or at least, something 
of great singularity was within its 
rusty confines, for to my knowledge 
no one had ever had occasion to use 
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that underground chamber except its 
builder, who had lived in the early 
part of the 13th century. So I decided 
that there was a very good chance 
that the little chest had been locked 
within stone for over seven centuries. 

But the thought that made my heart 
pound faster and made my fingers 
tremble, as I sought to pry open the 
rusted lid of the metal box with a let- 
ter-opener, was that this ancestor of 
mine was purported to have been an 
alchemist and sorcerer who had con- 
cocted many potent and eerie brews 
within his cellar ‘devil’s den,’ until his 
Satanic majesty himself had appeared 
to the magician one day to demand his 
soul in payment for a knowledge of 
unearthly secrets. 

Fumbling nervously, I inserted the 
letter-opener into a crack between the 
lid of the box and the body of the box 
and pressed, gently at first, then with 
gradually Increasing strength. Pres- 
ently the rust-eaten lock snapped, the 
corroded hinges parted, and the lid 
came free and clanged metallically 
upon the table on which the box was 
resting. 

Breathiessly, I blinked my eyes to 
rid them of the dust and rust particles 
which I had stirred up in a thick 
cloud. When the pungent haze settled, 
I stared eagerly into the casket from 
antiquity. 

Just exactly what I had expected to 
find I am not sure, but what the casket 
did contain was several sheets of 
dried and brittle parchment and a 
tiny phial. It was growing dim in my 
study; the short winter’s day was 
drawing to its close. I switched on the 
table lamp, sub-consciously aware of 
the noise of the departing working- 
men, as I did so. With the utmost care 
I removed the cracked parchments 
and the phial from the box and placed 
them upon the polished table-top near 


the lamp, as if they were so many 
delicate egg shells. 

In the rays of the lamp I could dis- 
cern every character on the parch- 
ments, faded though they were, and 
observed at once that the document 
was penned in a scrawling, black-let- 
ter Latin. This I had expected. Hastily 
I ran my eyes over the sheets, seeking 
some signature or date by which I 
might identify the age of the writing. 
A scribble across the bottom of the 
last parchment sent the blood throb- 
bing through my brain and I uttered 
an exclamation of delight, one almost 
of triumph, for in bold, firm strokes 
was written : 

MUNSTER— MCCXXIV 

Munster, Munster the Magician. 
Munster — Satan’s apprentice ! My 
hand quivered as I caressed the signa- 
ture of my wicked ancestor, and my 
whole being tingled with I know not 
what emotions. For Munster — in 
spite of his name he had been a full- 
blooded Englishman — ^was my fore- 
bear who had first dwelt in this castle 
which is my heritage, and who was 
said to have bartered his soul to Satan 
in return for the knowledge of a 
wizard ! 

My eyes darted from the parch- 
ments to the little glass bottle. I 
snatched this up and held it against 
the light. The phial was full of an 
amber, syrupy fluid that reminded me 
strongly of honey. Only this liquid 
seemed to sparkle with diamond 
dust ; it seemed to be permeated with 
life. I tilted the phial and a bubble of 
air rose sluggishly through the golden 
syrupy stuff. 

T LICKED at my dry lips. What 

devil’s brew was I gazing at? What 
ghastly ingredients had been boiled 
in a witch’s cauldron to produce these 
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few drops of enchanted elixir? My 
face lit up, as I visioned my bearded 
ancestor muttering incantations over 
a steaming pot of magical lierbs in 
his cellar den, seven long centuries 
ago. 

But what was in this particular 
bottle? I grasped the stopper to the 
phial and was about to withdraw it 
when I stopped, struck by the thought 
that the beautiful liquid might give 
off poisonous vapors that would 
strangle me where I stood. 

"No,*' I said, talking aloud to my- 
self as is sometimes my habit, “I'd 
better read the parchments first, be- 
fore I unseal this bottle of Munster’s 
magic. No doubt, all is explained in 
the accompanying sheets.” 

So speaking, I very carefully laid 
the phial down beside the parchments 
and got ready to make a translation of 
Munster’s ancient message. I began 
by throwing some logs upon the 
brightly blazing fire and preparing a 
big pot of tea, for I well knew that 
the translating of Munster’s medieval 
scrawl into modern English, would 
prove a difficult and painful task 
which might carry me well into the 
morning. I w&s decided, at all events, 
to decipher the writings and get a 
full understanding of the secret of the 
casket from antiquity at a single sit- 
ting. I was burning with curiosity. 

After changing to comfortable 
carpet slippers, pulling up a soft easy- 
chair, and filling my pipe, I set to 
work at my task. For many hours I 
pored tediously over the black-letter 
script, pausing only to add another 
log to the fire from time to time. 
Smoke issuing from my pipe hung 
about my head in a dense, blue haze, 
as I continuously puffed at it through 
the long hours. I scarcely heeded this, 
however, for in truth I was plunged 
deep in concentrated effort, since my 


Latin was none too good to start with 
and the parchments were often 
cracked right at the parts where Mun- 
ster’s scrawl ran, while in a few spots 
the ink had faded out to such a degree 
that sometimes two or three words 
were entirely illegible. Fortunately, 
though, these gaps were infrequent 
and I was afterwards able to supply 
words of my own to fill in the blank 
spaces and so to make the message 
read smoothly. 

When at last I finished, it was near- 
ly midnight. The wind was howling 
loudly through chinks and crevices in 
parts of the castle, and at frequent 
intervals I could hear the window 
panes rattle, as the gale hurled a 
flurry of white flakes thudding 
against the side of the building. 

I threw my pencil down and leaned 
back in my easy-chair, briskly rub- 
bing my right hand to get the cramp 
out of it born of my weary hours of 
toil. I blinked my eyes a bit sleepily, 
for in spite of the high key of excite- 
ment to which I was pitched, a rather 
strenuous day coupled with my re- 
cently completed work of translation, 
at which I was no adept, had left me 
extraordinarily fatigued. 

I yawned and glanced at the sheets 
of paper upon which I had scribbled 
my translation. It seemed an extreme- 
ly little amount of writing to have re- 
quired such a tremendous amount of 
work on my part to translate. 

I commenced to read. Sleepily at 
first, but with increasing eagerness, 
my eyes traveled over the ancient 
message which I held somewhat un- 
steadily in the light of the lamp, with 
a hand that shook from excitement. 

Here is a very free translation of 
that astounding tale, written upon 
parchments and stowed away with the 
vial of golden fluid in the little iron 
casket, one day seven hundred long 
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years ago, by the hand of Munster, 
the Magician. 

“To Ye Who Find This Writing ; 

“Know that I am a great magician. 

“Know that the phial in this casket 
is of miraculous potency — cherish it. 
Diamonds and rubies and other 
precious gems would be traded for it 
— ^treasure it. A monarch would offer 
his throne for its elixir — ^keep it. Men 
would gladly slay for it — ^hide it. And 
if ye desire immortality — drink it! 

“Know that I, a mortal born of 
woman, have by like elixir, endured 
upon this earth for more than four 
score and fifteen years even now 
and yet am I sturdy, and strong of 
arm, and clear of eye, and quick of 
wit. 

“Yet take not the golden potion 
now, but list to me and judge ye 
whether or not it is accursed or 
blessed. 

“Hark ye to my tale. When I was 
but a beardless youth, I apprenticed 
myself to a great man and one who 
was called a sorcerer. But know ye 
that this appellation was false. For- 
sooth, the ocean’s depths held no 
secrets from him, yet he was not a 
wizard. Forsooth, the darkness of the 
Pit held no terrors for him, yet he was 
not agent to that which is Evil. 

“Known to him were the mysteries 
of nature, of the heavens, of the earth, 
and of the waters beneath the earth. 
Yet it was not by the evils of witchery 
but by the greatness of his mind, that 
he knew these things and others. For 
know ye, who read, that what men in 
their ignorance call magic is but natu- 
ral to him who understands; and 
know also that many things man 
names ‘miracle’ are but the workings 
of a natural law of our mother. 
Nature. For, in truth. Nature’s won- 
ders are all miracles, and the only 
miracles. 


“Perhaps ye who read know that 
even now, and in your day, remote 
from this, men do no longer burn 
others at the stake and torture them 
foully and with great cruelty, because 
of their vast wisdom; but instead, 
honor them, and do homage, for their 
greatness is above that of kings and 
their wealth cannot be measured by 
yellow gold. 

“Know ye then, that it was to such 
a man that I, a youth, apprenticed 
myself. From him I learned much of 
value, and he taught me to perform 
what I believed to be miracles, for he 
loved me. 

“When he was smelt out as an 
agent of Evil, and put hideously 
to death, I escaped and with me 
took his writings which shone with 
knowledge as does the night sky 
with stars. 

“Many wondrous things I found 
within his writings, and of them all 
I studied most eagerly those that 
dealt with the boiling of herbs and 
the compounding of the minerals of 
the earth into potions that killed 
mine enemies and made well my ail- 
ing dear ones. 

“And I read those writings and 
studied them until I could do all things 
a physician claims to do. I made the 
cripple sound, the infirm I made 
strong, and to the biind I sometimes 
gave sight, although this I could not 
always do. Aye, sometimes I failed, 
but mainly I won triumph from my 
minerals and herbs. 

“But if I could win the dying back 
from death, I could not breathe again 
into a cold corpse the spark of living, 
and this I desired to do above all 
things. 

“For two score years I toiled, aye, 
the years fell away as the raindrops 
fall from the clouds, and yet my goal 
was unreached. 
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iil^NOW ye now, the glittering 
crown of success adorned my 
hrow at last. For one dismal night, as 
I brewed certain herbs and other veg- 
etable and mineral matter in this, my 
abode, I distilled a fluid that was the 
Breath of Life in Life, yet not the 
Breath of Life in Death. But I knew, 
for it was so revealed by my arts, that 
the fluid, which I had that night dis- 
tilled from a cauldron of chance, was 
the fluid that could make man the 
nearest to God that mortal can ever 
be. 

‘T had not discovered the stuff that 
would bring Life out of Death, for 
the newly dead corpse I had stolen 
from its coffin lay unmoving upon the 
floor, even when I forced a few prec- 
ious drops between the cold lips. But 
I had discovered the stuff, by the 
blood of man, would pump eternal life 
into his living body, and make him 
seem immortal in the eyes of others. 

“This I discovered when, in distill- 
ing the precious golden drops, one 
tear of immortality fell upon a flut- 
tering moth which had singed itself 
in the flame of my taper, and now lay 
expiring upon my stone bench. Before 
these startled eyes of mine the butter- 
fly of the night beat the air with its 
wings as it drew new strength from 
the golden elixir and now, and I, who 
write this, pen the truth, the tiny be- 
ing, made immortal, winged its way 
back to my flickering taper, and lo! 
it passed through the heart of the 
flame, unhurt and unsinged. Again 
and yet again the creature dared the 
blazing wick, and then while I stared 
agape with wonderment, it alighted 
unmindful of the heat, and clung to 
the burning wick as does a bird upon 
a twig! 

“Yet still was I cautious, and I cap- 
tured and kept this strange moth for 
many months, while I vainly tried to 


mix more of the honey elixir, but I 
could not. Aye, for months I essayed 
to add to the few drops of gold in the 
phial upon my shelf, but in vain. Aye, 
and for months I watched the death- 
less moth, and tried to burn it and 
drown it or otherwise bring it to an 
end, yet it lived on, even though by 
Nature’s own decree its life should 
have ceased in a few weeks at most. 

“A year passed, and through fear 
of what might befall me, should I suc- 
ceed, I abandoned my efforts to distill 
more of the golden fluid. But even yet 
the moth lived on and the golden 
drops sparkled from within the little 
phial on the shelf. Drink them I could 
not, for I was afraid. Dared man to al- 
ter the laws of Nature, to give unend- 
ing life to that which was but born to 
die? I longed for, yet also feared, those 
radiant drops of gold. Aye, the more I 
turned my thoughts upon what I had 
already done, the greater grew my 
fear of the golden elixir. 

“I, a mortal, had mocked God and 
given of eternal life to a dying crea- 
ture. I shuddered to think what might 
befall me for my rashness. Yet was 
what I had done really a crime? And, 
forsooth, it had been but an accident 
that the golden drop had fallen on 
the moth. Still, I thought it wiser to 
have naught further to do with such 
dangerous experiments, and I silent- 
ly swore that never again would I at- 
tempt to produce more of the miracu- 
lous elixir, no matter what should 
happen. But I had not the heart to de- 
stroy the phial, but continued to keep 
the little bottle on its shelf. 

“And then one day, when I was 
seeking to turn baser metals into gold 
with my acids, deeming this a more 
harmless pastime than tampering 
with the forces of Life, I became 
stricken with some terrible fumes 
given off by the mixture over my fire. 
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Dense clouds of horrible smoke 
choked from my lungs every vestige 
of air; it seemed to me that into my 
throat had been poured molten lead; 
I could not breathe. I could only 
suffer. 

“Aye, the tortures of the Pit could 
be no worse than the pain I then en- 
dured. Blindly I groped for the door, 
seized though I was with a fit of 
coughing that brought blood to my 
lips. My eyes were useless, and seemed 
but fiery blisters on my face ; I could 
see not a single ray of light and I 
knew that doom was upon me and my 
time was come. 

“Groaning in agony, I stumbled and 
fell against the wall of my chamber. 
My hand struck the shelf hollowed out 
of the stone and my fingers closed 
upon a phial. It was the bottle that 
held the liquid that was life ! 

“Feebly, while my brain seemed 
bursting with the awful anguish I 
felt, I thrust the phial between my 
teeth and clenched them tight upon 
it without even attempting to with- 
draw the stopper from the glass cylin- 
der. I did not feel the pain of the splin- 
tering glass as it stabbed my mouth 
and throat : I was too near insensibil- 
ity. I reeled backward from the wall 
and staggered through a roaring fur- 
nace of torment, made hideous with 
demons of fire. My senses left me, and 
I swooned. 

“Expelling from my mouth long 
slivers of glass, I at lengrth opened my 
eyes as consciousness returned. I was 
stretched upon the floor of my cham- 
ber. The atmosphere was still thick 
with the deadly vapors that had but so 
recently been searing the life from my 
body. An acrid billow of foulness en- 
veloped me, clothing me with its oily, 
reeking mantle of strangulation. My 
starved lungs could stand it no longer, 
and I sucked in the dark fumes. My 


lungs drank in the poison-cloud, as 
though it were naught but the sweet- 
est of mists, and I experienced no ill 
effects. 

"I was immortal! 

“The next sensation I experienced 
was that of a mild warmth which 
seemed to be bathing one of my hands 
which lay extended before me. Curi- 
ously I raised my head, and involun- 
tarily jerked my limb to my side in 
fear. My hand had been lying across 
the red coals in the heart of my fire, 
which the foulsome vapors were 
now extinguishing ! I held my hand in 
front of my eyes, with much trem- 
bling. The hair upon the hand was not 
so much as singed. I was immune to 
harm! 

“I sprang to my feet, exulting. I 
was the only thing upon the face of 
this world, who would not, nay, could 
not die. I, yes, / had drunk a draught 
of immortality, and sipped of the 
fount of endless life. I rejoiced. 

“The intoxication I felt during 
those first few moments soon depart- 
ed, however, to be replaced by the 
soberness of terror. Aye, the truth of 
it is that one instant I was a joyous 
immortal, and the next a fearful old 
man who flung himself to his knees 
and groveled, until his gray beard 
swept the floor. And though my body 
was immune to pain, I suffered with 
the sickness of the soul. For once 
again I feared wrath from Heaven in 
punishment for mocking God. 

“Long I was prostrated in prayer, 
begging forgiveness for what I had 
done ; then, trembling in every limb, I 
left the hidden chamber and, sweating 
with fear, laid myself down to sleep. I 
said no word to my family of what 
had befallen ; they knew nothing even 
of my discovery of the liquid of life. ■ 

“Years passed, and gradually my 
fear of what I had done was forgot- 
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ten. Only did I remember my oath not 
to meddle with the forces of Life. 

“I exulted in my power to resist the 
ravages of death. My sons, already 
grown to full manhood, became aged ; 
my beloved wife grew less and less 
strong, became, finally, a feeble in- 
valid. I alone remained unchanged, 
strong with the strength of immortal 
life. Still I breathed no word of what 
I had done that night in my under- 
ground chamber, when I became 
deathless. Gradually I began to as- 
sume a feebleness which I did not in 
the least feel, so that I might allay 
any suspicion that would otherwise 
be aroused in the breasts of my ac- 
quaintances. 

one dreadful day my wife 
beckoned me to kneel at her 
side, and whispered to me that she 
felt she had not long to remain here 
on earth. And she asked me if I 
thought I would soon follow her to 
keep her company for that eternity 
after death. 

“Now, know ye, that I loved my 
wife as the flowers love the sun. She 
was as much a part of me as this hand 
that writes this document: nay, she 
was more akin to me than this hand, 
for I had two hands and I had but one 
of her. 

“And I grew afraid, and I shook 
inwardly, and I moaned aloud, for I 
knew that I would never die — could 
never die. And I knew that soon I 
would be left without her who meant 
more than all the world to me, and I 
spent the night in secret sorrow and 
wailing. I knew not what to do. 

“Then with the dawn’s awakening, 
I hied myself to my cellar chamber. 
For I had made a decision. I would 
break that vow which I had made ; I 
would once again dare wrath from 
Above: I would turn my back upon 


my Maker, and I would give my wife 
to drink of the golden elixir of im- 
mortality 1 

“With hands that trembled with 
fear lest I should be blasted ere I had 
finished with my task, I set to work 
compounding the ingredients to be 
mixed in my long unused cauldron. 

“Without sleep, for strength un- 
limited seemed to be mine since I had 
swallowed that golden elixir, I toiled 
tirelessly day and night boiling, com- 
pounding, distilling in feverish haste. 
Countless times I distiiled a liquid 
from the mixture I had made, and 
countless times I cried out bitterly and 
dashed the fluid to the stone floor, for 
it was not honey-golden, nor did it 
possess the consistency of syrup. 

“Ceaselessly did I alter the propor- 
tions of my ingredients, and ceaseless- 
ly did I stir the many boiling pots in 
my underground cell : and all the 
while the spark of life dimmed in my 
wife’s body, like a star that fades 
from the firmament. 

“Only by my magic potions and my 
skill as a physician had I thus far 
kept the hands of Death from her 
frail body, and now I was at my wit’s 
end, for I had exhausted my stores of 
science and magic upon her, yet still 
she waned .... 

“With a heart grown to lead, I 
dragged myself away from the dying 
woman who was so dear to me, and 
who could no longer even muster 
strength enough to move her lips in 
speech, to go with iittle hope of suc- 
cess to examine the distillate which 
was condensing from my latest mix- 
ture. Nightfall would see my love stiff 
in death, for if this time I had failed 
to produce the shimmering drops of 
liquid gold, I knew the struggle would 
be over and the Reaper would claim 
his prize. 

“I, who was now become Prome- 
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theus with the vuHure of despair eat- 
ing at my heart, pushed open the door 
to my underground chamber and 
stepped within its precincts. In amaze 
my eyes pierced the gloom, to fasten 
upon the tiny phial on the stone bench 
into which the fumes from my caul- 
dron were condensing. A fit of trem- 
bling shook my frame until my teeth 
rattled like pebbles shaken in a bot- 
tle, for there in that phial, even as I 
watched, a drop of liquid gold formed 
from the cooling vapors and trickled 
like a sluggish tear of honey down the 
glass ! 

“I had succeeded. 

‘'And down the leather of my cheeks 
streamed real tears, tears of a joy in- 
expressible. I sank limply to the floor 
as my quivering limbs gave way be- 
neath me, and crawled upon my 
gnarled knees to the place where stood 
the phial that sheltered the drippings 
of immortal life. Quaking like a leaf 
in the breeze, I clung to the block of 
stone that served as bench and stared 
at the forming drops which glistened 
as though they held the substance of 
the sun itself. 

“Faster and faster the drops 
formed, and with each one came a 
hundred centuries of existence for my 
wife. More precious to me was the 
gold in that little phial than all the 
real gold in the universe, for it meant 
that my beloved and I should spend 
eternity together — not beyond the 
grave — but here, here, upon the green 
earth ! 

“When the tiny bottle was three- 
quarters full the glistening drops of 
immortality ceased to form, and I 
snatched up the cylinder, thrust a 
stopper into it, and fled up the stairs 
into the main part of the castle with 
the speed of an arrow from its bow. 

“Flinging myself upon my knees at 
my wife’s side, I drew the stopper 


from the phial of life. Gently, I raised 
the white-tressed head of her, whom 
of all things I worshipped as I did my 
God. 

“ ‘Drink,’ I forced my quavering 
voice to say as I held the phial to her 
dear lips. ‘Drink! Drink, and become 
well again, my dearest one!’ 

"But she did not drink. She did not 
move those lips that touched the well 
of immortality. She did not drain the 
little phial that offered her life eternal. 
She did not move at all. I was too late. 
She was dead. 

“Long I sat there with Death on my 
one hand and Immortality in the 
other, while I sobbed in anguish. 
When at last my passion had run its 
course, and I could weep no more, I 
tenderly laid the little white-haired 
one back upon her pillow. I placed one 
last kiss upon her lips in token of an 
eternal farewell. ' 

“For she whom I loved with a love 
that could not die — she for whom I 
had defied God — ^was gone from me. 
Gone from me not only during this 
life, but for that other life, the life 
beyond the grave, as well. 

“Aye, she, who was already dead, 
and I, who could never die, were part- 
ed for a space of time greater than 
that which will see the suns and the 
planets of the universe dead — for ever 
and for ever. 

<<T WRITE this now within my cell 

A by the light of my flickering 
taper. Soon I will seal these parch- 
ments away with the phial that con- 
tains these, to me, futile drops of the 
Blood of Life into a secret hiding 
place in the wall of this room. 

“Oh, that it were given to me to 
know whether or not I should pre- 
serve or destroy this elixir of immor- 
tality! Ah well, mayhap what I am 
doing is for the best. I should hate to 
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administer this potion to any living 
creature at present; but the events of 
a day to come perhaps will alter cir- 
cumstances, and this golden fluid may 
still prove to be the glorious boon I 
had hoped for, instead of the accursed 
potion of evil it has been for me. 

“Come what may, I cannot And the 
will to remove all traces of the marvel 
I have wrought. So it is, then, that I 
have decided to seal this little bottle 
in a place of secrecy known, at this 
day, only to myself. Should chance 
sometime in the dim future reveal this 
phial of immortality to one as yet 
unborn, then may that one be pos- 
sessed of the wisdom required to de- 
cide the fate of this draught of eternal 
existence — wisdom which, alas 1 I 
have not. 

“I go now to leave this wretched 
place for all time. Since my wife was 
buried these stone walls seem but a 
prison of mockery; and hold for me 
only memories of one who was, but 
who is no more. Aye, ye who read, I 
go now from this place that has seen 
the birth of eternal life to seek — 
Death. 

“And now I have placed the little 
bottle of the Blood of Life within a 
strong metal box, and presently I 
shall add these few sheets of writing. 

“Know ye, that within this phial 
there is enough of the sparkling 
syrup for one person and only one — 
drink it if ye will. But know ye, too, 
that should ye drink, then thou art 
become deathless and in defiance of 
the laws of Nature. Consider carefully 
all matters, then drink, if ye are still 
so minded, this Elixir of Life, this 
Fluid of Eternal Existence, this 
Draught of Immortality. 

“Signed in sorrow by 
“Munster— MCCXXIV.” 

Having concluded this remarkable 
document I sat back in my chair gasp- 


ing, my mind surging with emotions I 
cannot possibly analyze. I picked up the 
tiny phial of golden fluid once again 
and held it up to the light. In my trem- 
bling hand the stuff shimmered and 
danced like splashes of moulten gold. 

Here, between the thumb and fore- 
finger of one hand I held, according to 
the story of the parchments, the key 
to a deathless existence, the boon of 
an absolute and eternal immunity 
from death. And it was mine ! 

I chuckled to myself. Draught of 
Immortality? Bah! Rather was it 
some unsavory concoction of a long- 
dead fanatic of a sorcerer, I told my- 
self. Still, he had said that he was not 
a sorcerer but a man of science. I was 
tom with doubt. 

Could, then, a draught of immor- 
tality be possible in the light of pres- 
ent day science? Was it not scientific- 
ally possible to prolong life by means 
of chemicals? I mused, half-believing. 
After all, I reasoned, why not? 
Haven’t scientists caused dead hearts 
to beat anew by the injection of 
adrenalin, and hadn’t Munster him- 
self declared that feat beyond human 
achievement? Well, if that were more 
of a miracle to my wizard-ancestor 
than the giving of immortality, and if 
we could at this date revive the dead, 
why shouldn’t the golden fluid have 
some potency in staving off the Grim 
Reaper? Anyway, what could I lose 
by drinking the stuff and waiting to 
see what happened? 

So I mused into the night. But the 
more I thought upon it the more I be- 
lieved that there must be some truth 
in Munster’s claim, for of what bene- 
fit would it have been for him to seal 
away, for untold centuries, a cylinder 
of strengthless fluid? One thing was 
certain, Munster himself believed in 
the power of his drug. 

’Then why not drink it? I raised the 
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phial, shrugged my shoulders, and was 
about to withdraw the stopper from 
the bottle, when I paused once more. 

Providing that the phial did actual- 
ly contain an elixir of immortality, 
was I certain, after reading Mun- 
ster’s warning, that I desired death- 
lessness? Would immortality prove a 
boon or a curse for me if I achieved it? 
I must decide before I open the phial, 
for once I had drained its contents I 
would be powerless to counteract its 
effects. 

I lowered the hand that held the 
tiny bottle from seven centuries back, 
and placed the thing upon the table. 
I closed my eyes for a moment’s rest ; 
I was absolutely fagged from trying 
to make sense out of the muddle in 
which my brain was steeped. 

Then through my weary mind be- 
gan to pass pictures of what I might 
do, once I possessed the power of im- 
mortality, once I became immune to 
the disease called death. 

Just to think! With all eternity to 
look forward to, I could achieve a 
supreme greatness, unequalled by any 
other person in the history of the 
world. I would become Barrett the 
Deathless! Barrett the Immortal! 
Barrett, God upon earth ! 

Knowledge that men today strive 
for in vain would eventually be mine, 
were I immortal. The haste that 
drives men to unhappiness and to ruin 
would not hurry me, for, with all time 
ahead of me, centuries would drop 
away like ticks of a clock, unheeded. 
In the time it takes a race to emerge 
from savagery, to bloom in civiliza- 
tion, and to die away into obscurity, I 
could study the secrets of the universe 
and still have all eternity before me. 

W HEN men launched the first 
ship to bridge the gulf between 
the planets, I would be there to watch. 


When interplanetary trade became an 
everyday commonplace, I would still 
be young. When the secrets of the dis- 
tant suns became as open books, I 
would be alive to read them. When all 
the mysteries of creation were solved 
and made known to man, I would be 
there to understand them. When — 

I almost sprang from my chair, so 
startled was I to hear a furious 
pounding at the front door of the 
castle. Frowning, I threw a glance at 
the window. It was so frosted with 
snow that I could not see out, but I 
could hear repeated soft thuds, as 
great clouds of white flakes were flung 
against the pane by the fury of the 
storm outside. A visitor in this tem- 
pest of the midnight hours? I felt an- 
noyed. 

“Who the devil is it?” I demanded 
of myself as the heavy pounding at 
the door was resumed. “Just a mo- 
ment !” I yelled loudly into the night. 
"Fll be there in a jiffy !” 

I drew my dressing gown about me, 
shivered a little, and knew I had let 
the fire die down too low. I started 
reluctantly across the room when in- 
advertently I brushed against the 
table upon which was the lighted 
lamp, the rusted casket, the weird 
parchments and the vial of golden 
fluid. 

I tossed a glance over my shoulder 
as I passed, and the next instant I let 
out a frightened yelp. When I jostled 
against the table I had started the lit- 
tle glass cylinder containing the fluid 
of eternal life to rolling. It neared 
the edge, and I was dashing madly 
around the heavy mahogany obstacle 
to catch the precious vial ere it should 
drop. If it fell, the impact with the 
stone floor would smash it of a surety. 

For one awful instant I thought I 
wouldn’t reach it in time, then with a 
gasp I managed to round the corner of 
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the table and snatch up the priceless 
bottle just as it fell free of the edge 
of the piece of furniture. For a mo- 
ment or two I stood petrified, my heart 
pounding like those hurried blows 
against my castle door, which for the 
moment I had completely forgotten. 

Supposing I had lost the phial ! The 
thought seemed terrible even to con- 
template. Gone now was all doubt as 
to the drug’s miraculous powers ; I be- 
lieved implicitly in its effectiveness. 
Hastily I glanced about the room for 
a safe place in which to put the thing 
I held in my perspiring hand. No place 
seemed to suggest itself as a strong- 
hold against the danger of a chance 
misfortune. 

I jerked up the phial and looked at it 
once more in the light. Light, energy, 
life seemed to dance from the spark- 
ling liquid. After all, I did want im- 
mortality. I sucked in a sudden breath, 
pulled out the stopper, and emptied 
the phial into my mouth before I had 
time to change my mind. 

The fiery syrup seemed to scorch 
its way down my throat. For a brief 
interval my head swam and I reeled 
with an overpowering giddiness. I 
looked at my hand. It was trembling 
but it appeared to be glowing from 
within through some wondrous dif- 
fusion of energy. I darted from my 
study with light heart and scampered 
down the long flight of stone steps to 
the front door of the castle in a trice. 

I was immortal ! My heart was sing- 
ing a paean of joy as I flung back the 
heavy bolts on the massive door to 
admit my unexpected visitor, still 
hammering away with great impa- 
tience. 

“In with you! Quickly now!” I 
shouted exultantly above the eerie 
howling of the wind, as I swung wide 
the portal and admitted the insistent 
clamorer. A figure slipped into the 


dark hall which, in my haste, I had 
left unlighted. I slammed the door 
shut against the push of the storm 
without. 

Shoving home the bolts, I sprang 
lightly across the hallway, snapped on 
the lights, and wheeled to face my vis- 
itor. Instantly I froze in astonish- 
ment: I could feel my jaw drop and 
my eyes widen. 

Before me stood an old man — but 
old in years only, for his eyes were 
clear and his step firm. A long white 
beard seemed to clothe him like a gar- 
ment so thick and long was the sil- 
vered growth upon his face, and 
shaggy white brows, like wisps of cot- 
ton, hung drooping over his expres- 
sive, deep-set eyes. 

Yet it was not his bodily appear- 
ance which had caused me to gasp in 
astonishment. It was his attire, or 
rather his lack of it, which seemed so 
strange in such a scene. For my aged 
visitor — ^who, mind you, had braved a 
storm to get here and whose shoulders 
were yet mantled in mounds of snow 
— was clothed only in a loose robe-like 
affair entwined carelessly about his 
otherwise naked frame and gathered 
in at the waist by a hempen cord. And 
on the hall carpet, in little twin pud- 
dles of melting snow, stood this 
strange personage so incongruously 
clad for such a raw night — barefoot! 

The old man, observing my stupe- 
faction and guessing its cause, said 
in a voice at once rich with power and 
heavy with soberness: “Forgive my 
odd attire, my son, but I am a recluse 
and this is my habitual raiment. I 
came here in such haste that I had not 
time to dress otherwise than as you 
see me.” 

A T this courtly speech I awoke to 
my duties as host and, mumbling 
profuse apologies for my delay, ush- 
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ered the old hermit upstairs to the 
comparative warmth of my study. 
My striking companion made no fur- 
ther comment, but followed silently 
and swiftly after me with remark- 
able agility for one so advanced in 
years. 

Mindful of the sheets of ancient 
parchment and of the cobw^bed 
casket upon the table, I hurriedly 
drew my aged visitor across my study 
and seated him in an arm-chair in 
front of the fireplace in such a man- 
ner as to prevent his seeing anything 
of the room or its contents. I glanced 
at his face and was satisfied that he 
had perceived nothing unusual. In- 
deed, the queer man seemed abstract- 
ed, as though he were mulling over in 
his mind something that was puzzling 
him. 

As hastily as I could, I stirred up 
the fire and soon had a fine blaze roar- 
ing again. I was about to face my 
thoughtful guest when my eye hap- 
pened to chance upon an iron poker 
which, lying upon the brickwork, half 
in and half out of the fireplace, had 
been heated during the course of the 
night until at one end it was glowing 
redly. 

I was seized with a sudden idea. I 
glanced behind me to assure myself 
that the silent old man in the chair 
could not observe what I was about to 
do, then cautiously withdrew the red- 
hot poker and laid it across a fresh, 
unburned log. 

Instantly a thin curl of smoke 
spiralled upward from the wood as 
the fiery iron contacted its surface 
and charred it with a streak of black. 
Then ve^y gingerly I inched one fin- 
ger forward down the length of iron 
rod, until gradually I was pressing 
upon its very tip! And now, though 
blue smoke was still wisping upward 
from the glowing poker-tip, I grasped 


the hot rod in my fist and calmly 
placed it in its rack. 

I stared at my hand. It was not 
seared or even blistered, but only 
faintly warmed by the poker’s touch. 
Then I knew that ind^ was I tm- 
mortal! 

Inwardly rejoicing, I seated myself 
beside my visitor and ttms we sat for 
a moment more of silence, he wrapt in 
his musings and I thrilling in every 
fibre with the realization of my newly 
gained eternal Irfe. 

“My son,” suddenly boomed the old 
man’s voice, “I have been vainly at- 
tempting to find an avenue of ap- 
proach, so that I might most naturally 
broach what I have to say to you this 
night. But I confess I can see no other 
way than merely to speak bluntly 
the words I must, and have done 
with it.” 

I made no answer but stared curi- 
ously at the hermit’s monkish robe. 
“Forget my grotesque costume and its 
seeming inadequacy against the chill 
of the wind and snow tonight,” said 
my visitor with a trace of impatience. 
“Let it suffice to say that this is my 
habitual garb and that mere inclem- 
ency of weather could never endanger 
one of so hardy a constitution as my- 
self. Many times have I withstood 
Nature’s fury in attire no more com- 
plete than this; tonight’s little flurry 
of wind and snow is as nothing. 

“And now, my son, lend your at- 
tention to matters of infinitely more 
import. 

“Word has come to my ears this day 
from the lips of a drunken workman 
in a village tavern that, only a few 
hours ago, there was found, hidden in 
a secret place in this castle, a small 
and ancient metal box. Upon over- 
hearing this information, I left in all 
haste and made my way to your abode 
with as much speed as I could com- 
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mand. Speak, is what I have heard the 
truth?” 

Anxiously gleaming eyes bored in- 
to mine, sought to pry their way into 
my very thoughts. In bewildered won- 
derment at what the purpose of this 
unexpected and bizarre visitor was to 
be, I nodded dumb acquiescence. At 
my hesitating agreement, the burn- 
ing eyes that were looking into the 
depths of my being widened, it 
seemed, with sudden fright. The thin- 
ly clad figure snapped abruptly erect 
and his voice dinned in my ears with 
a fierce intensity. 

“Then I must ask you to give me 
that box. At once.” 

There was threat in that voice, and 
pleading as well, a mixture that 
struck me as being peculiarly terrible. 
I sat gazing mutely up at the deter- 
mined bearded face above me, not 
knowing what to say. At the moment, 
my brain was a whirl of confusion. 

“Give it to me. Now .... At once. 
Do you hear? You must!” The gaunt 
figure extended a gnarled hand, a ges- 
ture of demand and of finality. 

“But .... but — ” I stammered ob- 
tusely, and inadvertently my gaze 
strayed in the direction of the table 
where stood that same cheat which ray 
visitor was demanding with such 
force and urgency. The oldster’s keen 
eyes instantly followed mine and he 
spied the fateful iron box with its 
accompanying sheets of Latin in- 
scribed parchments. 

A gasp of horror burst from the 
aged hermit. Backward he stumbled 
as though from a heavy physical blow, 
backward until his body struck 
against the fireplace. I sprang to my 
feet in incomprehending alarm. 

“Too late 1 Too late .... Always too 
late!” he choked and, slowly tearing 
his wide eyes from the rust-rotted 
casket as though he were held by a 


hypnotic vision, he focussed them on 
my suddenly ashen face. A thrill of 
blind terror tugged at my heart with 
icy fingers. I beheld two large tears 
course down the leathern cheeks of 
that eerie guest! 

“You’ve opened the cheat, and 
found the parchments and the phial !” 
The old man was almost shrieking in 
his horror. Then while I stood too 
confused and terrified to command 
my tongue, a burst of hope flashed 
across his wrinkled visage. Desperate- 
ly he spoke. 

“But the writing was in Latin. Yes, 
in Latin! And you were not able to 
read it, were you? Not able to read 
it . . . .” 

T hen at last I found my voice. 

“Why, yes . ...” I muttered in 
a half-whisper. “Yes — I had just fin- 
ished the translation when I was 
startled by your knock on the door. 
I—” 

I halted lamely. The bearded one 
seemed about to collapse ; the look of 
desperate hope had vanished from his 
face with the abruptness of a light ex- 
tinguished. Despair alone was writ 
large upon his worn features now. 

“Look,” he muttered leadenly. De- 
liberately he stooped before the crack- 
ling fire, thrust in an arm, and brought 
out a blazing fragment of wood. He 
held his palm toward me. A shudder 
racked my frame as I saw the bright 
flames lick hungrily at the ancient’s 
hand and yet burn him not. I stared 
into his deep, sad eyes, horrified. 

“Yes,” he moaned, tossing the blaz- 
ing wood back into the fireplace. “Yes, 
I am Munster, who wrote that chron- 
icle which you have read this night.” 

Munster! The very name pounded 
through my brain as though it were 
the beat of a huge gong, deafeningly. 
Munster the Magician. Munster the 
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Immortal ! Here before my eyes was 
the man who had bottled the Breath 
of Life, who himself had endured, 
deathless, for seven long centuries. 

“Munster,” I cried in a voice in- 
tended to be full of gladness. “I be- 
lieved you and I drank it! I drank 

the draught of immortality. We two, 
you and I, are immune to death’s dis- 
ease for all eternity. Together we can 
rule the Universe !” 

But Munster only sighed a mourn- 
ful sigh and sank wearily into his 
chair again, burying his face in his 
hands. For a time the room was empty 
of sound, but for the crackling in the 
fireplace and the soft sobbing of a 
despairing soul. I, frozen like stone on 
the spot where I stood, felt the blood 
congeal in my heart, while the glori- 
ous ecstasy of my immortality ebbed 
swiftly from my veins. 

“Too late,” groaned Munster bitter- 
ly, at last. “I am indeed accursed, 
wretched man that I am.” 

The white head jerked up abruptly 
so that we two deathless creatures 
looked one another in the face. “Do 
you know, my son, that this night you 
have plunged yourself into a chasm of 
endless despair? Do you know that, 
by your hand and this one of mine, you 
have entered the vale of eternal suf- 
fering? Yes, shudder from this hour 
on, for you must live and sleep with 
infinite misery and torment until this 
planet revolves no longer about its 
sun. 

“Oh, why did you think that you 
had wisdom that I admitted was not 
mine? Why did you drink that dread- 
ful elixir ? Ambition ? Know you, am- 
bition is but the horizon that seem- 
ingly ends a road which never termi- 
nates ; when once you reach your goal, 
the path leads on anew to another 
horizon, and thus it goes on for ever. 
Know you, in the breadth of a century 


or two you will tire of your futile 
grasping for power. 

“Know that from this hour time be- 
comes endless for you. That loved ones 
and friends will die and decay to dry 
dust and yet you will live on, despair- 
ing for their companionship and love. 
New friends you will make, aye, in 
the millenniums to follow, but each one 
will be the comfort of but a single mo- 
ment. For years are now become sec- 
onds, and centuries but minutes, for 
you who are cursed as I am cursed. 

“Know, too, that these friends you 
make for the brief instant of their 
lives will add each their weight of sor- 
rowful memories to the burden of 
loneliness you are to bear through all 
eternity. 

“Know, finally, that to you there is 
no longer any future. All is one end- 
less Today in which there can never 
be hope of change, or a dream of a 
fresh start on the morrow. That for 
you, through all the endlessness of 
time, there can bloom naught but the 
hideous blossoms of despair. That for 
sustenance you can eat but of the 
maggoty food of torment. And that 
to satiate your unquenchable thirst 
you can but drink of the bitter waters 
of hopelessness.” 

“Stop!” I shrieked, clapping my 
hands to my ears for I could bear the 
acid words no longer. “I won’t de- 
spair. I won’t let my soul die within 
me. I’ll — ” 

“You’ll what? You will do just as 
I have done. You will begin by study- 
ing, seeking to learn all the things 
there are to know. You will indeed 
learn many things, aye, but you will 
not dare reveal them to men, for fear 
of plunging a world not yet ready for 
such knowledge into a maelstrom of 
death and destruction. 

“You will gain, eventually, all the- 
learning that man has ever wrested 
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from Nature, aye, and unanswered 
longing will devour you cancer-like 
because you will have but a taste of 
true knowledge and nothing at all of 
real wisdom. Yes, you thirst for in- 
finite knowledge, but does not a man’s 
thirst grow only the greater if he 
drinks but drops? You will learn so 
much that you will realize you know 
nothing; and when you have at last 
reached the limits of learning beyond 
which no mortal may go, you will 
writhe in torment and go mad with 
unsatisfied desire to know more ! 

“You will abandon your study of 
the ills of mankind and despair of 
leading humanity along the paths of 
righteousness, for each and every sin 
and all the pain and suffering of a mil- 
lion million creatures will rankle in 
your heart like a consuming disease, 
festering there for interminable days 
and endless nights. 

“You will find that, since there can 
be no future for you, there can be no 
hope. You will discover that you can- 
not live just for today, for Today is 
filled with naught but the eternal hid- 
eousness of sin and suffering and 
grisly death. You will learn that for 
you there can only be the past in which 
to dwell, and the past forever yields 
up but ghosts and mournful memories 
to fill you with endless sadness, re- 
morse and regret. 

“And lastly you will perceive that 
for you there is only one way out, 
there can be but one solution to your 
problem — Death. And you will do as 
I have done, seek out this sweet boon 
— this greatest blessing to mortal 
flesh — and you will, as I have done be- 
fore you, eat out your heart with the 
realization that for you and you alone 
in all creation there can be no death. 

"I, Munster, who became possessed 
of immortality and wearied of it at 
the same time, I, who having lived but 


a mere seven centuries of my allotted 
endless span of life and who know 
that naught is sweet but death, even 
I, who stand before you now, tell 
you this and pity you in your fate. For 
we two are cursed as none have ever 
been cursed before and as none shall 
ever be again, I pray God.” 

As these final words of doom fell 
upon my ears I collapsed into my 
chair, overcome with horror and ter- 
ror at what I had done and at what 
was to be my destiny for all unmeas- 
ured time to come. 

“But is there no way out?” I wept, 
beating helplessly af my head as 
though that would pound some solu- 
tion into my mind, while huge drops 
of cold sweat hung beadlike on my 
forehead. “Can’t we find some way to 
die? Poisons, or bullets — something?" 

■R^UNSTER merely smiled with an 
air of infinite hopelessness. 
Grimly he thrust out his bared wrists 
and displayed the ugly scars there- 
on. “I did that with a razor in 1402,” 
he said in mechanical accents; and 
added forlornly: “I have enough 
poisons in my system to murder a 
thousand men.” 

He shook his mane of thick white 
locks away from his brow, disclosing 
six nasty little marks around the 
temple. “Bullets,” explained the dead 
voice. 

Then to crown this ghastly revela- 
tion, Munster tore open his robe at his 
chest and bared his breast to the 
wavering light of the flames in the 
fireplace. Exactly over the heart were 
a criss-cross of innumerable livid 
white threads — ^the marks of dagger 
thrusts ! 

With a tortured groan, I flung my 
head back against my easy-chair and 
clasped my hands over my eyes to 
shut out the gruesome sight. 
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Futilely. 

Already my head was racked with 
the horrors of suffering unendurable 
and already my whole being seemed 
struggling with the burden of the 
awful centuries to come. In utter 
silence, the tw'o of us, Munster and I, 
sat with the weariness of eternity 
upon us — outcasts facing an existence 
of such ungauged loneiiness as was 
never the fate of any other living 
things, spared as they were by the 
merciful kindness of death. 

I held my eyes tightly closed and 
tried to blot out everything — to gain 
forgetfulness, if even for only a few 
moments. 

“Oh, Munster,” I implored at 
length, “Munster, can’t you, with all 
your knowledge, find some way out 
for us, something to undo this terrible 
mistake we have committed ?” 

No answer. 

“Munster ? Munster — speak.” 

I forced open my leaden eyelids. 
Munster was gone ! I glanced fearful- 
ly about. The fire was dead, and the 
room was chilly with the cold of 
early morn. I sprang to my feet, eall- 
ing out Munster’s name. Only the 
mocking echo of my own voice replied. 
I was alone. I flung a look at the win- 
dow. The first rosy fingers of dawn 
were reaching up into the sky. 

Dawn? How long, then, had I sat 
in that chair by the fire? Hours, ap- 
parently. And now Munster had gone, 
forever I supposed, leaving me to be 
quite alone and friendless for all 
eternity. 

In horror I prepared to dash from 
the room. I must find Munster, I must 
find him! I staggered distractedly 
across the study, then suddenly I 
stopped. 

The lamp was still shedding its 
feeble rays over the table. On that 
table were sitting the ancient cobweb 


mantled casket, the sheets of Latin- 
filled dried parchments together with 
the English translation in my own 
band, and — the little 'phial of golden 
elixir! 

Yes, there on the table lay the 
draught of immortality, as yet un- 
drained. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again, unbelievingly. It was still there, 
that scintillant fluid, and as a long 
ray from the rising sun smote it, its 
tiny container was shot through with 
leaping golden flames of life-radiance, 
filling the whole room with unnatural 
brightness. 

Then it wasn’t true, I told my- 
self, it wasn’t true ! I wasn't immortal 1 
And Munster hadn’t left me alone for 
all eternity. Indeed, I had never really 
even seen Munster. That weird visit 
had all been a dream — a nightmare. 
I must have fallen asleep and merely 
dreamed of Munster and of that un- 
thinkable horror, eternal existence, 
through which I had thought myself 
doomed to pass ! 

“Oh, thank God,” I murmured fer- 
vently, in a voice tremulous with re- 
lief. I felt as though a tremendous 
weight had just been removed from 
my shoulders. I, who had dreamed of 
the death of all laughter for me, 
chuckled with ecstatic happiness. 

Two quick strides carried me to 
where the golden liquid sparkled bril- 
liantly within its tiny container. I 
snatched it up and glared at it tri- 
umphantly. 

“Hah — ” I gloated, addressing the 
phial I held tightly clutched in one fist, 
as the closing sentence of the parch- 
ments recurred to me — “Fluid of a 
Miilion Torments, Elixir of Endless 
Suffering, Draught of the Devil . , , . 
that for you I” 

With these words I flung the tiny 
bottle of golden fluid at the fireplace 
with all my might. The seven century 
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old phial shattered against stone into 
a hundred splinters of glass, and I 
laughed in sheer joy at the little smear 
of syrupy gold as it trickled sluggish- 
ly down across the bricks. That little 

The 


shining smear was all that was left 
of the stuff of eternal life. The 
draught of immortality was de- 
stroyed 1 

And I have never regretted its loss. 

End 



Science Questionnaire 

1. What all-important metal faces exhaustion? (See page 11) 

2. What becomes of metallic iron? (See page 11) 

3. Can scrap iron be recovered and made over for use? (See page 11) 

4. How much of the atmosphere can be used by man? (Sec page 12) 

5. What effect has animal life on the air? (See page 12) 

6. How much of the air is essential to our life? (See page 12) 

7. What effect has vegetable life on the air? (See page 12) 

8. Is air a rare gas on our earth? (See page 12) 

9. What may be described as the circuitous path of water? (See page 13) 

10. How can ocean currents affect climate? (See page 14) 

11. In what part of the universe is almost pure iron in existence? (See 
page 15) 

12. What two divisions of meteorites are recognized? (See page 15) 

13. What metal other than iron is usually present in iron meteors? (See 
page 15) 

14. What are the Andromids and what is tlie origin of the name? (See 
page 17) 

15. What are the relations of the rotation of Mercury on its axis to its revolu- 
tion around the sun? (See page 32) 

16. How many degrees of Mercury’s longitude are in perpetual sunlight? 
(See page 32) 

17. What amount and how situated on Mercury is day and night? (See 
page 32) 

18. What is the measurement in degrees of Mercury’s libration? (See 
page 32) 

19. What are tlie principal layers of the sun and what are their effects? (See 
page 71) 

20. What are the ranges of frequency of audible vibrations (sound) ? (See 
page 105) 
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'The Symphony of Death 

We deal here with the people of Mars and the people of earths The story 
goes on in a very vivid way and is absolutely a tale of the future. It is an 
interesting recital of contests, of victories and of results, the relations of the 
planets being rather well enlarged on. 


By RAYMOND A. PALMER 


“ WEET shades of Luna !” ex- 
claimed Dale Scott, reporter 
extraordinary, as he finished 
decoding the last word of the 
tersely worded spacegram. 
“That guy would put a brass monkey to 
shame !” 

Again he read the matter-of-fact 
sentences : 

NEW INVENTION TO BE DEMONSTRATED 
BEFORE MARTIAN COUNCIL TODAY. GET 
ALUy PARTICULARS AND FORWARD, NO 
EARTHMEN ALLOWED ENTRANCE. 

Signed : pearsall 

Pearsall was the editor-in-chief of the 
solar system's largest newspaper, the 
Toronto Solar Post, and a positive 
genius at thinking up hard assignments 
for his hustling group of interplanetary 
correspondents. It was a tough game 
and Pearsall was a hard man. He con- 
doned no failures. Results were what 
he wanted, and he didn’t care how you 
got them. 

“Cripes! Does he think all I have to 
do is snap my fingers and become a 
Martian?” 

Evidently Pearsall did think so, for 
his message said very clearly, “Get all 
particulars and forward.” And if they 
weren’t forthcoming promptly, the next 
message would state various other 
things forcefully and decisively. 


Dale sighed and glanced at his 
chronometer. 

“Well, I suppose it’s got to be done, 
ril have to get atomic if I want to get 
there before the council convenes. It's 
nine now and the demonstration is 
scheduled for eleven. I wish those in- 
fernal scoop-shooters would miss a 
couple of these miracle man stumbling 
blocks. Some day the ‘Luck-o’-the- 
Scotts’ is going to degravitate and knock 
me in the general direction of whatever 
Valhalla defunct reporters go to.” 

Before he began his transformation, 
he carefully burnt the decoded message 
and crumbled the ashes into the expen- 
sive Venerian rug that covered the floor 
of his suite in the Interplanetary Hotel. 

T he averse Martian is a good six 
inches taller than the average Tellur- 
ian, but Dale stood six-foot-four in hi.s 
stocking feet. Thus the problem of 
height was the least of his troubles ; his 
unruly shock of amber colored hair when 
properly combed out added another inch 
to his stature and thick soled shoes sup- 
plied the remaining inch. The large bar- 
rel-like chest and long arms gave him 
some difficulty, but he finally solved these 
problems by the use of judicious padding 
and lengthened sleeves. Ingenious finger- 
tips of celluloid that he produced after 
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Suddenly a cry of disappointment broke from his lips as two white flecks 
blossomed out and gently wafted their burdens earthward. 
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some moments of fumbling in his make- 
up bag helped wonderfully in strength- 
ening the illusion. It was a compara- 
tively simple matter to produce a bulg- 
ing forehead and high cheek bones with 
his stock of clays and waxes. 

An hour later the transformation was 
complete. Dale, surveying the result in 
the full length mirror with which his 
room was equipped, was forced to admit 
that it was good; even the presuming 
Pearsall would have smiled in satisfac- 
tion. It would take a very close scrutiny 
indeed to penetrate the disguise. Pearsall 
had not issued his terse commands with- 
out full knowledge of the prowess of his 
best correspondent. 

A rap at the door interrupted -his 
study. He hesitated a moment, then 
strode to the door and opened it, con- 
fronting suddenly a little Martian bell- 
boy who gazed in surprise at this un- 
exp«:ted Martian figure. 

“Oh, pardon me.” he stammered, ten- 
dering a spacegram. “Space message for 
Mr. Scott.” 

“Thank you.” said Dale, accepting the 
red envelope. “I’ll give it to him.” 

Dale smiled as the delighted mes- 
senger ran off, a generous tip clutched 
in his hand. Closing the door he turned 
to the mirror. 

He bowed to his reflection. “Space- 
gram for you, Mr. Scott,” he said, hold- 
out the message. “Oh, I see you have 
one. Then I’ll read this if you don’t 
mind.” 

Tearing it open, he read: 

FIRST CONCERT MY NEW CRYSTAL SYM- 
PHONY WILL BE BROADCAST TOMORROW 
RELAYED TO STATION e231m: TRINIDAL 
KNOW YOU ARE INTERESTED WOULD 
LIKE TO HAVE YOU LISTEN AS CONCERT 
WILL PROVE I WAS RIGHT. 

Signed: sheldon 

Dale grinned. Good old one-sentence 
Jerry. So he had finally achieved suc- 
cess. Dale remembered the day Jerry 


had told him of his dream of a new 
symphony. Many a concert had he at- 
tended with the enthusiastic music-lover 
during their companionship in college. 
But Jerry had always chafed -at what he 
termed the primitiveness of modern 
symphonic music. Dale recalled the long 
arguments they had had concerning the 
possibilities of further development in 
symphonic tone vibrations. Especially 
did he remember the wftter glasses 
Jerry had purchased to prove his con- 
tention that the answer lay in crystal 
notes rather than in stringed instruments. 

Dale had veritably laughed him out of 
the apartment when he produced an out- 
rageous conglomeration of off-key tink- 
Ungs, but in spite of his failure with 
the glasses, Jerry had stoutly main- 
tained his belief that further progress in 
the stimulation of human emotions lay 
in the crystal. And now, this spacegram 
seemed to indicate that Jerry had 
achieved success. He surely would 
listen. 

A LOW-TONED musical note told 
of the passing of the hour and 
brought to Dale the necessity of leaving 
at once for the Council Hall. Giving 
himself a last careful scrutiny in the 
mirror he donned his Martian “khabha" 
and let himself into the corridor that 
led to the street. 

Once outside, he hailed a passing 
aerial carrier and directed the pilot to 
the Council Hall. As the vehicle sped 
on its way he carefully inspected a 
sheaf of papers he carried in an inner 
pocket. Satisfied that they were in order, 
he returned them to their case and be- 
gan an inspection of the city spread out 
below him. 

Trinidal, largest city of Mars, and 
capital of the Martian Federation, al- 
ways fascinated him. Unlike the build- 
ings of earth, Martian edifices are 
fantastic things of sheer, sweeping beauty. 
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possessing none of that solid appear- 
ance that distinguishes terrestrial build- 
ings. Mars’ lesser gravity allows greater 
freedom of height and slender symmetry. 
The council hall, looming ahead, was 
typical of Martian architecture; fully 
three thousand feet tall, its wide upper 
facades seemed perilously overbalanced 
to the terrestrially educated, who always 
gazed at such buildings in anticipation 
of their imminent collapse. However, 
they never fulfilled their unvoiced threat ; 
solidly balanced on their foundations, 
they stood as firmly as the smallest of 
earth’s skyscrapers. The earthquake- free 
planet held them steady. Mars’ two 
moons were too tiny to cause the slight- 
est tremor in her aged crust. 

Sweeping now around the vast build- 
ing, the carrier settled swiftly down 
into the open square between two wide- 
flaring, fragile appearing wings that 
graced the frontal portion of the grace- 
ful edifice. Seen from this vantage point, 
the building seemed ethereal, ready to 
spread its wings and soar away into the 
steely sky. 

Other carriers were settling also, and 
Dale fumbled slowly while paying his 
own pilot, carefully scanning the fea- 
tures of each new arrival as he did so. 
Finally, the pilot whirred off in his 
vehicle and Dale walked slowly across 
the square to the entrance of the Hall. 
Reporters were showing their credentials 
to the man at the door and Dale watched 
closely as each reporter passed him be- 
fore he took his place at the end of the 
line, satisfied that his credentials would 
prove ample. He had papers from a dis- 
tant city, and had made sure that no 
other reporter was present from the 
paper he proposed to feign affiliation 
with. 

The inspector glanced at him sharp- 
ly as he presented his credentials and 
Dale held his breath momentarily as 
they were inspected. 
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“All in order.” droned the inspector. 
“Pass on.” 

D ale hurried forward in quick re- 
lief, glancing swiftly about him as 
he passed through the doorway. He ob- 
served a group of reporters congregated 
before the entrance to the Council 
Chamber awaiting admittance and joined 
them, returning their perfunctory greet- 
ings politely. 

“Might I ask the name of your 
paper?” asked one of them, “I do not 
seem to recollect having seen you be- 
fore.” 

“Certainly,” answered Dale suavely. 
“I am Jyn Darlan, representing the 
Milvowka Oracle.” 

His questioner started in surprise. 
“Welcome to Trinidal!” he cried. “We 
do not often meet our fellow reporters 
from the distant polar city.” 

“From Milvowka?” queried another 
reporter. “Why I thought Krundal had 
been given the reporting duties of the 
Oracle when he left Trinidal some years 
ago?” 

“Krundal is our regular foreign cor- 
respondent,” returned Dale smoothly. 
“But owing to illness, he was unable to 
come to the demonstration, and so I was 
sent in his place.” 

The reporter expressed his regrets: 
“I hope you will give him my best 
wishes for a rapid recovery upon your 
return?” 

“Certainly. To whom shall I attribute 
them ?” 

“To Nan Dinsor.” the reporter intro- 
duced himself. 

“I shall be pleased.” Dale acknowl- 
edged the introduction with a slight nod 
of his head. 

The sudden opening of the council 
door interrupted them and at the in- 
vitation of the attendant, they entered 
and took their seats in the section re- 
served for them. When all were seated 
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the doors were carefully closed and the 
demonstration was gotten under way. 

As the chairman announced the meet- 
ing in order, Dale inspected with inter- 
est, a complex mechanism erected in 
view of all. A great many pieces of 
electrical apparatus lost themselves in 
the maze of wires and coils and tubes 
that surrounded them. The only article 
that Dale partially recognized was a 
large cone, shaped like the speakers of 
the public audio-newscasters back on 
earth. However, the fact, that the open- 
ing was filled with a large lens, puzzled 
him. Evidently the “loud-speaker" could 
not be for the production of sound. 
Endless rows of tubes betokened the 
extreme amplification to which what- 
ever emanated from the speaker would 
be subjected. 

Dale shifted his inspection to the in- 
ventor. one Dahl Jinsma, who had just 
been introduced by the chairman. He 
was struck instantly with the vague, 
sinister appearance of the man as he 
began to speak. Mentally, he classed him 
as a vicious, rapacious criminal, and 
sat bolt upright in his seat as the sinister 
meaning of this obviously .strange demon- 
stration grew more and more mysterious 
with this man’s presence in this sup- 
posedly honorable gathering. 

“^ENTLEMEN,” Dahl Jinsma in- 
dicated the mechanism Dale had 
just surveyed. “Gentlemen, there is the 
future greatness of Mars; the machine 
that shall realize the ambition we have 
all nurtured in our breasts since the 
inner planets established contact with 
us!” 

He paused dramatically as a murmur 
ran from lip to lip around the entire 
assembly. 

“There is the machine which will pro- 
vide us with a new and younger home, 
rich in possibilities for further advance- 
ment of Martian greatness!” 


Complete silence greeted this but 
every Martian leaned forward a bit in 
his seat, intent upon the next words 
of the speaker. 

“Mars, as you all know, is doomed. Al- 
ready the thinning atmosphere has 
caused the once blue skies to assume a 
threatening steely blackness and the 
deadly cosmic rays are coming through 
with greater intensity with each passing 
year. Soon all our vegetalion will be 
dead beneath its killing effect. We could 
roof our cities with prfenium to protect 
our people, but Mars cannot produce 
enough of that substance to roof over 
our fields; to protect our foodstuffs. Of 
what good to protect ourselves when 
starvation will overtake us in the end 
as it inevitably must in view of the fact 
that our neighbors in space will not and 
cannot supply us with food gjown on 
their own fertile worlds? Of what good 
to roof our cities with the precious 
plenium if we are to starve? Will we 
destroy even our last resort of migration 
to another planet? For once plenium is 
worked, its ductility is destroyed and it 
can never again be wrought into new 
forms. 

“We have therefore conserved our 
supply of plenium to build a war fleet 
of space ships, but until now, we have 
hesitated to do this. Earth, for it is she 
we must conquer, is too strong for us. 
The Earthmen have too many ships and 
they would sweep us from the space 
lanes before we got half way to the 
green planet. 

“But now, this machine here will make 
it possible to defeat the Earthmen. To- 
day, the last of a great fleet of war- 
ships is being completed in the caverns 
of Gheddo! After this invention of 
mine has done its work, that great 
fleet will leave its hiding place and pro- 
ceed to earth to take over our new 
home, and few Earthmen will be left to 
stem the tide of our advance; such is 
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the power of my invention. While these 
remaining Tellurians are occupied with 
the problem this machine wil set for 
them, we shall swoop down upon them 
and finish its work!” 

A loud cheer burst from his audience 
and Dahl Jinsma was forced to await 
for the tumult to subside. Dale sat 
stunned as the Martians cheered. No 
suspicion of this mental attitude, on the 
part of Martians toward earth, had ever 
been entertained by terrestrial nations. 
That the Martians were an>'thing but 
sincere friends had never been suspected. 

HAT?” Nan Dinsor shouted in- 
to his ear. “Does not this inspir- 
ing news arouse our cold polar friend?” 

Dale managed a sickly smile. 

“It seems to me that it is a trifle 
premature to cheer yet. I have not heard 
what this strange machine is nor what 
it will do to aid in the conquest of the 
earth.” 

“True.” returned Nan Dinsor in a 
normal voice as quiet returned to the 
hall. “But Dahl Jinsma is going to speak 
again. We shall soon see whether our 
cheering has been in vain." 

The speaker again stepped forward 
as a complete hush fell upon the as- 
sembly. He resumed his discourse in 
triumphant tones and Dale’s heart sank 
within him as the Martian’s voice re- 
vealed the dastardly power of the 
machine assembled before him. As he 
noted the eager faces of all present he 
wondered at the method and character of 
a human being who could conceal such 
rabid feeling so effectively as to fool 
completely, every alien race. Certainly the 
thing revealed now by Dahl Jinsma had 
long been in the minds of all Martians. 
Dale listened with growing horror as 
the speaker went on. 

“On earth, there has developed through 
the ages, a liking for sounds arranged 
^in some fantastic order called music. I 


might liken music to our pleasure waves ; 
those subtle emanations of the emoto- 
vox which impinge the emotions with 
varied forces and combinations upon 
our senses. 

“For the past few years the- Earth- 
ians have exchanged their music for 
sensu<yra. The exchange has not been 
mutually received by either, or our sen- 
suora waves are as grating to their 
senses as the abomination of sounds they 
call music are to us. In the main, our 
relay stations have only broadcast earth 
music after it has been sensuorically 
treated, that is, other sensuory emana- 
tions have been combined with the music 
to make it more acceptable. 

“Similarly, earth stations must pass 
the sensuora emanations through a 
dampening agency, as the Tellurian 
senses react too strongly to the waves 
in their full power. 

“It is fliis reaction that caused me to 
study the sensuora more closely in an 
endeavor to find out why this should be 
so. I ha\'e experimented long with vari- 
ous Tellurian criminals, which I have 
obtained through the aid of our efficient 
governmental unit on the penal planet, 
Callisto, and I have discovered that the 
Tellurian emotional faculties are highly 
sensitive; much more so than our own. 
Indeed, so much greater is the sensi- 
tivit>', that, what to us is a mild emo- 
tional stimulant, is almost unbearable to 
them. 

“Experimenting along this line. I 
have produced single sensuoral emana- 
tions which react so strongly upon the 
nervous system of the Tellurian as to 
cloud his reason, placing his mind com- 
pletely under the dominance of the par- 
ticular emotion that is aroused by the 
sensuora. 

“Thus by degrees I developed the 
machine you see before you, capable, 
not only of producing single sensuoral 
effects, but several in combination. Its 
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effect has a range of perhaps three 
miles; that is, set up in the open, it 
can sway the emotions of an audience 
located within a three-mile ra'dius. 

‘‘But of what use is a range of a 
mere three miles when we take into 
consideration the distance between earth 
and Afars. This was tlie problem that 
prevented me from making this inven- 
tion known to you before this. I have 
not yet solved this problem.” 

A murmur ran through tlie assembly. 
Dahl Jinsma paused to allow his state- 
ment to sink in. 

“tSEE that you begin to cast doubt- 

J. ful glances upon me,” he resumed. 
‘‘You wonder why I present my inven- 
tion to you now? For the simple reason 
that I have come to the conclusion that 
no carrier wave powerful enough to con- 
vey the sensuora across the void of space 
other than that which carries our pro- 
grams and messages to and fro now, the 
voidio, is possible. You well know that 
the voidio demands huge transmitting 
and receiving apparatus. It would be im- 
possible for us to erect receivers on 
earth, to pick up the sensuora, in suffi- 
cient niunbers to cover the whole surface 
of the globe. With a radius of three miles 
in effect, an impossible number would be 
necessary. 

‘‘We obviously could not broadcast the 
sensuora through the Tellurians’ own 
stations, as the dampening agents would 
nullify the desired effect. Thus, the 
only method open to us is impracticable. 
I have failed in my search for a carrier 
wave that would necessitate no receiving 
apparatus. A receiver and rebroadcaster 
oi enormous power are necessary. Where 
wnll we get such an instrument?” 

Dahl Jinsma paused to produce a copy 
of the Triiiidal Courier. He flourished 
it triumphantly before the eyes of the 
assembled Martians. 

“This paper contains the answer to 


that question!” he declared. “Listen, 
and I will read to you an announcement 
printed this morning.” 

‘“Trinidalians will be interested 
to note that a unique earth program 
is to be broadcast tomorrow from 
station E231AL It is the first pro- 
gram of ultra-symphonic music pro- 
duced by the Crystal Symphony, a 
new instrument recently invented by 
Jerome Sheldon of Toronto. It is 
claimed that this instrument will 
rival our own sensuora programs in 
so far as sound is concerned. The 
statement made to our correspon- 
dent declares that new heights in 
emotional influences, through the 
stimulus of sound, will be reached. 

A picture of the invention, which 
consists of a huge crystal sphere, 
is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The city of Toronto 
may be seen spread out below the 
globe which has been suspended at 
a height of two miles directly above 
the city. It is interesting to note 
that the globe itself will be the only 
broadcasting agency. The globe is 
powerful enough to broadcast the 
program direct, the sounds being 
heard all over the planet with equal 
intensity through an invention which 
the inventor chooses to keep shroud- 
ed in mystery.’ ” 

Dahl Jinsma laid the paper down be- 
fore him as he continued: 

“y^ENTLEAIEN — That explains why 
VJ it will not be necessary to find 
some means of broadcasting the sensuora 
of my new emotovox to the Tellurians ; 
they themselves have supplied us with the 
means. W'hen the program comes to 
station E231M, direct from the crystal 
globe, this invention of mine will trans- 
mit its sensuora along the connecting 
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voidio waves and, mingling with the mu- 
sical waves, will be transmitted in turn 
by the globe to every living Tellurian. 
Owing to the subtle qualities in my in- 
vention, the Tellurians will never suspect 
the presence of the sensuora. They will 
attribute the disturbance which follows 
to the Crj'stal Symphony; that is, if any 
remain alive to determine the source of 
the disturbance!" 

The assembly hall rang with applause 
as Dahl Jinsma finished. For many 
minutes it echoed around the horrified 
earthman, who, even under the influence 
of the horrible plot that had just been 
revealed to him, had the presence of 
mind to wave and shout as his fellow 
reporters were doing. Finally, when 
silence had been restored, the speaker 
again approached the platform. 

*T appreciate your evident support, but 
I believe it will be necessary to give you 
a practical demonstration before I put 
tlie details up to you, to disi)el any 
minor doubts as to the efficiency of my 
invention. You will watch closely now 
and note the effects of a very mild ema- 
nation of the emotion anger, placing a 
desire to kill, upon two Telluriafi crim- 
inals obtained from Callisto.” 

Dahl Jinsma clapped his hands, and 
as two earthmen were led to an open 
place before the sensuora emotovox, he 
continued his explanations. 

“In order to make certain that when 
the killing urge is upon them, they will 
not turn to someone with whom they 
are not emotionally akin at the moment, 
I will begin by using the emotional 
waves peculiar to friendship. It is very 
necessary that I use this combination, 
for, if I used the emotional waves of 
hate, they would seek to kill us." 

Dahl Jinsma smiled evilly. 

“We have made certain that these tw'o 
will not liave any vestige of friendship 
for Martians. Thus, when the- killing 
urge is upon them, they will turn upon 


each other, being emotionally akin in 
their friendship." 

*‘T MIGHT explain this better by stat- 

JL ing that the sensuora does not pro- 
duce emotions, but merely amplifies 
them ; an emotion that does not exist, 
cannot be called to life. These men 
have no friendship for us” — ^he paused, 
and again the evil smile caused Dale to 
shudder at its meaning — “due to certain 
measures which I have taken the pre- 
caution to inflict upon them, and, there- 
fore, the emotovox cannot cause them 
to entertain any friendship for us. Thus 
they will turn upon only those for whom 
they have some intimate feeling when 
the urge to kill besets them. 

“But watch now, as I am about to 
turn the sensuora upon them!" 

Dale watched in horror as the machine 
bathed the two men in its invisible 
emanations. First, as the friendship 
emotion was turned upon them, they be- 
gan to smile at each other. Then one 
of them began to shake the hand of 
his companion vigorously. Suddenly 
they both scowled and the handshaking 
was discontinued abruptly. Then, as the 
red haze of anger began to beat about 
the minds of the two. they turned fero- 
ciously upon each other, the growing 
desire to kill erasing every vestige of 
their momentary friendship. Suddenly 
a loud cr>' echoed in the hall as they 
sprang at one another, and as the emo- 
tovox poured forth increasingly pow'er- 
ful waves, they tore at each other in a 
frenzy of passion. Like raging beasts 
they fought there. 

Dale began to smile as he saw great 
scratches and gouges appear on the 
naked bodies of the combatants as they 
bit and flailed at each other furiously. 
Satiated with the excitement of the 
scene. Dale rose to his feet. Suddenly 
one of the contestants, slipping in the 
blood that had begun to stain the floor, 
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fell prone upon his back, and, quick to 
take advantage of the opening, the other 
sprang upon him, one vicious snap of 
his teeth ending the life of the unfor- 
tunate one whose life blood gushed in 
streams from his severed jugular as the 
victor rose panting from his kill. Dale 
shouted in delight at the sight. 

Then an expression of astonishment 
overspread his features as Dahl Jinsma 
turned off the emotovox. A convulsed 
shudder ran through him as he realized 
that the waves had been affecting him, 
although he had been out of their direct 
range. He glanced at his companions 
in apprehension to discover if his 
actions had betrayed him. 

“Bravo!” shouted Nan Dinsor, in the 
tumult that suddenly arose. “So that 
convinces you, does it?” 

Dale sighed in relief. His apparent 
feeling for the two convicts had not 
been suspected. 

“I certainly am convinced.” he re- 
plied, his voice still quivering from the 
emotions that had been aroused in him. 
“But to-morrow ! It is incredible. The 
armies; are they ready? And has a suf- 
ficient quantity of ships been manufac- 
tured to carry out this conquest?” 

‘T am certain of h,” affirmed Nan 
Dinsor. “Look. Dahl Jinsma is going 
to speak again.” 

Dale fixed his whole attention on the 
speaker as he resumed the platform. The 
victor of the fight, together with his vic- 
tim, had been removed, but the blood- 
stains still remained, gruesome evidence 
of the power of the machine. Dale 
avoided the stains with his eyes as he 
gazed at Dahl Jinsma, who stood directly 
beside the bloody spots on the platform, 
pointing to them as he resumed his talk. 

“"DY to-morrow night, those stains 
^ will be duplicated in every part 
of earth. Our warships, which leave 
Mars with the end of the broadcast 


of the Crystal Symphony, will finish 
the work of the sensuora and the sur- 
vivors will soon add their blood to that 
of their victims to enrich the soil of 
our new home.” 

Dahl Jinsma waved his hand toward 
the council : 

“Gentlemen, your task is to effect the 
consolidation of our victory, so that our 
claim on the green planet will be a 
reality according to the Interplanetary 
Code.” 

To the reporters he added: 

“And you ; I suppose you wonder why 
you have been called to hear this news? 
Of course you realize that we did not 
do so in order to have you print the 
news in your papers, but that you should 
be ready when the time comes to an- 
nounce our victory. For none but 
Martians must know that it is a victory. 
Earth will be ours before the inner 
planets realize that a change has been 
made. It is your duty to give them the 
news immediately upon the fact. You 
will print the news in the morning pa- 
pers, on the day after to-morrow. But 
you must print only what I am about 
to tell you now. No inkling of what 
we used to effect the conquest must 
reach the other planets; they must not 
even know that we ever did effect a 
conquest. The other members of the 
Interplanetary Federation must believe 
that Earthraen met with disaster through 
their own invention, the Crystal Sym- 
phony. You will announce that the 
Martian flag has been raised on earth 
immediately following the disaster. VVe 
take over the planet earth as our terri- 
tory by right of priority. No other 
planet must know that we did this by 
other than precedence. The Interplane- 
tary Code will assure us of our title if 
nothing leaks out of our coup. So see 
to it that the news reaches our own 
people and the people of the other plan- 
ets to the effect that we take possession 
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of earth by precedence, following the 
total annihilation of the Terrestrials by 
their own hands!” 

Dahl Jinsma ceased speaking as an 
interruption came. The signal that some- 
one wished to enter, glowed brightly 
upon the door, and a sudden premoni- 
tion of danger struck Dale, which crys- 
tallized as the voice of the doorman 
announced the belated arrival of an- 
other reporter and asked that he be 
admitted. At a signal from the head 
councillor, the door swung open and 
admitted a tall figure. Dale’s face paled 
as he saw the newcomer. Nan Dinsor 
gazed in surprise. 

"Why, Jyn Dartan, I thought you 
said Krundal was ill?” 

Suddenly his eyes widened. 

“OO!” he shouted. “I see now why 
O your actions were so peculiar. You 
are a spy I” 

A quick motion of lus hand, which 
Dale could not prevent, swept his facial 
disguise from him and he stood revealed 
to the assembly in his true guise, as a 
Terrestrial. 

Suddenly, while the Council gazed in 
incredulous amazement at this spec- 
tacle of an earthman unmasked, Dale 
whirled and dashed toward the door. 
It was still open, but the way vras 
blocked by the towering figure of Krun- 
dal, who had stopped in surprise at 
the sudden uproar. The Martian stepped 
quickly back to the doorway as he dis- 
cerned the hurtling figure of the earth- 
man. With a crash, the two collided. 
A stiff uppercut staggered Krundal for 
a moment, but he recovered swiftly and 
rushed with lowered head as Dale tried 
to make the doorway. Like an earth 
football player he plunged and Dale 
crashed to the floor with a thump and 
lay still. 


I ' HE moon shone brightly down upon 
the upper surface of the g^eat crys- 
tal globe as it swung serenely above the 
city of Toronto, while its under side 
reflected in flashing sparklets the bright 
lights of the downtown section of the 
earth's greatest city, where millions of 
gay pleasure seekers now thronged the 
brilliant streets, while from where they 
sat, in the cool darkness of the park, 
two silent figures watched the full disc 
of the moon and the reflecting crescent 
enclosing the sparklets of the city lights 
that marked the position of the globe. 
The noise of the city came to them with 
a muted murmur. Occasionally they 
whispered to each other, but for the 
most part they were content to sit in 
silent a>ntemplation enfolded in one an- 
other's arms. 

"Isn’t it beautiful, Jerry dear?” 

Ina Pearsall broke the silence and 
Jerry thrilled to the sweetly feminine 
voice. 

"Yes,” he whispered. "Almost as 
beautiful as — ” 

The slight figure stirred within his 
arms and her face was suddenly revealed 
in the full light of the moon as she 
turned to gaze into his eyes. She seemed 
almost ethereal in its pallid rays. The 
deep, black pools that were her eyes, 
blue in the daylight, imbued her features 
with a strange beauty. The w’hiteness 
of her face was framed in an aura of 
silvery glinting hair, which glowed in 
the moonlight. Her red lips opened 
questioningly. 

"As what?” they urged softly. 

He gazed daringly into her eyes, 
knowing that his were hidden in shadow 
as he bent over her. Vainly she strove 
to pierce the shadows, but all that she 
could discern was the masterful sweep 
of his chin as it jutted into the moonlight, 
and the mass of brown, curly hair. He 
seemed to be considering. 

"No,” he said suddenly. "I was 
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wrong. It is not nearly so beautiful 
as you, darling.” 

Her eyelids lowered swiftly and he 
kissed them fiercely, ardently. 

Gently she pushed upon his chin with 
a cool, little hand until the moonlight lit 
his face. 

“My!” she cried. “The cold scientist 
has suddenly become very romantic. I 
had thought it was impossible.” 

He smiled. 

“Not even a scientist can resist such 
irresistible charms.” 

“And not even a cold-blooded reporter 
can keep her mind on her business in 
the face of such ardor,” she laughed in 
return, allowing his face to return to 
the shadow. 

He chuckled. 

“I’m sorry. I did bring you here to 
tell you more of the Crystal Symphony, 
didn^t I?” 

“At least that is what father sent 
me to interview yog for. I wonder 
what he would say if he knew how the 
interview was progressing ?” 

“I think he would pat himself on the 
back.” 

“He does seem to want us to get mar- 
ried. He told me the other day that if 
I didn’t hurry up and marry that Shel- 
don fellow I go around with, he’d have 
to throw up the sponge. It seems he is 
anxious to cut his reporting staff down 
a bit. I heard him tell the assistant 
editor that the Toronto Solar Post 
would lose its chief editor if his re- 
porters didn’t buckle down to business 
and forget that girl of .his. But I’ve 
just got to do something. You have 
been so busy at that symphony thing 
of yours that you haven’t had the time 
to so much as call me itp on the visi- 
phone.*’ 

She pouted prettily, and Jerry 
kissed her quickly. 

“Well, you can tell him his troubles 
are over in the morning. Just as soon 


as I get this first concert across, I’m 
going to hustle you away from those 
reporter fellows. I’ve always wanted to 
see the Grand Canyon. 

‘“VTOW about that concert to-mor- 
row. The first — ” He stopped 
as a small, firm hand covered his mouth. 

“Never mind that now. I want to 
hear some more about the Grand Can- 
yon. Dad’s program can wait.” 

“I can easily see why your father 
wants to cut down the reporting staff. 
You’re just a punk reporter, that’s all; 
can’t keep your mind on your business,” 
he said drily. 

“Oh. can’t I? Just ask Dad about 
that in the morning.” 

“Maybe you’re right at ^hat. I’ve said 
more to one girl in a couple of hours 
than I ever thought I’d say to all of 
them in my whole life.” 

“And still you haven’t said the most 
important thing yet.” 

“What is that?” 

“You haven’t told me how much you 
loved me.” 

“Naturally not,” he said, and grinned 
as her slim body stiffened in his arms. 
“You couldn’t expect a mere scientist 
to talk in such big numbers. What you 
need is an astronomer.” 

The thin crescent that was the Crystal 
Symphony broadcaster grew till it be- 
came a dim, fool moon against the light- 
ening eastern sky as the brighter disc 
that marked the real moon sank toward 
the western horizon, before the faithful 
park bench was relieved of its burden. 

From his bed. the chief editor heard 
the slam of a door as the first red rays 
of an early summer sun gilded the high 
floating morning clouds and he grinned 
to himself. 

“I’ll bet she hasn’t got that pro- 
gram,” he muttered before he again 
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drifted off to slumber, lit with bright 
dreams of a new place in the office of 
the Toronto Solar Post. 

S EVERAL hours later Pearsall sat 
fidgeting at his desk* the rapid 
drumming of his pencil rivaling the 
clatter of the linotypes that came faintly 
up from the composing room. He 
glanced anxiously at the clock, whose 
long pendulum swung in slow contrast 
to the apparent impatience of the editor- 
in-chief. 

“Damn!" he exploded- Furiously he 
graspwi the lever of the visi-phone. 

“Smithson!” he snapped. “That Trin- 
idal report coming through yet?" 

“No, sir.” The face of the voidio 
operator was impassive. 

“Don’t sir me!" roared Pearsall. “If 
you waste any more time with senseless 
terms. I’ll fire you!" 

“Yes, sir." The face of the operator 
remained impassive. This was the sev- 
enth time his employer had called him 
about the Trinidal report. “Ill send it 
right up as soon as it comes in,” he 
added. 

“Send it?" bellowed the editor-in-chief. 
“You’ll connect me direct on that wa\e 
or ril know the reason why!" 

The operator shoved down a key. 

“AH connected, sir." 

“Right!" snapped Pearsall. “And see 
that the static is cut." 

“Nullifiers on full, sir," said the op- 
erator. 

“Keep them that way.” 

Pearsall swung the key over viciously 
and the visi-phone went blank. Again 
the pencil took up its impatient tattoo 
while the clock ticked slowly in latent 
accompaniment. 

“Good mornii^. Dad.” Ina’s cheery 
voice halted the antics of the pencil. 
“How is my dear old snalper today?" 

“Snalper?” Pearsall smiled as his 
bald spot received a resounding kiss. 


“Don’t you call your old daddy names.” 
His voice failed miserably in its at- 
tempt to sound threatening. 

Ina lauglied merrily. 

“Don't you know what a snalper is?" 

“Why, no,” said Pearsall uncomfort- 
ably. “You know your father is only 
an ignorant newspaper man. You can't 
expect him to keep up with the current 
slang. What is it?" 

“Why, it isn’t slang. It is the Ven- 
erian equivalent for the boss. Trans- 
lated, it means ‘ogre’.” 

I’m an ogre, am I?” 

“VV^ell, that’s what the office boy 
said when I came in. He inferred that 
j-ou had tried to eat him several times 
this morning. Wliat are you atomizing 
at?” 

Pearsall grinned. 

“The little shrimp said that. I’ll slap 
him. Well, the truth is. Dale has failed 
me for once in his life. I sent him on 
that Martian secret session job and he 
Itasn’t reported yet, and the session has 
been over for twenty-two hours.” His 
voice took on a worried note. “I hope 
the lad hasn’t gotten into trouble.” 

“Poor Dad," consoled Ina, dropping 
into his lap. “If that’s all you’re worry- 
ing about, forget it and give me a kiss. 
Dale can take care of himself. But what 
is more important. I'm quitting." 

“Quitting?” 

“Yes. Jerry and I have decided to 
see the Grand Canyon." 

“You mean — " 

“Yes." 

Pearsall deposited his daughter on his 
desk and capered about the room. 

“Hooray. Ina, my girl, you’ve saved 
the Solar Post. A month more of your 
reporting, and I would have had to be 
satisfied with the second best paper in 
the solar system. Now let the World 
crow. We’ll show ’em some real news.” 

Ceasing his capering, he seated him- 
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self again and then he took up her case. 

*T refuse to accept your resignation, 
at least not until to-night. I’ve got one 
more job for you. You pack your duds 
and camp right over at the symphony 
studio until that blamed concert is over, 
and if you let him out of your sight 
until the deed is done, 111” — He left 
the threat unfinished. ‘*Now get atomic, 
you little scamp. Oh, and by the way, 
here’s your check in advance. Youll 
need some traveling clothes, to say noth- 
ing of a wedding dress.” 

Ina inspected the check. 

“Why, you dear old snalper. This 
will only make the down payment on 
my wedding coronet.” 

Pearsall groaned, 

“I was afraid of that. How much 
more do you want?” 

“About a thousand.” 

Pearsall sighed as he made out the 
check. 

“Well, I’m sure of one thing.” 

“What is that?” inquired Ina, care- 
fully folding the check. 

“That you aren’t a snalper. You are 
an out-and-out scalper.” 

Unconsciously the pencil resumed its 
antics as Ina’s laugh came floating back 
to him from the door. His grin widened 
for a moment and then faded as he 
glanced again at the clock. 

A glance at the voidio tape assured 
him that no message was coming in, 
and the worried look on his face 
deepened. 

AMNATION!” he muttered. “If 
that boy has come to harm. I 
don’t know what I’ll do. There isn’t 
another reporter like him in the whole 
solar system, nor in a dozen other solar 
systems, I’ll wager.” 

Suddenly he became aware that his 
pencil no longer tattooed in unison with 
the linotypes for the simple reason that 


the linotypers had ceased their clatter- 
ing. With a curse he flung the pencil 
from him. 

“Only fifteen minutes left, my boy, 
until the 'noon’ goes to press.” Uncon- 
sciously he addressed his far-away re- 
porter aloud, as if he could bridge the 
gap of space with his ultimatum ; an 
ultimatum that was rapidly becoming a 
battered prayer. 

A hiss of air and the 10:15 edition 
slipped smoothly out upon his desk from 
the pneumatic tube that led up from the 
press room. Pearsall spread it open 
with a deft flip and ran his eyes over 
the front page. One item he read 
through in detail, glancing often at the 
aloofly ticking clock as he did so: 

Inventor of Crystal Symphony 
Gives Interesting Sidelights 
ON Modern Musical 
Development 

In a recent interview, Mr. Jerome 
Sheldon, inventor of the new musi- 
cal symphony which will broadcast 
its first concert to-day, made some 
interesting comments on his new 
symphony, and on music in general. 
According to Mr. Sheldon, to-day 
will mark the beginning of a new 
era in musical enjoyment. 

Some six hundred years ago, in 
the sixteenth cenViry, music entered 
its first era of development with 
the great symphonic masters who 
gave humanity those wonderful 
works of art whose deathless strains 
have lived and remained popular to 
the present day. But progress was 
slow, due to one great limitation ; the 
fact that the only method of hearing 
symphonic orchestras was by direct 
attenclance ; and that in poorly 
acousticated auditoriums. The ma- 
jority of the people feceived no 
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opportunity to hear any music at 
all, except that which they them- 
selves produced. 

The second great era dawned 
with the invention of the radio. 
Under the stimulus of its wide 
scope of listeners, such gi'eat mas- 
ters as Leopold Stokowski and John 
Philip Sousa, acting in conjunction 
with the best radio and acoustical 
engineers, gradually perfected the 
world-wide broadcasting of sym- 
phonic and orchestral music, until 
the numbered thousands of music 
lovers grew to uncounted millions. 
Music was indeed coming into its 
own ; and with it came an ennobling 
of the entire race. Man has ascend- 
ed to great heights on the wings of 
the Muse of Harmony. 

And now, according to Mr. Shel- 
don, who is himself an accomplished 
musician, music is- about to enter 
into its third great era of develop- 
ment. Prior to this time, music has 
consisted only of sounds ranging 
within the vibration frequencies 
commonly audible to human ears. 
Sound vibrating at sixteen cycles 
per second constitutes the lowest 
audible note perceptible to average 
human ears. Similarly, the highest 
generally audible note vibrates at 
16,380 cycles per second. There 
are instances on record where hu- 
man perception has exceeded these 
limits, but they are few and far 
between. The Crystal Symphony 
will exceed these limits in its broad- 
casts. automatically duplicating the 
refrains and chords far up into the 
radio range of frequencies, which 
begin where sound leaves off, at 
16,380 cycles. 

Mr. Sheldon believes that the 
human perceptive qualities will be 
able to sense these higher cycles. 
He points to mental telepathy and 


the so-called sixth-sense to substan- 
tiate his theory. It has long been 
thought possible that mental tele- 
pathy is merely a sound expression 
or vibration emanated by* the 
brain, which upon the discovery of 
a means of amplification, would be 
found to be vibrations within the 
radio range of frequencies. Many 
persons can now read others 
thoughts with great facility and it 
is Mr. Sheldon’s firm belief that 
this can be done in no other way 
than by the reception of some vi- 
bration frequency. And certainly 
it is logical to believe that this fre- 
quency is contained in the range of 
what is commonly called radio 
frequencies. 

However, Mr. Sheldon sharply 
differentiates between radio fre- 
quencies and the frequencies of his 
invention. The Crystal Symphony 
itself will not emanate radio waves; 
radio waves, he points out. are not 
sound waves, whereas his sym- 
phony will emanate only sound 
waves although they will, in their 
higher frequencies, vibrate at radio 
wave rates. 

When asked what effect these 
vibrations would have on radio re- 
ception, Mr. Sheldon admitted that 
he was uncertain as to what >vould 
happen. He advanced the theory 
that radio receivers might respond 
to the sound waves and bring to 
listeners some entirely unexpected 
result. 

Mr. Sheldon refused to divulge 
the method by which the sounds 
wotild be audible to all humans in 
all parts of the globe with equal 
intensity, although he hinted that 
the Heaviside layer played a part 
through a method of multiple reso- 
nic reflection. Scientists the world 
over would be listening, as perforce 
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they must unless they remain in 
soundproofed rooms, in an effort 
to raise the curtain of mystery Mr. 
Sheldon has thrown over his method 
of sound broadcasting at equal in- 
tensity over ail infinite distance. 

“OONG!” The striking of the half- 
hour punctuated the item, and 
Pearsall sprang to his feet with an 
exclamation of disgust. He pressed a 
button and the noon edition began to 
rattle off the presses. 

Again resorting to the visi-phone, he 
called to the voidio operator: 

“Smithson!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Break connection. Shoot the Trin- 
idal report to the composing room as 
soon as it comes in. We’Ii have to put 
it in the 2:30 run-off.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The visi-phone darkened. 

“Danny!” 

The office boy appeared on the run. 
“I’m going out to lunch. Tell Black- 
burn to watch that Trinidal report, and 
keep Lynn on that Crystal Symphony 
broadcast. Tell him to get some action 
photos of the s>'niphony in operation. 
We’ll run them in the feature in the 
Sunday supplement to-morrow.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And I won’t be back until two. I’m 
going to listen to the broadcast at one.” 
“Yes, sir.” The office boy turned to 

go- 

“Danny !” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If anything important comes through 
on Scott, you can reach me at Marcey’s.” 
“Yes, sir.” 

The office boy stared for a moment at 
his chief’s retreating form. 

“What’s he stewing about?” he won- 
dered. “Don’t he know yet tliat Dale 
can take care of himself?” 

He strode over to the visi-phone. The 


radio photographer’s features appeared 
on the plate, and an expression of sur- 
prise flashed across his face as he noted 
Danny’s freckled face. 

“The big noise wants ya to get a 
flock o’ action shots of the Symphony 
at one,” directed Danny. 

“Oh, yeah? I wonder what he’d say 
if I handed him an action shot of you 
usin’ his private visi-phone?” 

“He’d tie the can to ya for wastin' 
film,” laughed Danny, and Lynn grinned 
in return before he broke connection. 

T^ALE woke to intense darkness and 
a throbbing headache. Cautiously 
he raised himself to a sitting posture 
and felt of the large lump that graced 
his forehead. 

“Whew!” he whistled. “That guy 
must have been one of the famous Four 
Horsemen of Notre Dame, except that 
he’s kind of spry for his three hundred 
odd years. Boy, now I know why foot- 
ball was outlawed two hundred years 
ago. Where the heck am I, anyhow? 
I never knew a place could be so black.” 

“I’ve seen blacker,” came a voice. 

Dale started violently. 

“Pardon me,” he gasped. “I didn't 
know we had company. Who are you, 
if I may ask?” 

“Just one of Dahl Jinsma’s experi- 
mental subjects.” came the answer from 
the darkness a few feet away. 

“Not the survivor of that hellish scrap 
in the council diamber?” 

“How do you know about that?” The 
voice held surprise. 

“I was one of the reporters present 
at the demonstration.” 

“But those guys were all Martians. 
You’re an Earthman. I saw that wdien 
they brought you here.” 

“Correct you are.” returned Dale. 
“But I make a passable imitation of 
a Martian when I’m all dressed up.” 
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"How’d they happen to snap you?” 
The voice held interest now. 

“I had myself represented as a re- 
porter from Milvowka^ and so, when 
that particular reporter whom I was 
supposed to be, walked in, one of us 
had to renig.” 

The voice chuckled. 

“From what I saw of you when they 
carted you in, you reniged in great style. 
I’ll bet some of those fellows are taking 
headache tablets now.” 

“I’m sorry to disillusion you,” said 
Dale sorrowfully. “But I got in only 
one lick before they tipped me on my 
dome. However, from the way my 
head feels, it was a passable lick at 
that.” 

“Well, maybe we'll all liave a chance 
to make that up pretty soon,” said the 
voice. “They’ll be bringing us our daily 
meal down in a few minutes and I’m 
all ready with a nice length of lead 
pipe. I pried it out of the wall while 
you were out. I noticed it in the light 
of the torches when they brought you 
down. When the guard sets my slop- 
can down, Tm going to bring it to his 
attention — forcibly.” 

“Anything I can do to help?” New 
hope sprang into Dale’s voice. 

“Well, they’ve got you on a long 
chain. If there’s two of ’em, it’ll be up 
to you to get the one I can’t reach.” 

«^KAY.” 

Dale eagerly tested the length of 
his chain. Doubled, it made a good 
four-foot length. He could give quite 
a swing with that. 

“Quiet !” warned the voice suddenly. 
•T think they’re coming.” 

Tensely the two waited in the 
darkness. 

Then, dimly, Dale could discern the 
outline of the door to the cell in 
which they crouched. The red light 


grew brighter as the torch bearer came 
down the corridor outside. 

“There’s only one of them,” whis- 
pered the Callistonian convict. “I can 
hear his footsteps.” 

Outside, the clanking of the guard’s 
armor became audible and then ceased 
as he reached the cell. There w’as the 
sound of two pails being deposited to 
allow freedom in affixing the torch to 
the wall. Then grasping the pails, the 
guard entered, stooping low to avoid 
the doorway. He peered at Dale. 

“Ah. I see our clever reporter has 
regained his senses. I am glad. Dahl 
Jinsma was worried for fear he would 
not be accorded the pleasure of enter- 
taining you as befits your audacity. He 
will be pleased to learn that you are- 
not seriously injured. But here is your 
dinner. Eat hearty — ^you’ll need all your 
strength.” 

Carelessly he dropped one of the pails 
beside Dale and, going over to the con- 
vict, deposited the other together with 
a vicious kick. 

“You, also,” he growled. “After to- 
day you will not need to eat. There 
is yet a final experiment to make.” 

He turned toward the doorway and, 
as he did so, the prone figure behind 
him sprang swiftly to his feet and 
the length of lead pipe whistled as it 
descended. 

Dale shuddered as he wiped a spatter 
of blood and a bit of something that 
was not blood from his face. 

“I guess that will keep him quiet for 
a while,” he remarked. 

“For quite a long while,” agreed the 
convict. 

“Now what do we do?” asked Dale. 

“Well, I’m going to eat.” 

“Eat?” Dale shuddered again. 

“Yes. If we’ve got any fighting to 
do, I want to do it on a full stomach. 
And, besides, this is the first food I’ve 
seen in thirty-six hours.” 
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“Go ahead/’ said Dale. “You can 
have mine, too. That dirty mess lying 
there kind of spoils my appetite. But 
make it snappy. They’ll be missing this 
fellow soon.” 

“We’ve got time," returned the con- 
vict. “He always waits to . take the 
pails back. You can unlock our chains, 
though, while I finish this. You’ll find 
the keys on the dear departed.” 

D ale removed the ring that hui^ 
from the belt of the dead Martian, 
and. after trying several keys, his fet- 
ters sprang open. Quickly he released 
his compnaion, who continued to wolf 
down the contents of both pails. While 
he waited. Dale reconnoitered the cor- 
ridor and retrieved the torch from its 
niche in tlie wall. When he returned 
the convict had finished his meal. Dale 
watched curiously as he carefully wiped 
his mouth and hands on a piece of 
cloth torn from the dead man’s shirt. 

“You don’t look like the average run 
of Callistonian criminals." he remarked 
suddenly. “What did you do to get 
here?" 

The convict laughed. 

“Interplanetary Power Company poli- 
ticians: I opened up a radium field on 
Pluto and had the bad fortune to be 
observed by one of Power's spies; w’hen 
I got back to earth, the claim was 
nailed down. That wasn’t enough, 
though, so they framed me with a gang 
of Ceftnmunists for interplanetary con- 
spiracy and I got a ten-year rap. They 
knew I could beat ’em. if they let me 
run around loose. If I ever get out of 
here, they’ll hear from me." 

“I wish j’ou luck. But come on, we’ve 
got to be leaving." 

“Wait’ll I get my lead pipe. VV'^e 
might need it.” 

Quickly he secured the pipe and 
swung it viciously about several times 
while Dale watched. 


“By the way, what’s your name?" 
queried Dale. 

“My friends call me ‘Slug,’ " grinned 
the convict. “The legal name is Em- 
merson.” 

Dale gasped. 

“Not the Emmerson tliat— 

‘’Yes.” 

“Sweet shades of Luna!” Dale ex- 
tended his hand. “Glad to meet you, 
Slug, and if you get back to earth, 
count me in on the fireworks. Dale 
Scott is my name and I hold title as the 
best reporter on the Toronto Solar 
Post’s staff.” 

The two men shook hands heartily 
and then proceeded down the corridor, 
Slug in the lead. For several moments 
they proceeded without encountering 
anything other than branch corridors. 
Slug held steadily to the main corridor 
until it suddenly debouched into a round 
chamber. In the center of the floor 
were several large tubes that led up- 
wards into the blackness. 

“C' LEVATORS,” whispered Slug. 

^ “They go all the way to the roof. 
I think that is the best way to go; once 
on the roof we can hail a sky taxi.” 

“Aren’t there any guards?" 

“Plenty. And I’m willing to bet 
we don’t go very far in these elevators 
before they stop us; in fact, when the 
guard up above sees this elevator go 
on up, he’ll know it isn’t the fellow who 
brought us our meals and we’ll find 
ourselves stuck somewhere in betw’een 
floors when he cuts the power.” 

“Then why not step out on the first 
floor and polish off the guard before 
we go on?” 

“Too risky. We don’t know how 
many guards they have there. I think 
the best thing for us to do is to go 
right up to the second floor and leave 
the elevator there. If we get to the 
other set of elevators at the other end 
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of the building, we can go the rest of 
the way in them.” 

“Okay. Let’s get going.” 

Quickly they stepped into one of the 
elevators. The door slid shut and Slug 
pressed the button marked “Two.” Dale 
gasped as they shot suddenly upward 
at terrific speed, and almost before he 
had time to take a breath, the elevator 
came to a halt. 

“Damn!” exclaimed the convict, and 
the elevator shot up two more floors. 
Hurriedly they stewed out into the 
corridor and Slug reached back to press 
the button for the roof. The empty car 
shot upward as the door slammed shut 
with a sighing of air. 

“Why did we go up further?” asked 
Dale. 

“Because the guardroom is on the 
second floor and the place was swarm- 
ing with guards. However, I don’t 
think we stopped long enough on this 
floor for them to notice it. They’ll 
have a merry chase up the stairs to 
the stalled elevator. But come on, we’ve 
got to get out of here before they start 
coming up the stairs. Here, into this 
side corridor.” 

A moment later they stopped their 
flight, breathless, and paused for a 
moment. 

“I think we are safe here,” said Slug. 

“I am sure of it,” said a voice be- 
hind them. 

D ale whirled in his tracks, but not 
as quickly as his companion. He 
was just in time, however, to see the 
heavy lead pipe strike the guard who 
had accosted them from a side cor- 
ridor, stunningly in the head. 

“Pretty throwing, that,” Dale re- 
marked, after he had recovered from 
his surprise. 

“Not bad,” admitted Slug modestly. 
“I learned that trick on Mercury. We 
always carried a club there in readiness 


for those dirty Mercurian robbers. They 
always attack from the rear, and that 
silly I. C. law that forbids the carrying 
of guns made some other method of 
protection necessary, so we learned to 
throw clubs, caveman fashion.” 

Dale bent over the stunned guard. 

“Well, we’re going to break that I. C. 
law right now. This fellow has two 
excellent automatic detonite guns.” 

Strapping one about his own waist, 
he handed the other to his companion. 

“These may come in handy.” 

“You bet they will. But come on. 
We’ve got to get down to those other 
elevators before ' this fellow comes to 
and directs the chase down this way.” 

They proceeded without further inci- 
dent down the whole length of the 
building. 

“I wonder where all the people are?” 
remarked Dale. 

“Nobody here now but guards. Coun- 
cil is not in session at this time of the 
year. Yesterday’s session was special, 
and, besides, this building is taboo for 
anything else. If this was the law build- 
ing, we’d have been trampled in the 
mob by now.” 

"Well, here are the elevators. We 
seem to have beaten the guards this far 
at any rate.” 

“We’ll meet ’em on the roof,” said 
Slug grimly. “They’ve had time to 
nearly reach the top by now. However, 
it’ll be a race. Climb in.” 

Dale scrambled in and grasped the 
rail. 

“Let her go,” he nodded. 

“Okay. Hold on.” 

Slamming the door. Slug pressed the 
top floor button. 

“We won’t take a chance on busting 
right up to the roof,” he remarked as 
the car surged upward. “We'll stop on 
the top floor and take the stairs. Theyll 
be exi)ccting us to come up in the ele- 
vator and won’t watch the stairs.” 
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“Right. And when we get up there, 
then what?” questioned Dale. 

“We’ve got sixty shots apiece in these 
guns.” The convict’s face was grim. 
“The worst we can do is to take some 
of the dirty double-crossers along with 
us when we go out.” 

“I’m not aiming to go out,” said 
Dale. “I’ve got an important report 
to make to my paper." 

“Well, if we get away. I'm heading 
for earth and the Power Company. 
I've a present to hand to those babies.” 

“ I OOK sharp now !” warned Dale. 

1 —/ “We’re almost to the top.” 

With breath-taking suddenness, the 
car came to a halt. The (X)rridor out- 
side was deserted. Swiftly they left 
the elevator, Slug in the lead. 

“This way,” he murmured, leading the 
way to the stairway, which also proved 
to be deserted. 

“Looks like a cinch,” whispered Dale. 

“Looks more like a trap. Go slow 
when you poke your head out on the roof. 
They may be waiting for us.” 

Cautiously the two fugitives crept up 
the stairway to the open doorway of the 
penthouse that topped the last flight. 
Dale ad\'anced slowly to the invitingly 
open doorway. 

Suddenly he stopped. Just beyond 
the doorway, a guard crouched behind 
a ventilator, evidently intently watching 
the elevator entrance. His l>ack was 
toward them, and, as Dale spied him, 
he talked into his portable telephone. 

“No signs of the escaped prisoners. 
They must have gone up by your side.” 

“By Jupiter!” whispered Slug. “They 
haven’t bothered to send any more 
guards over to this side. I suppose 
they think we a)uldn’t reach these ele- 
vators. Luck is w'ith us.” 

“You stay here,” whispered Dale in 
return. “I’ll sneak out and try to 


knock this fellow out. We don’t want 
any noise.” 

“Okay. Hop to it. I'll giiard your 
rear.” 

Silently, Dale edged throqgh the 
open door and, dropping on all fours, 
crept along the side of the penthouse. 

From his concealment. Slug peered 
sharply about. Suddenly he drew a 
deep breath and his face went white, 
quickly becoming \'er>’ grim. 

“A trap!” he muttered. “Well, at 
least they haven’t seen me yet.” 

He watched closely the spot where 
he had momentarily seen a peering Mar- 
tian head. Now, as he glanced around, 
he noted more Martians. They were 
concealed behind every possible con- 
cealment. The guard with the phone 
was only a blind to lure the fugitives 
forth. It was too late to call Dale back 
now. Slug raised his pistol to the 
ready. 

“Let ’em start something,” he mut- 
tered. “It’s going to be costly.” 

S UDDENLY the guard with the phone 
spoke a single word into his instru- 
ment. Instantly, guards swarmed from 
their hiding places. Slug saw Dale dart 
aside and flop down behind a skylight. 
He grinned. 

“He’s a good reporter all right, and 
a good fighter, too,” he said to himself. 
“He had a place all picked in case of 
trouble. That's quick thinking.” 

Quiddy the Martians surrounded 
Dale’s little stronghold. 

"Surrender,” cried their leader. “Come 
out of there. We’ve got you.” 

“That’s what you think,” shouted 
Dale. “Come and get me.” 

At a command, the gpiards rushed for- 
ward. Dale sprang into action and his 
gun began to spit. Slug watched from 
his concealment as they attacked. 

“Eighteen of ’em,” he muttered. Then 
under cover of the uproar which now 
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reigned on the roof, drowning the sound 
of his guns, he began firing with un- 
believable rapidity. The almost inaudible 
pop-pop of his weapon wreaked fear- 
ful havoc and nine of the attackers 
lay sprawled on the roof before they 
realized that they had more than one 
man to deal with. They turned in- 
continently and beat a retreat. Dale 
stood erect and added his fire to that 
of his hidden companion. Only seven 
of the guards reached their hiding 
places. 

Dale again flopped down behind his 
concealment, and the convict could see 
his grin from where he stood in the 
penthouse. He called softly : 

“Make a dash back here while I cover 
you.” 

“Come on. We’ll have to beat it 
around some other way. We’re dead- 
locked here.” 

Dale grinned in reply and suddenly 
dashed for the doorway. Slug fired 
twice as he ran, and Dale reached the 
entrance safely. 

“Got two more,” said Slug. “Come 
on. They’ll hot-foot it after us when 
they see us go down.” 

A shadow fell athwart the roof. 

“What’s that?” 

Dale peered from the entrance. Out- 
side, a ship of the Martian guard 
settled to the roof. 

Slug grasped his arm. 

“Come on. It couldn’t be better. We’ll 
let ’em see us beat it down the stairs. 
Then we jump into the elevator and 
go back up. Dollars to doughnuts they all 
chase down the steps. Then we step 
out and take a ride in a ifice guard- 
ship.” 

“Okay,” Dale grinned.. “Let's go.” 

He darted swiftly past the doorway 
to the stairs, followed closely by the 
convict. On the roof, the rush of 
footsteps told of the chase. 

Taking the last flight in a flying leap, 


the two fugitives dashed around the 
corridor and into the elevator which 
still stood with door open. Quickly the 
convict slammed it shut and the elevator 
rose slowly as he used the manual 
controls. 

“You watch and see if there are any 
of them left out there on the roof.” 
He spoke quickly. 

“/^OAST clear,” returned Dale as the 
top of the elevator passed the 
roof line. 

Swiftly the car finished its ascent 
and the two Earthmen dashed out and 
ran for the guard ship in great thirty- 
foot leaps. Behind them, a shout told 
that they were discovered. A lone 
guard came swiftly from the pent- 
house, calling lustily for his comrades. 
Quickly Dale and Slug scrambled 
toward the plane. A shot from the 
advancing guard whistled past them ; 
another and Slug grasped his shoulder 
and sheered. Quickly Dale heaved 
him into the plane and slammed the door. 
Guardsmen were now pouring from the 
penthouse, brought back by their com- 
panion’s cry, but they were too late. 

The motor of the guard ship purred 
softly as Dale closed the ignition switch, 
and with a rush the ship gathered speed 
in its swift ascent until the guardmen 
on the roof below looked like tiny 
specks. 

“Level off!” gasped Slug. “We’ve 
got to get out of here.” 

"Okav,” returned Dale. “Are you 
hard hit?” 

“No. Just nicked me. There wasn’t 
enough impact to explode the bullet.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Dale. “We’ll be 
safe in a few minutes now.” 

“Not within a thousand miles of here, 
we won’t.” 

“We’ll be a good deal further than 
that as soon as I reach the Voidio 
Transport.” 
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“You can’t do that,” protested Slug, 
pausing in the somewhat difficult opera- 
tion of binding his wound. “They won’t 
ship us through. It’s strictly against the 
I. C. law to ship anj'thing but freight 
by Voidio.” 

“This particular operator will, or I’m 
a Plutonian,” grinned Dale. 

“You’ll be leading a parade feet first 
if he don’t,” grinned Slug in return. 
“However, you’re the doctor.” 

Slug had finished his crude job of 
bandaging as Dale finally slanted the 
ship down to a huge building on the 
outskirts of Trinidal. Deftly, he landed 
the ship on the roof and cut the motor. 

“Need any help?” he asked, eyeing 
Slug’s wounded shoulder as they stepped 
from the ship. 

“No, I can manage. You just go 
ahead and persuade that operator that 
you’re the boss. I’m right behind you.” 

“Come on, and I'll show you how easy 
it is. I don’t work for the solar sys- 
tem’s best newspaper for nothing.” 

Dale led the way swiftly to the ele- 
vators and soon they stood on the 
ground floor. Dale led the doubting 
Slug to the transport room, where he 
was stopped by a guard. He showed a 
small card produced from an inner 
pocket, and the guard nodded and 
stepped aside. Quickly Dale walked 
up to the operator’s desk. 

The operator looked up. 

ELL, I’ll be damned!” he 
shouted. “’If it isn’t Scotty. 
W'^hat in the devil are you doing here? 
And where did you get those emblems 
of carnage?” He pointed to Dale’s bat- 
tered head. 

“Never mind that now, Jimmy. We’ve 
got to get to earth right away. What 
time is it now?” 

“The operator gasped. 

“You can’t — " 

“What time is it?” 


“Thirteen-twenty.” 

“No, not Earth time.” 

“Why, lessee. It’s just twelve-forty- 
six, but — ” 

“Gripes,” muttered Dale. “We’ve got 
just fourteen minutes.” 

He grasped Jimmy by the arm, un- 
consciously lapsing into his native lan- 
guage as he talked earnestly. 

“You're going to break the 1. C. 
laws all to heck right now, Jimmy, and 
ship both of us to earth without both- 
ering about that fool law that forbids 
travel by voidio. I’ve just escaped 
from the Council Hall. That special 
session >'esterday was convened to an- 
nounce the most dastardly plan to wipe 
out the entire population of earth by 
means of an infernal new sensuora 
invention that will let murder loose. The 
slaughter is to start at one. W’e've 
got to be in Toronto before that.” 

The operator’s face took on a worried 
look. 

“The best I can do is get you there 
by sometime between one and one- 
fifteen.” 

“Well, do your best.” Dale returned 
to the Interplanetary language. 

“You bet. Come on. Hustle into the 
sending chamber.” 

He led the way to a small room and 
indicated several boxes. “Sit on those 
until the green light flashes. Then you 
will have arrived. How you will ex- 
plain to the receiving operator, I don't 
know. I’m not going to signal anything 
coming through, or he might try to cut 
me off from the other end. This is 
outside shipping hours.” 

The door slid softly shut as the two 
Earthmen seated themselves for the pas- 
sage. 

For a moment nothing seemed to hap- 
pen. Then a queer \'ibration began to 
make itself felt. For many minutes the 
vibration quickened, until it reached a 
rate where human nerves were too gross 
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to register its effect. At last the send- 
ing wave was reached. 

Suddenly a lurid violet light filled the 
room. Nothing was discernible except 
this violet glare. Then, as suddenly as 
it had come, the light was gone, and 
m its place a small tube above the 
door flashed in green flickerings. 

Dale strode to the door and slid it 
open. As he stepped forth, the receiv- 
ing operator whirled from his instru- 
ments. His eyes widened as he beheld 
the two strange figures, and then flashed 
in anger. 

“What is the meaning of this? How 
did you get in that chamber? Don’t 
you know that transportation by voidio 
is against the Interplanetary Code? 
From what station were you sent?” 

“T^HOA,” grinned Dale. “Take a 

VV look at this card and call a plane 
right away. It’s damned important. 

The operator stared at the card and 
his voice changed. 

“I’ll have to get authority to let you 
through. Even the E. S. S. can’t break 
the I. C. laws that way. What’s the 
trouble ?” 

“What time is it?" interrupted Dale. 

“One-ten.” 

Dale led the operator over to the 
window. 

“See that globe?’’ He pointed to the 
Crystal S}Tnphony broadcaster. 

“Yes. They’re broadcasting a program 
from it right now. I would have liked 
to listen to it, but I couldn't get off. 
and this is an insulated building.” 

“Well,” said Dale grimly, “in a few 
minutes, now, if I don’t prevent it, that 
globe is going to start broadcasting 
something that you won’t need a receiver 
to get, nor will the insulation of this 
building stop it. The Martians are go- 
ing to broadcast murder from that globe 
by means of unfiltered, greatly amplified 
sensuora.” 


“The hell you say!” gasped the oper- 
ator. “Are you sure?" 

“As sure as I’m an Earthman. Now 
do I get a fast plane?” 

For answer the operator preceded the 
way to the elevators that led to the roof. 

“My plane is on the roof. It is as 
fast as any and you’ll save time by 
taking it.” 

“Right. Thanks. I'll see that you get 
something out of this." 

“Just stop that broadcast and I’ll i)e 
satisfied.” 

But Dale never heard the last of the 
operator’s wish. He was already half 
way to the roof. 

Slug was right on his heels as he 
clambered into the heavy, armored, 
speedy delivery plane, evidently regularly 
used to transport valuable articles. Dale 
gazed at him in a slightly puzzled fash- 
ion. Slug forestalled the words that 
hovered on his lips. 

“No use ai^iin',” he said quickly. 
“I’m in on this to the finish, and it 
w'ill take more than one of the smartest 
reporters in the business to stop me. 
An’ besides, if I stay here, I’ll land back 
on Callisto in short order." 

Dale grinned. 

“All right, it’s your funeral. Mayl>e 
before you’re through seeing this thing 
out, you’ll wish you were safely perched 
on this roof, seeing it out from a 
distance.” 

"VTEAH. An’ if I stay here, I’d kick 
myself for missing all the fun if 
something exciting did happen.” 

“All right. Open the hangar door.s.” 

As the heavy insulated doors swung 
open, a flood of music suddenly sur- 
rounded them, coming seemingly from 
all directions at once. Its inspiring 
strains made Dale's heart leap faster as 
he shot the heavy ship into the air. 

“Boy, ain’t that swell?" breathed 
Slug. 
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“You bet it is!“ returned Dale en- 
thusiastically. “But if you don't want 
it to be your funeral march, you had 
better strap one of those parachutes on 
in a hurry. Then you can hold her 
steady while I put one on.” 

“Okay,” Slug grunted as he complied. 
"What are you plannin’ to do?” 

“Well, if we’re lucky, we’ll bail out 
just before the main ruckus.” 

“You mean — ” 

“Yes. It’s the only way; not ex- 
actly the politest, but the quickest.” 

“Right. Here, get your chute on 
while I hold her.” 

Dale turned over the stick and began 
to don his chute. Suddenly the plane 
dipped and then leveled off. He turned 
in surprise to see Slug lock the controls 
and turn swiftly. 

Dale’s eyes widened as he noted the 
anger flaming in the man’s eyes. He 
jerked the last strap of his chute 
viciously. He’d show this damned con- 
vict where to get off at. The convict 
was advancing now, and Dale braced 
himself for the attack. 

"Come on,” he taunted. "You dirty 
yellow lizard. I’m going to knock you 
clean out to Pluto where you belong.” 

“Oh, yeah ?” Slug grinned evilly. 
"When I get through making mince- 
meat outa you, you’ll resemble a — ” 
He terminated the words abruptly with 
a vicious rush. Dale side-stepped quickly 
but not quickly enough. A wild swing 
caught him a glancing blow aside the 
head and he spun like a top and crashed 
to the floor amid the wreckage of a 
row of seats. The world spun dizzily 
before him and momentary star-shot 
blackness obscured his vision. 

Insistently through the blackness, a 
voice seemed calling, “The globe.” Real- 
ization of the meaning of these words 
came to him suddenly and he staggered 
to his feet. As his vision cleared he 
sprang aside once more just in time to 


avoid another rush. Funny how that 
sock on the dome had silenced those 
sensuora emanations. He’d have to pol- 
ish off his opponent in a hurry, or — 
Another rush found him prepared and, 
stepping quickly forward, he planted a 
stinging blow to his companion’s jaw. 
A cry of pain was his answer, and the 
convict swayed groggily. Carefully tim- 
ing the next blow. Dale swung hard 
for the chin of the dazed man and, with 
a resounding smack, Slug hit the floor 
and rolled among the debris of the 
shattered seats and lay still. 

“So much for that!” muttered Dale, 
turning to the controls. 

^ I 'HE dull glow of tubes and occa- 
sional bright flash pictures on the 
radio-photo “still-shot” screen, coupled 
with the whirring buzz of the tele-cam- 
era and the sharp click of the still- 
shooter filled the radio-photo studio of 
the Solar Post with a kaleidoscopic mix- 
ture of color and sound. 

The Solar Post*s photographer sat lis- 
tening for a moment to the exquisite, 
soul-stirring music that emanated from 
nowhere and everywhere. 

“Boy? What I wouldn’t give to have 
Molly out in the park with that sort of 
music for an accompaniment! I’ll bet 
she’d say, yes, in a minute.” 

He turned again to watch the great 
screen that depicted the huge Crystal 
globe that was producing these entran- 
cing strains. A dim flickering, as of 
light just on the verge of the visual 
limits of frequency, was the only evi- 
dence to the eye that the great globe 
was indeed broadcasting the music that 
was giving a new thrill to earth’s lis- 
tening millions. 

His glance strayed to the smaller 
screen that depicted the activities in the 
studio of the Symphony itself. He 
watched interestedly as the inventor's 
hands strayed over the gigantic key- 
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board. Each of those keys marked the 
sounding of a separate refrain, dupli- 
cated in many different frequencies at 
varied combinations. Skillfully, the 
straying hands wove together the chords 
of the second number on the program, 
a stirring march of the best of old 
march masters, John Philip Sousa. 
Lynn sat spellbound as the familiar 
music took on new glory, new meaning, 
through the influence of the ultra-fre- 
quency notes of the great symphony. 

“That Sheldon fellow sure knows his 
stuff!” exclaimed Lynn. Suddenly he 
leaned forward, as his eyes caught a 
flying speck upon the great screen. What 
was that ship doing in the air. He 
gasped as the hurtling plane wobbled 
crazily in its course. 

“The damn fools. They’ll crash into 
the broadcaster if they aren’t careful!” 

He watched anxiously as the plane 
hurtled on, to disappear off the screen 
as quickly as it had come on. He sighed 
in relief. 

“I’d hate to pay the fine that fellow 
is going to get,” he muttered, feeling 
strangely incensed at the actions of 
the strange plane. 

Once more he turned to the screen 
that revealed the interior of the sym- 
phony studio. His eyes widened at what 
he saw. 

HAT in Pluto—*' 

The inventor’s hands still roved 
over the keyboard, but now, they jumped 
with vicious jabs and the music from the 
broadcaster seemed to howl and shriek in 
demoniac rage. 

Lynn’s eyes blazed. 

“Give it hell!” he shouted aloud. 

His anger-filled eyes narrowed as a 
new figure appeared on the screen. It 
was Ina Pearsall. She held a small metal 
bar in her hand and as she crept stealth- 
ily upon the unsuspecting operator who 
was now pounding the keys in a frenzy, 


the radio-photographer shouted words of 
encouragement to the creeping girl, un- 
mindful of the fact that his shouts were 
inaudible outside of his own studio. 

“Kill him!” he screamed. 

Orasping bis crwn bs. 

to swing it wildly. Casting about for 
something to vent liis own rage upon, he 
spied' the still clicking cameras. A vic- 
icious sweep of the stool and the tele- 
camera spun in ruin to the floor. Lynn 
shouted in glee and rapidly proceeded to 
demolish the remaining cameras. 

Having finished this mad destruction, 
he turned again to the screen. The creep- 
ing girl was now upon the frenzied musi- 
cian. Suddenly she rose on her toes and 
brought the bar down with stunning 
force. The music shrieked in wild cres- 
cendo as the stricken inventor sprawled 
across the keyboard. With, a whoop of 
joy, Lynn flung his battered stool from 
him. As he whirled he caught a glimpse 
of the larger screen. 

“There’s that damned plane again,” 
he howled. The yell took on an exultant 
note as he saw the plane head straight 
for the globe. 

“They’ll be killed.” He shouted glee- 
fully. 

Suddenly a cry of disappointment 
broke from his lips as two white flecks 
blossomed out and gently wafted their 
burdens earthward. 

Lynn rushed for the great screen and 
then paused in stupid astonishment as 
the hurtling plane crashed into the globe. 
With startling suddenness, the wildly 
screaming music ceased. His ears ached 
in the sudden silence. Dumbly, like one 
who is wakened suddenly, he gazed 
about the studio, first at the wreckage 
of the cameras and then at the still func- 
tioning screen that pictured the sym- 
phony studio. He stared in surprise. 

“I’ll be a Martian’s uncle!” he ex- 
claimed. “First she brains him and then 
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cuddles his head in her lap and tries to 
drown him in tears !’* 

J EROME SHELDON opened his 
eyes in the trim whiteness of a 
strange room. Curiously he gazed about, 
and then struggled to a sitting position. 
Gingerly he felt of the bandage that 
swathed his painfully throbbing head. 

A rush of footsteps caused him to 
turn his head. 

“Oh Jerry! Fm so glad you’ve come 
to. I was afraid you were going to die.” 

Jerry disentangled himself from Ina’s 
arms. 

“I don’t feel very dead.” he said 
ruefully. "But what are you crying 
about, sweetheart?” 

He turned suddenly as a familiar 
voice came from the doorway. 

"I’d pretty near decided to bust into 
tears myself, you old scoundrel. You’ve 
been lying there doggo for so long, Fd 
begun to figure you’d never come out 
of it.” 

“Dale!” gasped Jerry. "I thought you 
were in Trinidal?” 

‘T was,” returned Dale, “but I left 
in a hurry, and I guess I got here kind 
of late, although I did manage to smash 
up the crystal symphony before the 
death list mounted too high.” 

"Death list?” queried Jerry sharply. 
"And the Crystal Symphony? What’s 
this about smashing it? If harm has 
come to it, someone is going to pay 
dearly!” 

"Whoa.” admonished Dale. “I can see 
where this is going to take a lot of ex- 
plaining.” 

“You can bet your sweet life it is!” 
agreed Jerry dangerously. "You’d better 
start first with how I got here and 
where I got this.” he indicated his band- 
aged head. 

Dale grinned. 

"That's the easiest one to answer. Ina 


gave that to you. Sort of a love tap, I 
guess.” 

Jerry gasped and Dale stared in dis- 
may as Ina burst into tears. 

“Doggone it.” Dale muttered in dis- 
may as Jerry gathered the sobbing girl 
to him and soothed her to quietness. 
“Where in the dickens has my repor- 
torial diplomacy gone to?” 

When Ina had ceased her sobbing, 
Jerry nodded to Dale to continue his 
story. He listened while Dale recounted 
the story of his assignment and his un- 
masking in the Council Hall, his face 
growing white as the story unfolded. 

While Jerry listened, two gentlemen 
argued on the steps before the hospital. 
They ceased for a moment as a tall 
figure approached and one of them 
accosted the stranger. 

“If you don't mind, I’d like to have 
yon do me a favor.” 

“Fm really sorry.” the stranger de- 
clined, “but I haven’t the time. I must 
see an injured friend here and then 
catch a ship for Pluto.” 

“Whom are you going to see? May- 
be you are bound for the same patient 
as we are.” 

“I see no harm in answering that 
question. I am intending to visit the 
injured inventor, Mr. Jerome Sheldon.” 

*‘/^OOD. Then you won’t mind act- 
ing as a witness for his wedding 
while you are up there?” 

"Say !” gasped the stranger. "You 
aren’t Ina’s father, are you?” 

"Huh.” said Pearsall. "Do you know 
my daughter too?” 

Dale had just finished his story when 
the three men entered the room. 

“Father!” gasped Ina. 

Pearsall shoved his <:ompanion for- * 
ward. 

“Marry ’em.” he said shortly. 

The clergyman glanced at Dale. “You 
will act as a witness?” he asked. 
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“I shall be pleased.” 

Several minutes later the ceremony 
was completed and Pearsall shooed them 
from the room, leaving the newly, 
wedded couple to themselves. Outside, 
he wped his brow and sighed in re- 
lief. 

“Now if she don’t try to finish the 
job she started in the studio, the Toronto 
Solar Post is due for a long era of 
peace and serenity.” 

He paused and glanced at his watch. 

“And now. young man,” he addressed 
Dale. “I’d like to know w'here that re- 
port is on the Martian special session?” 

“Why not read the papers?” sug- 
gested Dale. “They’ve been full of it 
for the last three daj'S." 

The editor-in-chief of the Toronto 
Solar Post grew red. then purple. 

“Say sir when you speak to me!” he 
roared. “I’ll have >^00 understand that 
when I give an order, that order is to be 
filled. That little oversight will cost you 
just two months pay. I’ll teach you to 
give your scoops to our rivals.” 

“pARDON me.” interposed Dale. 

“Will you wait here a moment while 
I phone? I want to call Shapleigh, of 
the New York World on a little busi- 
ness matter.” 

“You call Shapleigh and 111 knock 
your block off.” sputtered Pearsall. 

“I might consider abandoning the 
idea — ” suggested Dale suavely, “^for 
a consideration.” 

Pearsall collapsed. 

“All right.” he muttered helplessly. 
“How much will it cost me ?” 

“About a thousand a week.” 

Pearsall glared. 


“A thousand a week?” he roared. 
“For what?" 

“For the quickest and smartest re- 
porter ki the solar system.” 

Pearsall smirked. 

“You think a lot of yourself, don't 
you?” He slapped his pencil across his 
knuckles. “Well, I’ll give you that raise 
if you get me an exclusive scoop in 
twenty-four hours, or less.” 

“All I need is twenty-four seconds.” 
said Dale. 

Grasping the stranger by the arm, he 
presented him to the editor-in-chief. 

“May I present to you the new head 
of the Interplanetary Power Company, 
Mr. Slug Emmerson?” 

“What?” shouted Pearsall. 

“And would you like me to write up 
the story of his sensational expose of 
political gang control of the Power Com- 
pany? Mr. Emmerson has given me his 
evidence and asks me to conduct the 
expose while he tends to a matter of 
business on Pluto. Now do I get the 
thousand ?” 

Pearsall groaned. 

“You win. Now beat it, and get that 
write-up finished. I want to stand guard 
over these newlyweds. I don’t want any 
more of those unstinted love taps.” 

He watched as his best correspondent 
left the building arm in arm with the 
new head of the Power Company. Sud- 
denly he grinned. 

“If he only knew. I’d have gone up 
three times as much as he asked, to 
keep him on my payroll.” 

He turned and i)eered into the room 
behind him. Softly he closed the door. 

“Ain’t love grand?” he muttered his 
question to the blank wall of the cor- 
ridor. 


The End 
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In the some of the most appreciated stories which we have given have 
touched OH marvelous surgical operations and this one may figure among 
the best. We are glad to welcome Mr. Kalland back to our pages, and his 
story will be found very impressive. 

By JOHN FRANCIS KALLAND 


D riving Dr. chamberlain’s 
car through the city streets 
at a break-neck speed was 
nothing new to Pat Cal- 
lahan, but the speed with 
which he drove this morning seemed to 
invite certain disaster. 

■*‘Shure,” he muttered beneath his 
breath as he clutched the wheel with 
fingers that showed white at the knuckles, 
“an’ he must be thinkin’ ’tis wan of 
thim airyplanes he’s ridin’ in. I’m think- 
• in’ ’tis wings we'll both be havin' soon 
if this kapes up." 

But to Dr. Chamberlain the suicidal 
speed seemed but a snail's pace. 

Pat prayed silently but fervently as 
the car careened around a corner on two 
wheels. He would have crossed himself 
had he dared take a hand from the steer- 
ing wheel. 

Street intersections came and went 
with dizzying rapidity and, to Pat, it 
seemed as though that string of inter- 
sections was endless, but at last he drew 
a deep breath of relief as he brought 
the car to a screeching halt before the 
house that was their destination. 

It was an old house, set far back from 
the street, its front yard guarded by a 
rusty wrought iron fence in which was 
set a pair of still rustier gates. 

Allen was out of the car almost before 
it came to a stop. To his surprise he 
found the gates slightly ajar. For a 
bare second he hesitated, then dashed 
up the flagstone walk to the house. 


At the door he lifted the old-fashicned 
knocker, let it fall and waited impatiently. 

Seconds passed but there came no 
answer to his knock so he tried again. 

From within seemed to come the sound 
of footsteps but the sound was so faint 
that he could not be sure. Impatiently 
he knocked again and yet again, but 
there was still no answer. Instinctively 
he grasped the door knob and turned it. 

To his intense surprise the door 
opened. This was unusual. Allen had 
never found that door unlocked before. 

The circumstance gave him a strange 
feeling — a feeling that something must 
be wrong. He caught himself stepping 
into the hallway on tiptoe. Then, real- 
izing what he was doing, he stopped with 
a sheepish grin. 

“Jim he called out. “Jim, it’s Allen 

The grin left his face as the ghostly 
echo of his voice reverberated through 
the old house — the only answer to his 
call — and the feeling that he had tried 
to shake off become stronger. 

Again he started forward, determined 
not to let that feeling depress him, but 
the grave-like silence of the place, broken 
only by the eery echo of his footfalls, < 

intensified it. Nettled at his failure he 
stamped through the rooms of the lower 
floor with more noise than necessary. 

T he lower floor, consisting of an 
enormous living-room, a large din- 
ing room and an equally large kitchen be- 
sides the spacious veranda, disclosed 
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The black*s eyes alighted on the ape and he saw at once what the animal 
was attempting. Then, with a savage yell, he charged. 
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nothing unusual, so Allen mounted the 
stairs to the second floor. 

This floor liad originally been divided 
into four bedrooms and one bathroom, 
but the partition between two of the 
bedrooms had been removed to form one 
large room which was now used as a 
laboratory. 

Allen glanced into the first of the 
bedrooms, then turned his attention to 
the laboratory. 

There was only one thing to distin- 
guish this laboratory from others of its 
kind. Shelves and tables, filled with 
beakers, retorts and test tubes, lined the 
walls. Beneath one of the two high- 
narrow windows stood a table, upon 
which was a mounted microscope and a 
rack of slides. A copper caldron hung 
above a large gas burner, its distillation 
coils shining like burnished gold in the 
rays that filtered through the nearest 
window. The one distinguishable fea- 
ture occupied a position at the center 
of the room, under a cluster of power- 
ful electric bulbs. It was a fully-equipped 
surgical table. 

As Allen’s eyes rested upon this table 
a frown wrinkled his brows. He walked 
over to it and picked up the end of an 
extension cord that lay upon one end. 
The other end was screwed into a light 
socket above but there was no apparent 
connection for the end he held in his 
hand. 

Everything else about the laboratory 
appeared to be in order so he turned to- 
ward the second bedroom. That w'as the 
room that Jim Cummings used for his 
own sleeping room. 

When Allen opened the door and his 
gaze rested upon the bed his heart 
skipped a beat, for there, draped across 
its back, hung the clothes that Jim al- 
ways wore about the house. 

For a moment he stood staring, then 
he bounded over to the clothes closet 
and flung open the door. 


The first glance confirmed his fears. 
On the hooks hung the only other clothes 
Jim Cummings owned, a dress suit and 
a dark business suit. That meant that, 
wherever Jim was, he was still dressed 
in his pajamas. 

Reluctantly Allen turned to the bath- 
room. It was the only room left and he 
dreaded to look into it. Slowly he opened 
the door, not knowing what to expect, 
but, once the door was open, his eyes 
swept the room in a rapid glance. 

As that glance completed its sweep a 
feeling of weakness came over him and 
he leaned against the jamb. The room 
was empty. 

For but a moment did that weakness 
last, then he leaped toward the telephone 
that rested upon a stand at the side of 
the bed. 

Jim Cummings would never have left 
the house in his pajamas of his own 
volition and especially not within fifteen 
minutes after calling his friend to come 
over at once. 

“Police Headquarters !” Allen called 
in answer to the operator’s inquiry. 

"IT^HILE Detective John Hughes 
made his careful examination of 
the premises he scarcely spoke a word 
and Allen accompanied him in silence. 
But when that examination was com- 
pleted and they halted in the laboratory 
he turned to Allen. 

“Dr. Cliamberlain,” he asked, “just 
how well did you know Dr. Cummings 

Allen’s eyes held a wistful look as he 
replied. 

“Jim and I were classmates at school, 
we served together in France, and we 
were at the same hospital during our 
interneship. Since then, although he 
turned to research while I specialized in 
surgery, we have been in constant com- 
munication and I have kept in close 
touch with his experiments.” 

The detective gazed thoughtfully at 
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the floor for a moment in deep thought. 

“What was this mechanism about 
which he called you this morning?” he 
asked then. 

“It was a device to regulate the speed 
of the planetary electrons of atoms,” 
Allen replied. “With its aid he expected 
to stop the growth of cancer. Yesterday 
it was almost completed and this morn- 
ing he called and told me that it was 
not only completed, but that he had al- 
ready conducted an experiment with it 
and said that experiment was a com- 
plete success.” 

"Hm!” grunted the detective noncom- 
mittally. “How many intimate friends did 
Dr, Cummings have besides yourself ?” 

“None that I know of,” Allen re- 
plied. "He spent most of his time here 
alone, since he discharged his man. When 
he did go out it was usually with Mrs. 
Chamberlain and myself.” 

“How was he fixed financially?” 

Allen shook his head negatively. 

“Pretty low,” he replied. “He was 
forced to let his man go. He cooked his 
own meals, and the only help he had 
was an old woman who came for a few 
hours a day to clean the house. I offered 
financial assistance several times but 
he wouldn’t accept it. He was relying 
upon this invention to recoup his for- 
tune,” 

The detective* looked straight into 
Allen’s eyes, his own narrowed. 

“Could anyone benefit from this in- 
vention?” he asked quickly. “You, your- 
self, for instance?” 

Allen’s face reddened and he started 
an angiy' retort, but the detective raised 
a deprecating hand. 

“I’m not accusing you, Doctor,” he 
said with a smile, “but I could probably 
make quite a case against you at that.” 

He walked over to the operating table 
and picked up the end of the extension 
cord. 

“I would like to hear more about this 


invention,” he said. “Will you tell me 
what you know?” 

Allen stood in thought for a moment. 

“I suppose,” he said at last,” I had 
better begin at the beginning so‘ that you 
will understand better.” 

The detective nodded assent. 

“Well,” Allen began, “Dr, Cummings 
and I both believed in the theory that 
cancer was merely an excess growth of 
normal tissue. 

“Wherever cancer occurs there has 
been some injury to the tissues to be- 
gin with. When such an injury occurs 
the system immediately starts to re- 
place the injured cells. Normally the 
replacement process stops when the re- 
placement has been completed, but if 
it does not stop, there naturally results 
an abnormal growth which, of course, 
becomes an obstruction. 

“If, as we firmly believed, all matter 
was composed of atoms composed of 
neuclei and planetary electrons, the 
movement of those electrons would send 
out vibratory waves. If a way could be 
found to measure those \'ibrations we 
could determine the truth or falsity of 
our cancer theory. 

“Dr. Cummings found the way. He 
constructed a device made up of a 
series of sensitized springs, the small- 
est so minute that it could only be seen 
with the most powerful of microscopes, 
and the largest big enough to operate 
a recorder. Shocks received upon the 
smallest spring were intensified through- 
out the series, so that, when they reached 
the largest, the resulting vibration was 
great enough to be measured. 

“Subsequent experiments proved the 
truth of the cancer theory, for the vi- 
brations from young, cancerous tissue 
were of the same intensity as those from 
normal growing tissue. Those from tis- 
sue affected by any disease varied 
greatly. 

“After these discoveries. Dr. Cummings 
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started work on a device to regulate 
those vibrations. His belief was that the 
protons and electrons making up the 
neuclei of atoms must contain an exact 
charge of electrical energy to function 
normally. Any addition to or withdrawal 
of a charge from this positive charge 
would result in disease. If this were true 
the device he contemplated would not 
only control cancerous growths but all 
other diseases as well. 

“He built an X-ray machine more 
powerful than any before constructed. 
With a series of transformers within 
the mechanism itself he accomplished 
his objective. Those transformers de- 
veloped a voltage that hurled electrons 
across the vacuum with such force that 
X-rays ixiwerful enough to penetrate 
eight inches of lead resulted. 

“This morning he tried his first ex- 
periment — on a small pig. That experi- 
ment was a complete success. He called 
immediately and I came over at once. 
You know the rest." 

O NE WEEK later Ann Chamberlain 
regarded her husband’s drawn face 
across the dinner table with worried 
eyes. She had gone to great pains to 
prepare an appetizing meal, but he 
scarcely touched the food. 

Not a single clue had been discovered 
to throw light upon the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Dr. Cummings and his 
invention. Allen had spent every minute 
he could spare in assisting the police 
but with no result. 

Even his work failed to distract him 
from the thing that enveloped his mind 
to the exclusion of all else. In fact, 
sometimes it but served to remind him. 

Witness. That afternoon he had con- 
ducted a fluoroscopic examination of a 
middle-aged patient’s stomach, tliat re- 
vealed a complete cancer obstruction. 
With the aid of his friend’s device he 
might have been able to effect a cure, 


but, without it, he was forced to admit 
his helplessness. 

Now he could offer only temporary 
relief — insert a tube into the patient’s 
lower bowels so that he could be fed 
through it. In this manner life would 
be prolonged for from four to six 
weeks with a minimum of pain but the 
patient was doomed. 

He was thinking of the case when Ann 
interrupted his thoughts. 

“Don’t forget," she reminded, “the 
lecture starts at eight o’clock." 

Allen had forgotten. The lecture, that 
he and Ann were to attend, was one that 
ordinarily would have claimed his whole 
interest, but now he scarcely gave it a 
thought. 

However, after dinner he bathed and 
dressed and eight o’clock found them 
at the lecture hall. 

The speaker failed to arouse his inter- 
est and, throughout the long lecture, he 
sat and brooded over the fate of his 
friend. The result was that Ann, who 
had planned a supper at a roof garden, 
ordered Callahan to drive directly home. 

They were riding in silence, each en- 
grossed in his or her own thoughts, 
when suddenly the car swerved sharply, 
there was a sound of splintering as the 
right front wheel crashed against the 
curb and both passengers were hurled 
violently against the back of the front 
seat. Allen arose from the floor to see 
a large moving van standing cross- 
wise in front and four men, apparently 
passengers of the van, coming toward 
them. 

At first Allen thought they were mere- 
ly coming over to protest but, when 
Pat, who was already out of the car. met 
the first with a swinging right that sent 
him crashing to the pavement, he knew 
they had some other objective and hur- 
riedly opened the door. 

Just as he reached the pavement the 
second man reached Pat. Again Pat's 
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right crashed against a chin with a 
force that sent the owner sprawling, but 
the third man had come up by this time 
and an implement in his hands crashed 
down upon Pat's head and the chauffeur 
crumpled in a heap. 

Allen, dazed as he was by the impact 
against the seat-back, failed to note the 
actions of the fourth man. As a conse- 
quence, just as he hurled his body at 
Pat’s assailant, that man slipped behind 
him and clapped something over his face. 
The odor of chloroform assailed his 
nostrils and he sank to the pavement. 

W HEN Allen returned to conscious- 
ness he attempted to sit up only to 
find that his body was secured to the 
object upon which it rested. A strong 
light glared down upon him and it was 
a moment before he could see anything. 

Then he saw that he was strapped to 
a table, the back of which was raised so 
that his body lay in a half-reclining posi- 
tion. Hearing a moan at his right he 
turned his head to see Ann, who was 
strapped to a similar table but a few 
feet distant, returning to consciousness. 

He saw her eyes go wide when they 
took in his predicament, but, although 
her face went deathly white, she did 
not scream. Ann Chamberlain was not 
the screaming kind. 

“Where are we?” she whispered 
tensely. 

Allen shook his head. 

The room was the strangest they had 
ever seen. Spotless white-tiled walls and 
ceiling reflected the light from clusters 
of powerful bulbs with blinding in- 
tensity, yet the light was such that the 
room was left without a shadow any- 
where. 

Around the floor were distributed 
many kinds of hospital and surgical ap- 
paratus. Never before had Allen seen 
such an array. 

A short distance from the foot of 


their tables stood another table over the 
center of which hung a large apparatus 
with a silver screen, which Allen at 
once recognized as one of the latest in- 
ventions, an X-ray fitted with' a mag- 
nifying lens and reflector. Over the head 
of the table hung also a powerful ultra- 
violet ray projector. What the com- 
bination might be used for, Allen could 
not guess. 

Allen’s contemplation of the appar- 
atus was interrupted by an exclamation 
from Ann whose gaze had traveled to the 
wall beyond. He followed her horror- 
stricken gaze and an exclamation of 
amazement escaped his own lips. For 
there, at the wall, a double cage housed 
a pair of beasts the sight of which made 
him doubt his own senses. 

"What are they?” whispered Ann in 
tones that vibrated with excitement. 

‘T don’t know,” Allen replied, in- 
stinctively lowering his own voice. “They 
must be some species of ape but Lord! 
Ive never seen one like that. They look 
like the Neanderthal reconstruction.” 

And truly their appearance fitted his 
description. 

Large as men they were and the facial 
characteristics were those of the recon- 
struction he spoke of. But the feet were 
as those of known apes, evidence of an 
arboreal existence. 

Suddenly a strange whispering sound 
broke the stillness and the man and wo- 
man both turned their eyes in its direc- 
tion. 

To their amazement the sounds came 
from a medium-sized chimpanzee who 
crouched a short distance from Allen’s 
table. 

The creature was evidently trying to 
attract their attention. 

Allen had seen well-trained apes be- 
fore, but never had he seen one i>os- 
sessed of eyes such as the ones that 
looked into his own— eyes that seemed 
to be trying to convey an appeal. And 
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also, the creature was undoubtedly try* 
ing to communicate with him by sigfns. 
Alien’s brain was in a whirl. 

“Good Lord'.'* he burst out. “‘What in 
the—” 

He broke off suddenly at the sound 
of a human voice. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the voice. “You haf 
your senses regained.” 

A llen and Ws wife looked up into 
a pleasant white-bearded face, the 
face of a man in his late fifties. 

“I am sorry,” the man said, “in this 
manner to so inconvenience you but it 
was the only way.” 

Allen stared in amazement, then his 
ire arose. 

“Look herel” he demanded. “What’s 
the meaning of this? Free us at once!” 
The bearded one smiled. 

“That I cannot do,” he said, still 
pleasantly. “You might, I am afraid, 
want to leave.” 

Again Allen stared in astonishment. 
He was mad clean through and angry 
words came to his lips but he choked 
them back. 

“What do you intend to do with us?” 
he asked, trying to keep his feeling out 
of his voice. 

The blue eyes of the bearded man lit 
up with a peculiar gleam. 

“My friends,” he whispered, as though 
confiding a secret, “you are the fulfill- 
ment of Destiny. Yours the honor will 
be of accomplishing the rehabilitation 
of God's First People — those people 
who haf, these many years, to me for 
liberation cried.” 

The cold sweat broke out upon Allen’s 
brow. Now he was sure that they were 
in the clutches of a madman. What 
that individual's intentions toward them 
were he could not guess, but he felt 
that they were in a precarious situation. 
Another question came to him but the 
other one silenced him with a gesture. 


“There is much work to be done,” he 
said shortly. “You may watch.” 

He pushed a button, then busied him- 
self about the table beneath the X-ray. 
Then he walked over to one side of the 
room and came back wheeling a small 
table upon which rested a mechanism the 
sight of which brought a cry from Allen’s 
lips. He would know that device any- 
where. It could be none other than the 
machine that Jim Cummings had just 
completed. 

Just as the bearded one had arranged 
the apparatus beside the table, a pair 
of swinging doors at the far end of the 
room opened and a huge negro ap- 
peared, pushing a rubber-tired hospital 
cart upon which rested a form covered 
with a sheet. 

The bearded one spoke a few words 
to the negro in a strange tongue and they 
then lifted the form to the tabic and 
removed the sheet. 

Again a gasp of amazement escaped 
Allen’s lips. The man upon the table 
was the same one he had examined 
that afternoon. 

The bearded man donned a surgeon’s 
mask and apron and stepped over beside 
the prone figure. Then suddenly the 
lights went out, the apparatus above the 
table began to glow, and the familiar 
sound of an X-ray machine filled the 
air. 

The screen lit up and a shadowy mass 
appeared upon it, but this mass quickly 
resolved itself into an image of the 
organs of the man beneath. 

As the prisoners watched they could 
see the mirrored heart action slow down, 
the blood flowed more and more slug- 
gishly through the veins and then the 
heart-beat stopped altogether. 

Allen, in spite of his own predica- 
ment, was fascinated. He knew that the 
result was accomplished with the aid 
of Jim’s invention, but it was a use 
of that instrument of which neither 
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Jmi nor had he thought in their experi- 
menting. 

The instant the blood flow stopped 
the bearded one went into action. Allen 
himself had performed many rapid 
operations and many more had he seen 
performed by others, but never had he 
seen such speed and dexterity exhibited. 
Almost before he realized it the huge 
cancerous growth had been removed and 
the incision closed. There was a click and 
the image on the screen began to grow. It 
grew until the locale of the operation filled 
the entire space. The larger blood vessels 
now appeared as huge ribbed ducts and a 
number of small ones, heretofore in- 
visible, came into view. 

The blood began to flow again, slug- 
gishly at first but faster and faster, as 
the heart action increased. So great was 
the magnification that even the small 
cells of solid matter carried in the stream 
were visible. 

The tiny branch-ducts that led to the 
surface of the wound had been left 
open and Allen expected to see the 
blood flow into the stomach, but, to his 
astonishment, the little cells attached 
themselves to the wound, grew and split 
so rapidly that a thin film of tissue was 
formed before any appreciable amount 
of blood could escape. 

Suddenly there was another click and 
once again the room was flooded with 
light. By the time the captives* eyes 
became accustomed to the glare the 
patient had been removed. 

When Allen could see, he saw that the 
bearded one stood beside him, his eyes 
gleaming. 

“It is wonderful!** he cried. ‘With its 
aid God*s People shall to their original 
state return and from disease never again 
will suffer.’* 

Allen knew that he referred to the 
mechanism. 

“Where did you get it?** he asked in 
a tense voice. 


The bearded one looked a little sur- 
prised at the question, then he smiled. 

“The inventor,** he then replied, “Dr. 
James Cummings, to the cause of the 
First People made the contribution. It 
was the Will of Destiny.'* 

W ITH the startling announcement 
the bearded one turned on his heel 
and strode from the room. 

The amazed pair stared after his re- 
treating form in wordless astonishment. 

Ann was the first to recover her 
speech. 

“Allen," she whispered fearfully, 
“something terrible has happened to Jim. 
Either he is a prisoner this place 
or — or — ’* 

“Or this madman has done away with 
him,’* Allen finished for her. “Without 
a doubt he had Jim abducted just as 
he had us. He must have found out about 
Jim’s invention in some way and that 
would furnish the motive in his case, 
but I can’t see where we fit in.” 

“He said we were the fulfillment of 
Destiny,” Ann reminded him. “What did 
he mean by the rehabilitation of ‘God's 
First People’?” 

Allen was about to reply when that 
strange whispering sound again inter- 
rupted him. Turning his head he saw 
the chimpanzee approaching furtively. 

Silently he watched the animal creep 
to the side of the table to which he was 
secured. Then, to his amazement, the 
beast tried to unloosen the straps. 

The fingers worked feverishly at the 
buckle of the strap that held Allen’s left 
arm but the stiff strap resisted all efforts. 
Meanwhile the creature’s eyes looked be- 
seechingly into Allen’s and a voluble, but 
unintelligible chattering broke from its 
Kps. 

Allen could scarcely believe his senses. 
To Ann also the thought came that the 
whole thing could be but a vivid night- 
mare. But that thought was dispelled 
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when the door opened and the huge 
negro stepped into the room. 

The black’s eyes alighted on the ape 
and he saw at once what the animal was 
attempting. Then, with a savage yell, 
he charged. 

The object of his writh gave a plain- 
tive cry and scurried off in the opposite 
direction, just as the door opened to 
admit the bearded white man. 

The man took in the situation at a 
glance and stopped short. Then he called 
something in the strange tongue he had 
used before, and the negro, abandoning 
his chase, returned to the center of the 
room. The bearded one spoke again, ap- 
parently giving some order, then once 
again donned his mask and apron. 

From a case he took an ether mask and, 
with this in one hand and a bottle in 
the other, approached the cage that held 
the strange apes. There he jabbered in 
a strange manner and, to the astonish- 
ment of the watchers, one of the apes 
thrust its muzzle between the bars to 
sniff the mask he held against them. 
The man poured out some of the con- 
tents of the bottle and the odor of 
chloroform spread over the room. The 
beast seemed to like the odor, for it 
sniffed eagerly. Then it began to sway 
and, a moment later, sank limply to the 
floor. 

The negro and the bearded one car- 
ried the inert form to the operating 
table, where they strapped it securely. 
Then Allen’s heart gave a leap and he 
began to struggle desperately in an 
effort to free himself. They were coming 
for him. 

Allen continued to struggle while the 
pair pushed his table to a position by 
the side' of that which held the form of 
the unconscious ape, but his efforts were 
useless and at last he gave up. 

Horror-stricken he watched the prep- 
arations for what he knew was to be 
some kind of an operation. He thought 


not so much of his own fate, but the 
thought of Ann in the power of this 
madman drove him frantic. 

“Good Lord, man!” he criecj hoarsely 
to the bearded one. “What are you go- 
ing to do?” 

The bearded one turned and looked 
down at him. 

“Your brain,” he replied, “will the 
rehabilitation of one of God’s People 
accomplish and, through that one, all 
succeeding generations.” 

The horrible significance of the words 
sent a chill to Allen’s heart, but he bit 
his lip and his eyes blazed, as he' stared 
into the blue ones above him. 

“All right,” he said, in a tense, low 
voice. “Do with me what you will, but 
free the woman.” 

The bearded one smiled and lifted the 
ether mask, 

“The woman,” he said slowdy, “also her 
part will play.” 

With that the mask came down over 
Allen’s face. He tried desperately to 
hold his breath, but the fumes soon 
reached his brain and consciousness left 
him. 

A nn watched the preparations in 
horrified silence. She had not 
heard what was said by either Allen or 
the bearded one, so she did not know 
w'hat the latter intended. But she did 
know that Allen w’as in a. precarious 
position and, consequently, she also 
struggled desperately at her bonds. 

Suddenly the lights went out and the 
glow from the mechanism above the 
operating table shone forth. Then an- 
other light bathed the head and shoulders 
of the two inert figures beneath. 

Ann, watching with oyes that were 
held as though by a magnet, started 
suddenly. There had been no sound but 
she felt something straining at the straps 
that held her arms. 

She strained her eyes to see what it 
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was, but the darkness was Stygian. She 
gave over her effort and turned her gaze 
back to the operating tables. As she did 
so a gasp of horror escaped her lips. 
She saw now what the nature of the 
operation was to be. 

Then her heart gave a bound. The 
strap that held her right arm came loose. 
Swiftly she loosened the other one, then 
those that held her legs. Another mo- 
ment and she was standing on the floor 
at the table’s side. 

There was no plan in her mind but 
she was free. For a moment she stood 
still, her eyes riveted upon the group at 
the center. Then her muscles tensed. 

The bearded one had picked up a 
scalpel which he now held poised above 
Allen’s forehead, while his other hand 
pushed back the physician’s hair. 

No reasoning prompted the next 
move of the woman. With a savage cry 
she leaped forward ' and sprang upon 
the back of the man. The scalpel flew 
clattering to the floor and the man al- 
most pitched over on the table. Then he 
righted himself and his hands flew up 
to clutch at the fingers that had fastened 
in his beard. 

Ann pulled desperately, one knee in 
the small of the man’s back, but her heart 
sank, for, as the bearded one whirled 
she saw the burly negro leap toward 
them, his huge hands outstretched. 

Those hands, reaching forth to tear 
her loose, stopped suddenly in mid-air, 
then began to claw wildly at something 
that fastened itself on their owner’s 
back. 

The negro whirled in an effort to dis- 
lodge the thing and then Ann saw what 
it was — the chimpanzee. The thought 
occurred to her swiftly that it must 
have been the little beast who had 
loosened her bonds. How strange that 
it should go to such lengths to befriend 
her and Allen, 

Her strength was giving out. The 


hands that clutched her wrists squeezed 
like a pair of vises and the strength 
flowed from her fingers. Her hold upon 
the beard loosened, gave away entirely 
and then there was a sudden wrench 
upon her arms. Powerless now, her body 
was drawn over the bearded one's 
shoulders and thrown to the floor. 

One powerful hand held her on her 
knees while the other reached for the 
ether mask. She whirled her face in a 
desperate effort to escape the fumes and, 
as she did so, her eyes turned in the 
direction of the door. Then a cry broke 
from her Ups for, at that instant, the 
door opened and the beams from a pair 
of powerful flashlights stabbed into the 
darkened room. 

“Put ’em up!” a voice called out as 
the beams came dancing across the floor 
to the accompaniment of the sound of 
running feet. 

The bearded one released his hold and 
Ann sank weakly to the floor, but she 
saw him snatch a sharp instrument from 
the tray and cried out a warning. 

He crouched in the approaching light 
like an animal at bay. The light stopped 
a few feet in front of him and he leaped 
but something stopped him in mid-air — 
something that descended upon his head 
with a dull thud — and he sank uncon- 
scious to the floor. 

W HEN the lights went on again 
Ann gave a glad cry. 

Before her stood Pat Callahan, De- 
tective Hughes, a uniformed policeman 
and two men in plain clothes who bore 
the unmistakable stamp of police detec- 
tives. 

The bearded one lay unconscious upon 
the floor, while the negro stood manacled 
between the uniformed officer and a 
plain clothes man, blood flowing from 
a wound in his shoulder. That wound 
must have been inflicted by the chim- 
panzee. Ann looked around for the beast 
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but it was nowhere to be seen. It had 
undoubtedly fled at the approach of the 
others. 

“Glory be!” burst out Pat Callahan. 
“It's good to lay eyes on ye, Mom, but 
what’s the diwel been doin’ to the Doc- 
tor?” 

The question suddenly reminded Ann 
that the rays of the mechanism were 
still focused upon Allen. She leaped to 
her feet and yanked the cord from its 
socket, then peered eagerly into the still 
face. 

Allen lay as one dead. There was not 
the slightest sign of respiration — no 
pulse. Ann loosened the bonds from his 
arras and cliafed his hands desperately 
but with no result. The detective re- 
lieved her after a few moments, but 
his efforts were as fruitless as hers had 
been. 

A moan from the floor interrupted 
them and they turned to see the l^earded 
man opening liis eyes. 

Ann fairly leaped at him, her eyes 
blazing. 

“Bring him back !” she demanded 
fiercely, grasping him by the shoulders 
and shaking him. “Hurry! Hurry!” 

The blue eyes looked up at her blank- 

>y- 

“What is it?” he asked in bewilder- 
ment. “Whom am I to bring back?” 

Hughes grasped him by the arm and 
jerked him roughly to his feet. 

“None of that!” he said sharply. “You 
know well enough.” He indicated Al- 
len's still form. “Get busy and bring 
him to.” 

The bearded one stared at the still 
form in utter bewilderment, then his 
eyes rested upon the form of the strange 
ape. 

“Gott in Himmel!” he exclaimed. 
Then his eyes traveled about the room 
and they widened. He brushed his hand 
across them as if to clear his vision. 

“How came I to this place ?” he asked 


in an awed voice. “Where on earth is it ?” 

Ann’s face went deathly pale. She 
recognized the sincerity of the man’s 
protestations. The blow upon his head 
had robbed him of his memory. How 
now could Allen be returned to con- 
ciousness ? 

“Don’t you remember?” she pleaded. 
“Can’t you operate Dr. Cummings' 
mechanism to bring him back?” 

“Dr. Cummings?” he repeated in puz- 
zled tones. “I am afraid that him I do 
not know.” 

“Dr. Cummings?” Detective Hughes 
also repeated, raising his brows ques- 
tioningly. “Where — ” 

He stopped suddenly and whirled 
sharply as a whispering sound came to 
his ears. The rest of the group turned 
also to see the chimpanzee approaching 
cautiously. 

The policeman drew his revolver and 
leveled it but Ann threw herself for- 
ward and grasped his arm. 

“No! No!” she cried. “He is our 
friend !” 

The officer stared at her in astonish- 
ment. Apparently he thought that pre- 
ceeding events had affected her mind, 
but he lowered his weapon and the ape 
approached closer. 

Then, to the amazement of the group, 
the beast walked over to the mechanism, 
picked up the extension cord and pointed 
to the socket. 

For a moment no one stirred, then 
Ann reached and took the extension 
from the slender fingers and plugged 
it in. 

There was a hum from the mechanism 
and all eyes watched wonderingly. To 
their astonishment the ape opened the 
mechanism and made some adjustments. 
The hum changed in pitch and the eyes 
of the group turned to watch the effect 
on the still form of Dr. Chamberlain. 

They had not long to wait. Almost 
instantly the pale skin began to take on 
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color and scarcely more than a minute 
elapsed before Allen opened his eyes. 
As 'he blinked unseciugly in the strong 
light the strange ape beside him also 
opened its eyes. With a glad cry Ann 
tlirew herself upon her husband and her 
arms encircled his neck. 

“Oh, Allen!” she cried. “I thought 
you were gone!” 

Allen patted her head reassuringly and 
sat up. Then his eyes rested upon the 
group and a look of astonishment came 
over his features. He turned inquiring- 
ly to the detective. 

“How in the world did you get here ?” 
he asked. 

“Officer O’Reilly, here,” Hughes re- 
plied. indicating the uniformed police- 
man, “found your man, Callahan, lying 
beside your wrecked car. I guess the 
gang, that got you. thought that he was 
done for, or the>’ never would have left 
him, but he was only knocked out. When 
he told what had happened, O’Reilly 
'phoned me and we got on the trail of 
that van right away. 

“We found people along the route that 
had seen it and we trailed it to this 
building. We had a devil of a time find- 
ing the stairs to this place — you know 
this is the basement of an empty ware- 
house — but we finally manned it and 
I guess we got here just in time.” 

He then related what they had found 
at their arrival and all that had occurred 
since. 

“So.” he concluded, “you really owe 
your life to that chimpanzee.” 

Allen’s brows wrinkled in astonish- 
ment as he looked wonderin^y at the 
small ape. 

“It’s certainly beyond me!” he ex- 
claimed. “It tried to loosen ray bonds a 
short time ago. I’ve never seen- a beast 
with such intelligence and it seems to 
have taken a liking to us.” 

Then his eyes turned upon the bearded 
man. 


“Where did you get that ape?” h? 
demanded, pointing to the chimi>anzee. 

The man stared at him in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Where did I get it?” he repeated. 
“Never before on that creature haf i 
laid eyes.” 

Allen became angry but, before he 
could utter the accusation that was on 
his lips, Ann interrupted. 

“It isn’t any use,” she said. “I’m sure 
he can’t remember a thing. That blow on 
the head must have robbed him of his 
memory'. He doesn’t remember any- 
thing that occurred here. I wonder it 
he remembers anything at all.” 

At her words the l)earded one’s brows 
wrinkled in a puzzled manner. 

“Did you not from these creatures 
rescue me?” he asked, pointing to the 
strange ape on the table. “Where is this 
place? Nairobi? But that cannot be for 
in Nairobi there is no such place.” 

Allen sensed a strange situation. 

“This,” he said, watching the man’s 
face closely, “is New York.” 

A bomb, exploding at the bearded 
one’s feet, could have caused no greater 
astonishment. 

“New York!” he exclaimed. “How cn;; 
that be?” He raised a hand to the pJace 
where Pat Callahan’s blackjack had 
landed. “Many hours cannot have passed 
since that beast with the club hit me." 

Detective Hughes now recognized 
what Allen had suspected the moment 
the bearded one mentioned Nairobi. 

“Tell us,” he reque.stcd, “who you 
are and what you have been doing for — 
for the last few months.” 

The bearded man’s eyes lit up. 

“I am Dr. Carl Mueller, of Berlin." 
he answered. “I haf for the last six 
months the apes of Central and East 
Africa been studying. Three months ago 
there were rumors about a tribe of man- 
like apes, who in the northern part of 
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Uganda live. Many wild tales I heard 
and, at first, to the natives’ imagination 
I attribute them, but later I find that 
in them there is much truth. 

“Those apes did the native women 
steal and that was not all. Some of those 
women did by the apes children haf.” 

He stopped to view the astonishment 
and disbelief written on the faces of 
his listeners. 

“I haf the offspring myself seen,” he 
resumed. “Their villages I haf observed. 
They haf in the trees groups of grass 
huts built. Those villages I for two 
weeks watched, without by the apes being 
observed, but then by two of them I 
am surprised and, before I can shoot, 
one of them with a club hit me. No 
more do I recall.” 

As the German stopped speaking 
Allen felt a tug at his coat sleeve. Look- 
ing down he saw the chimpanzee stand- 
ing erect beside him. The creature was 
trying to communicate with him but 
what was it he was trying to tell? 

For several moments Allen stared, 
puzzled, then a light of comprehension 
came into his eyes. The creature • was 
actually pointing to the huge negro who 
still stood manacled between the two 
policemen. Was the beast trying to tell 
him to question the black? 

Allen thought so and turned to face 
the negro. 

“Here you,” he demanded. “Tell us 
what you know about this.” 

The black merely rolled his eyes and 
indicated with a motion of his hands 
that he did not understand. 

Allen turned to the German. 

“Dr. Mueller,” he asked, “do you 
know this man?” 

The German looked at the negro but 
shook his head. 

Allen thought for a moment, then he 
asked : “Do you speak any of the native 
African dialects? That of Uganda for 
instance ?” 


The German’s eyes lit up at the ques- 
tion and he turned eagerly to the black. 
After the first question there followed 
a long discussion with the black doing 
most of the talking. 

The negro apparently disclosed start- 
ling information for the w'hite man’s 
face alternately showed astonishment 
and concern. When the black finally 
finished he turned tragic eyes to Allen. 

“Ach du Lieber Gott!” he cried in 
a voice that was filled with despair. 
“How can it be, such things? Too ter- 
rible it is !” 

“You had better tell us,” Allen di- 
rected quietly. 

T^R. MUELLER passed a bewildered 
hand before his eyes. 

“It is so hard for me to believe,” he 
said painfully, “but it must be so, , for 
Oder, I in this place would never be. 

“On the northern shore of Lake Kioga 
the black says his home is. For more 
than a year he haf for me been work- 
ing. He helped me the apes to America 
bring. Many diamonds he says I haf 
with which to pay for the things I need. 
Many men half I hire to get those 
things and to haf this place fitted out. 

“Then, for many months, I haf these 
instruments studied until at last I am 
prepared the thing for which I came to 
do.” 

The German stopped and buried his 
face in his hands. Then he straightened 
up and faced Allen resolutely. 

“Your brain,” he said hoarsely, “was 
I to gif to one ape and the brain of 
the lady to the other, because I did be- 
lief that the apes God’s first people were 
and that their rehabilitation in my hands 
was.” 

The man seemed to age visibly during 
the brief recital. He sat down wearily 
on the edge of the table to which Allen 
had been bound, his head bowed in grief. 
When he raised it again tears were 
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streaming down from both of his ej^. 

“I haf not the worst told you,” he 
said in a [ow voice. “\Vith me you can 
do what you will but tell it I must. I 
haf a murder committed.” 

The announcement came as no sur- 
prise to Allen but Hughes’ lips tightened 
and he stepped forward. 

Alien waved him back. 

^'Remember,” he admonished, “that 
Dr. Mueller was an entirely different 
personage at the time. I doubt if any 
jur>' would comnct him.” 

He turned to the grief-stricken man. 

“Won’t you tell us about it?” he said 
softly. 

Dr. Mueller’s eyes were grateful as 
he raised them but the sorrow in their 
depths did not diminish. 

“The black told me,” he said in a 
voice that was scarcely more than a 
whisper, “that to the chimpanzee did 
I the braid of a man transfer — ^the brain 
of him who the inventor of that new 
machine was.” 

E ven the hard faces of the police- 
man blanched with horror at the 
announcement. 

Every eye was glued to the German’s 
face as though seeking there some refu- 
tation of the astonishing disclosure. Then, 
with one accord they turned to rest upon 
the small ape who still stood at Allen’s 
side. 

For an instant Allen stood looking 
at the creature, then he dropped to his 
knees and his arms went around the 
furr>' body. 

“Jim!” he cried. “My God. Jim! 
What can we do?” 

The little hands patted him on the 
back and the loose lips moved as though 
to speak but only the unintelligible 
sounds that they had heard before 
issued from them. 

“Allen!” Anti’s voice whispered tense- 
ly as she bent close to her husband's 


ear. “Ask them what they have done 
with the body.” 

Allen leaped to his feet and faced the 
German. 

“Ask the black where the bo(Jy is,” he 
demanded. 

Dr. Mueller did as he was directed and 
the negro answered shortly, rolling his 
eyes in the direction of the door. 

“What did he say?” Allen could not 
wait for the German to speak. Then, be- 
fore the other could reply, he said hur- 
riedly: “Never mind. Tell him to lead 
the way if it’s here.” 

Dr. Mueller gave the command to tlie 
l)Iack and the man started toward the 
door. 

Through the door and to the far side 
of the outer room the group followed, 
Allen with the hand of the chimpanzee 
clasped tightly in his owm. 

The negro stopped before a hea\7‘ 
door and motioned toward it. 

Allen pushed past him, grasped the 
heavy handle and flung the door open. 
A rush of cold air enveloped him and 
he stepped back. Then he stepped over 
the threshold only to recoil in spite of 
him^If. For there, in the center of the 
smalt' chamber, stood a table with a 
marble top upon which lay the form of 
James Cummings. 

For a moment no one "spoke, then 
Allen turned to the Gemuin who had 
followed close behind him. 

“Do you think there is any possible 
chance?” he asked tensely. 

Dr. Mueller shook his head sadly. 

“I am afraid that it too late already 
is,” he answered. 

Allen started to speak but a tugging 
at his sleeve interrupted him. He looked 
down to see the head of the chimpanzee 
nodding vigorously. For a moment he 
merely stared but then, remembering 
the brain that was encased in that ugly 
cranium, the meaning of the movement 
dawned upon him. 
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‘TDr. Mueller,” he cried eagerly. “Jim 
thinks there is a chance, sa we’ll take 
it.” 

The German’s brows wrinkled in 
puzzlement. 

“But how,” he protested, “can — ” 

The mechanism !” Allen interrupted. 
“I can work it while you perform the 
operation.” 

Dr. Mueller stared aghast. 

“I?” he asked in astonishment. “I’m 
afraid — ” 

He stopped suddenly as another 
thought struck him, his shoulders 
squared and his heels clicked together 
sharply. 

“Make ready,” he said in a firm voice. 

T he glow from the lamps above 
the operating tables bathed the two 
forms beneath, that of Jim Cummings 
and also that of the small ape in whose 
cranium reposed the scientist’s brain. 

A low hum came from the mechanism 
beside which Allen stood and, in a few 
moments, the body of the ape became 
as still as the human form beside it. 

All eyes were fastened on the hands 
of the German surgeon. Swiftly they 
moved. First a section of human pate 
was removed, then a similar section from 
the head of the ape. 

Allen bit his lips as the brain was 
transferred and his mind filled wdth 
doubts. Jim had undoubtedly urged him, 
or rather Jim’s brain had, to try the 
operation, because he would rather face 
death than live in his present state. 

Dr. Mueller signalled. His work was 
finished. 

Nervously Allen adjusted the mechan- 
ism. He knew that powerful X-rays were 
coursing through that still form. Would 
the atoms of flesh respond? Would the 
X-rays excite the charge in the dormant 
protons and electrons? 


Minutes passed and nothing happened. 
Beads of perspiration came out upon 
Allen’s brow, while Dr. Mueller’s finger 
nails bit deep into the palms of his 
hands. 

“Allen!” Again it was Ann who came 
forward with a suggestion. “Why don’t 
you try the ultra-violet ray?” 

Instantly Allen recognized the worth 
of the suggestion. It took him but a 
moment to locate the switch and soon 
the rays streamed over the still forms 
below, bathing them with penetrating 
heat. 

For a full minute he watched eagerly, 
then despair clutched his heart. The 
form remained as still as ever. 

Dr. Mueller’s face was deathly pale. 
For a moment he had hoped, but now 
it seemed certain that he was to be 
denied the opportunity of undoing the 
wrong he had unwittingly committed. 

Then suddenly his face lit up as a 
thought flashed into his brain. Quickly 
he reached out and turned another 
switch — the one that controlled the 
X-ray suspended above the table. 

Hardly had the hum of this apparatus 
added its sound to that of the other, 
when a cr>' broke from Allen’s lips. 
Startled, Dr. Mueller stared at the face 
upon the table. Then a glad look came 
into his own eyes. A tinge of color had 
appeared in the pallid cheeks. The cross- 
fire of X-rays had excited the atoms to 
activity. 

The color flowed into the pallid fea- 
tures rapidly. Then the lips parted and 
Allen sprang forward just as the eye- 
lids fluttered open. Jim Cummings was 
looking again into the eyes of his friend, 
this time through his own eyes. Then 
his gaze met that of Dr. Mueller and 
he smiled. 

“Thank God!” breathed the German 
fervently. “Restitution haf I made!” 


The End 
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In the Realm of Books 

By C. A. BRANDT 


TOOLS OF TOMORROW. By Jonathan Nor- 
ton Leonard. Published by The Viking Presst 

Inc., 18 East 48tb St., New York. 307 pages. 
$3.00. 

The scientific book club selected this book 
for the month of April, which in itself in- 
dicates considerable merit. 

Almost all of the stories in our magazine 
deal with the future and the possible develop- 
ment of science in times to come. We have 
read about and are thoroughly, familiar witlt 
all kinds of omnipotent rays, we have learned 
all about space travel at many times the speed 
of light, we also have learned about the 
possible development of the machine ’'per se,” 
its possible ultimate danger to civilization etc., 
etc. It is good for all the devotees of scien- 
tific fiction, in order not to loose ourselves 
completely in all these wonderful fantastic 
dreams, to read occasionally a book, which 
deals with nothing but established facts, in- 
stead of “sticking” exclusively to a diet of 
sometimes far fetched, witlial pleasant, specu- 
lations as to what the future holds in store for 
us. 

“Tools of Tomorrow” is such a much needed 
book. It is a sober, simple and not too tech- 
nical array and parade of the astonishing 
number of new machines and resources which 
are at our beck and call now. Yet there is 
plenty of sane speculation in the book, as Mr. 
Leonard dwells on the possibilities of dis- 
coveries and inventions which are as yet not 
at all or only partly developed and exploited. 

WTiat makes the book jarticularly ^-aluablc 
is the fact that Mr. Leonard establishes and 
shows everywhere the close relationship be- 
tween tools i.e. machines and power and 
humanit}’, illuminating the existing weak points 
e\'er>’where. For instance in part one, in tlie 
introduction he mentions some of the facts, 
which hinder economic world development ; 
“There is hardly a single article in the world 
today, which could not be produced better and 
cheaper if the network of tariffs, quotas and 
subsidies were removed. Economic nationalism 
is a wasting disease which stunts every twig 
of technical civilization. Mr. Letmard evident- 
ly dreams of the benefits of a world state wdien 
he says: “Nationalism is one of the chief 
enemies of mass production today.” He also 
states a truthful fact when he says; “We could 
have much better automobiles for instance, if 
the public were to demand efficiency and com- 
fort instead of conventional style and social 
prestige." 


Part two of his book deals with our screes 
of power, which he calls: “Food for mechanical 
slaves." These particular chapters are writ- 
ten with extraordinary clarity, giving us the 
cheerful news, that there is and always will be 
plenty of power, in one form or another, and 
that in time to come the public and not the 
owners of the power companies will be the 
chief beneficiaries. 

Now and then he rears up and tears the 
fabric of ballyhoo, which Uie professional 
liars, alias advertising copy writers, have woven 
about this and that new invention and dis- 
covery. Very pleasant to read are his views 
on “Streamlining." This word has lately been 
much overworked. In my opinion it belongs in 
the same class of bombastic advertising non- 
sense, which claims that the center leaves of a 
tobacco plant, are kinder to your throat after 
broiling them, tlian the top and bottom leaves. 
Mr. Leonard says about “Streamlined” trains : 
“They are nine-tenth advertising and one tenth 
technology.” 

In his chapters on transportaticMi however he 
does not consider one important fact which 
always has and w’ill prevent much needed im- 
provements of our railroads: The United States 
are covered with an intricate network of rail- 
roads, all privately owned. Each road has a 
president and other overpaid, corporation 
officers. All of them draw enormous salaries, 
which in the aggregate amount to many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. If tltese vast 
amounts W’ere only partly used for general 
improvements instead of enriching private in- 
dividuals, what wonderful railroads we could 
have. 

In his chapter : “The Future of Human 
Labor," he points out tliat the machine is not 
to blame for its efficiency which is causing 
unemployment, but, that the guilt is to be 
placed on tlie heads of those non-technical 
leaders, who fail to provide for the innocent 
victims of an improved method. In other 
words, “greed” is at the root of all ecmsomic 
evils. Not only greed, but the monua^ntal 
stupidity of Capital, which has senseless over- 
production on one side and low wages and 
bad distribution on the other. The constantly 
increasing replacement of men by machines 
surely will not bring about “prosperity." “One- 
man trains” and “one-man street cars” and 
self-service “swilleries," pardon me, I mean 
cafeterias, will not accomplish a return of 
prosperity either. If the labor-saving devices 
keep on to be increasingly used, the world will 
eventually have to support hordes of “white 
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Indians,” the tmeraployables, which have been 
replaced by the labor savers. In my opinion 
it would probably be better in the end to de- 
velop some of the Rube Goldberg inventions, 
which enable three men to do the work of one, 
and I refuse to believe that the world would 
be^e loser — the capitalist perhaps, but no- 
bo^ loves him anyhow. 

The book winds up with, to the radio manu- 
facturers very cheerful statement (?) that he 
has noted an increasing demand for “all wave” 
sets. Probably the average radio listener is so 
disgusted with the domestic commercial adver- 
tising blah-blah, urging the purchase of tooth- 
pastes, purges, beauty helps, cigars and worth- 
less cure-alls on a long suffering public, that 
the said public is willing to risk new money to 
get imported blah-blah and claptrap on the short 
waves. I think it would be better, if some in- 
ventor would get busy and invent a multiple 
blah-filter, which eliminates whatever the listener 
docs not wish to hear. 

“Tools of Tomorrow” is an interesting and 
thought-provoking book, which should be of 
benefit to every science fiction fan, as it con- 
tains nothing but facts. 

A Very Fine Fantastic Adventure 
Story 

FULL MOON. By Talbot Mandy. Published 

by D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 

West 32nd St., New York. 312 pages. $2.00. 

India is the favorite scene of many of Mr. 
Mundy’s novels. He knows India quite well, 
having spent nearly ten years there in the British 
Government Service. He is a well known writer 
of adventure stories, some of which have un- 
fortunately not yet appeared in book form. His 
stories of adventures in India and Africa, where 
he has also lived, are always thrilling, full of 
authentic local color, and some of the charac- 
ters he has created are as alive and as vividly 
portrayed as the well known figure of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

Sometimes his tales become a bit confusing 
ay thrilling events follow one another with 
bewildering rapidity, but Mr. Mundy knows 
how to keep the reader’s attention to the end, 
and I defy anyone to lay aside one of his books 
half read, and forget to finish it. 

In ‘‘Full Moon,” Mr. Mundy has surpassed 
all his previous romantic exploits. His splen- 
did imagination is hitting on all cylinders. As 
usual, mysterious, incomprehensible India, the 


land of magic and legends is the setting. 
Brigadier-CJeneral Frensham has disappeared 
and Blair Warrender, who has been courting 
Henrietta, Frensham’s charming daughter, is 
ordered to find him. Clues are few, but since 
Frensham has been dabbling in the occult sci- 
ences, a hollow gold brick of peculiarly hard 
gold, and a statue of a sub-human figure of 
the same gold, point to a lost civilization, which 
Frensham was possibly investigating. The 
statue was in the house of \Vu Tu, a Eurasian 
of great beauty but bad reputation, where a 
plot was hatched to hypnotize and capture 
Blair. The scene shifts to the ruined castle 
of Gaglajtmg, to which the apparently hypno- 
tized Blair gains access through a cave filled 
with bats. In the cave he encounters one Taron 
Ling, who is a master of the occult sciences. 
Blair kills Ling, and emerges finally into the 
dungeons of the old castle, where he meets one 
Zaman All, an Afghan adventiu-er, and his 
henchmen, also Wu Tu, who seem to be all 
on the trail of Frensham, particularly Wu Tu, 
who has a hunch that Frensham has discovered 
an important secret concerning the total dis- 
appearance of a race of prehistoric giants. Of 
this mysterious race only one specimen has 
remained— the corpse of a gigantic woman, en- 
cased in a stalactite. Nothing remained of their 
civilization except a roomful of golden statues, 
all made from the same inexplicably hard gold, 
which loses its diamondlike hardness after sev- 
eral smeltings. 

Wu Tu murders Zaman AH and several of 
his henchmen. Blair discovers Henrietta as a 
prisoner in one of the side caves and she re- 
veals the secret of her father’s disappearance. 
He had discovered the treasure room and in 
one of the hollow gold bricks be had found a 
tablet inscribed with mathematical formulae, 
which enabled him to enter the fourth dimen- 
sion. The grotto, containing the stalactite-en- 
cased giantess was the point of contact between 
this world and the fourth dimension, which 
could only be entered at the time of the full 
moon, and the person who wished to enter had 
to be completely nude. Blair and Henrietta 
decide to follow and eventually find Frensham. 
They disrobe, but are prevented from enter- 
ing the fourth dimension by Wu Tu, who, en- 
tirely nude, steps upon the magic spot and 
vanishes. A moment later the light of the moon 
changes and the contact spot closes. A book 
full of suspense and swift, breathtaking ac- 
tion. 
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Some Very Definite Criticisms of our Meth- 
ods with Which We Utterly Fail to Agree 
Editor, Amazing Stories; 

Thanks for publishing my previous letter 
to you; it was my first “missile” to any 
magazine. I can only hope that this one 
fares as well. 

Quite naturally, the best story in the 
February Amazing Stories was “Island of 
White Mice,” by the inimitable Dr. Keller, 
In March, the best was "Interference,” by 
Max Sheridan. In his first story (to my 
knowledge) this writer shows great promise 
as an author of science fiction. For April, 
perhaps the best was “The Martian Mail,” 
by J. I^wis Burtt, B.Sc. But the April num- 
ber was not up to the standard set in the 
first three months of 1936. 

The first real “sore thumb” of the year 
is “Seven Perils to Quiches,” by Joe W. 
Skidmore. Really, Joe, you should be 
ashamed of yourself for having written it, 
and you, Dr. Sloane, should be ashamed of 
yourself for having accepted and published 
it. Ton my word, that's the worst story you 
have given us since “Borneo Devils,” by 
Murray Leinster, in the February 1933 
magazine. Tsk! Tsk! 

Dr. Sloane, you are publishing far too 
many interplanetary stories. You might 
take a leaf from the book of one of your 
cordially hated competitors, and cut down 
on them. In their April 1935 issue, there is 
only one. In A.S., there are three. The inter- 
planetary story may be the highest type of 
science fiction, but please give it a rest. 
“Earth Rehabilitators, Consolidated,” by 
Henry J. Kostkos, was pvnk. It was the 
poorest of Kostkos’ efforts to date. In the 
above mentioned story, why did the air 
remaining on earth go a hundred miles 
abo\'e the surface and -form a hollow sphere 
when the rest of the atmosphere was -torn 
away by the comet? You know as well as I 
do, Dr. Sloane, that if most of the air were 
removed, in the manner described, the rest 
of it would tend to seek the lowest spot it 
could find. Mr. Kostkos himself stated in 
another part of the story that the reason 
the bear-men stayed in the cavern was be- 
cause there there was more air. Granted 
that any air at all went out and formed a 
sphere, why did not the rest do likewise? 

Moi’ey is good at times, but be has too 


much work to do, considering that he also 
illustrates for the other Teck publications. 
He did such a good piece of work on the 
May 1934 cover, and that for September 
was no slouch, but then he came out with 
that AWFUL October cover, 

I notice that you have acceded to Jack 
Harrow's and my requests concerning the 
changing of your wlume numbering. 
Thanks! 

This letter has become rather long-winded, 
so I must close with best wishes for an im- 
proved Amazing Stories with less inter- 
planetary fiction. 

Carl E. Wowjlabd, 

2628 Gibson St., 
Flint, Michigan. 

(We do not wish to apologize for any- 
thing, we have published. A certain amount 
of play of fancy has to be allowed in science 
fiction stories and according to the ideas 
of our staff, our writers keep well within 
the limit. One great point to be kept in 
mind is that aridity must be avoided. Mr. 
Morey has not too much work to do. The 
fact that you consider the October cover 
awful is that the story which it illustrates, 
did have a certain element of horror about 
it. As a matter of interest you might give 
us the names of “our cordially hated com- 
petitors.” We did not know that we hated 
any competitors. — Editor.) 


The Comet-Tail Title on the Small Size 
Cover 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

It would hardly be fair to a magazine to 
write critical . letters to the editor because 
of some minor faults and then remain silent 
when one is highly pleased. For that reason 
I want to give you my heartiest thanks and 
congratulations for bringing the old style 
title back again after two and a half long 
years. It looks just as fine on the small size 
as it did on the large. And maybe it’s just 
the association, but Morey’s inside illustra- 
tions and the stories seem improved, too. 

Paul Frbehafer, 

Box 12, 
Payette, Idaho. 

(Personally, we feel that the comet-tail 
title is an improvement and we are gratified 
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that it shows up so well on the smaller size 
magazine. — EDITOR. ) 


A Number of Back Issues of 
Amazing Stories For Sale 
Amazing Stories: 

I Mve a number of issues I would like to 
dispose of. Nov. 1933 to and including July 
1935. 

I am moving quite a distance and will be 
unable to take my magazines with me. 
What am I offered? 

Aloha Young, 

736 8th St., 
San Bernardino, 
Calif. 


Suggestions and Criticisms 
Editor, Ajiazing Stories: 

I have been reading your magazine oc- 
casionally, but not often. I had practically 
given up hope regarding it. It was at the 
foot of the science-fiction class of magazines. 

But since January it has shown remark- 
able improvement. I can even catch a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the old Amazing of 1928- 
1929 in its pages. 

A few suggestions: 

1. Keep the “receding from A” title words. 

2. Increase the size of the magazine. 

3. Don’t reduce the price. 

4. Keep up the fine editorials. I like them 
better than anything else in Amazing 
Stories. 

5. Picture more “scientific” than “weird” 
scenes on the cover. 

6. Keep Jack Williamson out of your pages. 
He would be all right for Horror or 
Terror mags. 

7. Get more stories relating to ‘astronomy. 
— You seem to have overlooked this sci- 
ence. 

I rank the stories of the July issue thus- 
ly: “Space War” — ^better than average. 2. 
“The Inner World” — fair. 3. “Liners of 
Time’* — Don’t like the love interest. It back- 
fires on its theories, too, as all “time travel” 
stories are bound to do. 4. “Parasite” — Not 
up to the Harl Vincent standard. 5. “The 
Weather Master” — Written like a sjmopsis. 
6. “People of the Arrow” — rather pointless. 
The editorial was excellent. 

I am fourteen years old, a sophomore in 
high school and interested in astronomy. 

Bill Bowling, 
Pryor, Oklahoma. 
(Jack Williamson has been accepted by 
our readers with much favor and we have 
come to the conclusion that the “comet-tail” 
title on the cover is a very happy return to 
the old system and we certainly shall con- 


tinue it. We have the possibility of increas- 
ing the size of the magazine in mind. Your 
compliments to the editorials we are almost 
reluctant to print, but we are more than 
glad that they please you. We shall keep 
in mind what you say about stories relating 
to astronomy. Your letter certainly does 
credit to so young a critic. — Editor.) 


A Suggestion for a Science Fiction Journal 
in England 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

May I take this opportunity of writing to 
congratulate you on your splendid magazine, 
and at the same time say a few words on 
the question of a science fiction journal in 
England, 

A feeble attempt to start a science fiction 
journal in this country was made a year 
ago. This was only a twopenny weekly and 
la(A:ed the atmosphere of the stories found 
in your journal. It therefore fizzled out 
after six months. But while it existed, and 
although its stories were of the “mad scien- 
tist conquering world” variety, it received 
quite a lot of fan mail, so much in fact, that 
if a magazine of the type of Amazing 
Stories were to be started in England, half 
the population would go crazy with delight, 
and the offices would be one mass of letters 
of congratulation. 

However, to be serious. I think it would 
be a good idea were you to dispatch a large 
number (mind you, I said large, — one has 
to have the integrity of an interplanetary- 
explorer to get hold of copies here, and when 
one does get a copy, about 80 friends want 
to borrow it) of copies to a distributing 
office in London, from which they could be 
sent to the nevi^ agents through the usual 
channels, and where they would be as easy 
to obtain as an ordinary English journal. 

In concluding, may I utilize your space a 
bit further to inform those of your readers 
who are interested in practical science that 
I am the secretary of a world wide corre- 
spondence society, connecting up amateurs 
in this subject. I shall be pleased to forward 
details to anyone interested. 

Wishing that your copies were issued 
daily instead of monthly, and hoping that 
you will do something for us science fiction 
starved English, I remain 

Douglas W. Mayer, 

20, Hollin Park Road, 
Roundhay, Leeds 8, England, 

(The writer has a most sincere desire to 
see an Enigish Amazing Stories, The old 
English Mechanic used to have a great part 
of its text made up by readers who seemed 
to take a great personal interest in the 
magazine and they really made quite inter- 
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esting reading as well on account of the 
curious productions that some of them were 
as for the real value of others. We have an 
English agent whose address is Atlas Pub* 
lishing and Distributing Co., 18 Drive Lane, 
Fleet St., London, E.C. 4, England. 


Some Notes on Foreign Letters 
Editor , Amazing Stoeies: 

I am glad to see that you have taken on 
a new complexion lately, the letters pub- 
lished in your pages being now devoted to 
sensible criticism and logical discussions 
over stories, rather than so many “ballots” 
and “votings,” etc. I was distressed, how- 
ever, to see a larger number of letters from 
England and foreign countries in the Octo- 
ber issue than those from the United States. 
What is the matter with our fans in the 
U. S. A.? Have they ceased to write, or 
has the Editor’s appreciation of British, 
Australian, and Canadian letters misled him 
into omitting those from “home” in favor 
of the former? 

Discussions, you are tacked on to the back 
of a magazine which is growing slowly but 
steadily better, from cover to cover, Morey 
included. But they both have a long way 
to go yet, to reach the old peak. 

Through your columns, I’d like to speak 
to the Editor on a few topics. 

Mr. Editor, 1 always thought that the 
month following August, was September. 
Evidently, I was wrong, however, if the lat- 
est issue is to be believed. August was VOL. 
10, NO. 6; VOL 10, NO. 6, is October. 
Since my birthday is in September. I am 
now in the same fix that the fellow born on 
February 29th was, only much worse. 

Morey is to be complimented on his Octo- 
ber cover, the best I have ever seen by him. 
Well, here’s hoping that the “comet-tail” 
will follow you through undreamed-of suc- 
cess and prosperity. You led the way to Stf., 
Amazing Stories, maybe you’ll lead again 
soon, who knows. Lick * * * * * ^ and 
you’ll be at the top. 

I should like to say that I shall be more 
than glad to correspond with anyone, about 
anything, who would be willing to write a 
none-too-bright 16-year-old boy. 

Claire P. Beck, 

P. 0. Box, 27, 
Lakeport, Calif. 

(It is in some degree a compliment to and 
an appreciation of our work when for- 
eigners send us letters of such serious con- 
tents as many that come from England and 
from the Antipodes. There is a feeling that 
letters from far away lands, if any such 
are left, are very interesting; we like to 
feel that we are appreciated by people half- 
way around the globe. We are giving a 


number of letters from readers in this coun- 
try. We could fill many pages with them. A 
considerable amount of critical thought is 
needed to choose letters for publication and 
comment. Editor.) 

Amazing Stories in a Hospital 
Editor , Amazing Stories: ® 

I am writing to you because I have just 
read a letter in your excellent Discussions 
column from Leslie A. Petts, in the January, 
1935, number. 

It is a very curious coincidence that you 
should publish his letter, because way back 
in 1931 he introduced me to A. S. whilst I 
lay very ill in hospital. After that I lost 
track of him, but now I shall be able to 
write and renew our acquaintance, thanks 
to A. S.! 

I should like to say how A. S. did con- 
tinued wonders in helping to pass the time, 
and thus stimulate my recovery, as any 
reader who has had the misfortune to be 
confined to bed for almost two years will 
agree. A. S. became very popular in a very 
short space of time after its introduction to 
the ward — no sooner had I finished with my 
copy than it was eagerly snatched by my 
bedmates, and thus journeyed round the en- 
tire ward! I was pressed for more, and 
subsequent issues were read by all. 

Should there be anyone else in England 
reading these lines (as I hope there will be) 
will they please write and say how much 
we want an English edition? If it started 
next month it wouldn’t be too soon, and by 
the numbers of your magazines sold over 
here it would be a wow ! 

Well, according to the other mails in the 
Discussions, my letter wouldn’t be complete 
without a grouse, so here goes! Why can't 
we have more of Keller’s and Campbell’s 
stories, and less Jules Verne and Ed. A. Poe? 
Also I might mention that I am not in love 
with any of your poets! I should like to see 
the Discussions swell to another page or 
so, and two illustrations per long story 
instead of one would be a welcome addi- 
tion. Finally, keep Morey on the illustra- 
tions — though at times he seems very care- 
less with interior work — and retain A. S. 
in its present size and form. It’s fine! 

F. R. Mawbey, 

135 Casino Ave., Herne Eill, 
London, S. E. 24, England. 

(Your letter is quite charming — a bit of 
biography is very interesting for us. It is 
within very few hours that the thought you 
expressed about the two favorite authors 
also came to us, and we shall try to do what 
we both desire. We have not given stories 
by Jules Verne or Poe for many months. 
Editor.) 
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A Discussion of the Role of Science and of 

Science Fiction in Relation to Humanity 
Editor , Amazing Stories: 

The solidity of a good piece of literature 
attains its peak when it is revealed in the 
pages of a publication which has adopted 
it for a standard. In the cause of periodicals 
this^ especially true, as it keeps repeating 
it on and on, in an exemplary form. But this 
is what I would like to know: who is it that 
keeps this round going, the magazine or 
the lover .of fiction? Sometimes I feel that I 
solved it through the several problems that 
demand the solution, especially when I read, 
for instance, what the hero says in ^‘Moon 
of Aeturus,” by Richard Tooker, June, 1935 
Amazing Stories, “will avail your attempts, 
they are for nought, you villain you (or 
something like it) beware, you had one less 
gland graft than I, set you loose." And 
where, can you tell me, is there more 
originality, tied and truss^ up with basal 
science, than here. That’s the beauty of it! 
Now there are two things we are up against: 
the reader believes in it, because he may 
know something about science, but how does 
he explain the gland graft and its suste> 
nance as a part in his mental security, as 
when the hero asserts that he is so sure 
of himself on account of one more gland 
graft. 

Psychoanalysis may be called on to be the 
authority, should we attempt to lean toward 
a solution. But I don’t believe in psycho- 
analysis. To graft a gland or when an ex- 
tract is injected carries a greater convic- 
tion for me in deciding things. Immediately 
the state it creates, furnishes enough proof. 
Two forces may remain irreconcilable but 
the one attains the stage of a law when 
it is able to control some other state. In the 
instance of the gland, this is the cause, as 
the mental cause depends on the gland and 
not the opposite. 

What indeed has one’s mental state to 
do with the organic entities. If it is given 
to appearance to substitute illusion, then 
our attention should divert toward the lines 
of reality. Appearance as Reality carries 
also weight in literal meaning, when we 
look for it A piece of literature, for instance, 
is satisfactory, besides the purpose it 
was designed for, also as an indication of 
the character of the writer. Now, if I have 
the feeling of pain, should I call it only a 
pulsation of some purely organic expres- 
sion, if that is the fact? Spanning the divi- 
sion where the dominion in the mental 
sphere is attained, should we not assume 
the fact that a gland, being able to control 
it, is able to effect its purpose through the 
retinue of the organic processes it has 
employed in the pain-pulsation phenomena? 


It is a chemical formula and therefore no 
function can be expected from it. Fixed by 
such definition, its expression as a pulsation 
of pain, holds as an entity in its own 
sphere— of matter only. Where the mental 
sphere becomes subjected is perhaps whert) 
the very origin of its own function origi- 
nates. 

We must take it up from another side. 
Its function of pain in the sphere of organic 
matter relegates it, when in the mental 
sphere, to a law, by the force of its energy ; 
pain requires energy. Also the mental func- 
tion is dimensional, if it is a sphere where 
functional processes are changing in their 
character. The character of a person is a 
given bundle of organic events, and 1 hate 
to see a person, if he be embodied with cer- 
tain mental abilities, undergo any kind of 
physical operations, in disease or through 
science. To me it is an indication of a mental 
as well as physical change, and also person- 
ality change. The character of a face, of 
eyes, etc., has engraved itself upon my mem- 
ory from an impression and if so, what are 
the bases of its formation — the formation 
of these features that compare favourably 
with the mental state of the owner — there 
must be some! I see a man in anger and 
he whips out a knife at the same time! 
That’s another coordination. 

I call organism matter, because it defies 
conscious interpretation — ^but it lives! I re- 
tain reservations that a non-existing en- 
tity such as pain is, finds other employ- 
ments for its use. Now, what if the logic of 
abstractness, which we know through its 
establishment as reason, is also the logic of 
organism or parts of its organism? Now, if 
I set out on a world tour of abstract theories 
of which a Newton or an Einstein is the 
hero, I am sure that, with the elimination or 
change throu^ conscious control of certain 
organic entities, which point toward the 
function of this abstract logism, the entire 
value that produces this logic becomes zero. 
Therefore, theory and the values that pro- 
duce it are changeable. The form of matter 
as a whole, is the material from which dif- 
ferent shapes or characters of mentality 
can be wrought, but ego, character, person- 
ality and mental states change. 

I will now add that the one logic which 
will not die, is the one that will terminate 
in proof, not through expressions that are 
clothed in mental 'terms — that’s no proof — 
but through an organic point, whence we 
can consciously control other states. To 
make short work, it will mean the making 
of another Newton or Einstein, or at least 
men with abilities resembling theirs, at oor 
will, through intelligent control. I don’t mean 
creation, but use of the organs already in 
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function. This and possibly foretelling the 
individual's destiny as its result. 

The prevailing conditions and the retain- 
ers of our opinion have given indications 
that if anything like it is to take place on 
earth — something to solve the fate of hu- 
manity — it will be, science-fiction that will 
appreciably welcome it, as the medium for 
its announcement to the world. 

H. Weissman, 

163 West 2l8t Str., 
New York. 

(This letter certainly indicates a probing 
into the factors of our existence. We will 
let it speak for Itself. — Editor.) 


Another Fourteen Year Old Reader Gives 
Positive Ideas and Complimentary Criticisms 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I’ve just finished the June issue of “our 
mag.” and 1 find the stories, serials, etc. 
very good. Of the complete stories, here’s 
the order in which I think they belong. 1. 
“Six-Legged Gangsters.” 2. “170 Miles a 
Minute.” 3. “Moon of Arcturus.” 4. “The 
Phytic Empire.” 6. “An Astounding An- 
noucement.” The last of these five is all 
right, but there is certainly nothing “amaz- 
ing” about it. 

Of the two serials, I can’t say which I 
like the better for they are both excellent. 

Now the cover. Do you think that some 
13,000 years hence, such a flying machine as 
is “depicted on the left, would be in use? 
It's only about 75 or 100 years in advance 
of our present day auto^ro. And as for the 
man looking out of the window, I don’t think 
he should smoke a pipe. Most likely such 
an oI<r instrument would be entirely for- 
gotten, or if not, I’m afraid many museums 
would be willing to pay a good price for 
such a thing. Omitting these facts, I think 
the cover is “O.K.” I have not been taking 
the magazine long enough (I am only 14) 
to have seen any of Wesso’s illustrations, 
but Morey is good — keep him. 

The other departments of the magazine 
are swell, and greatly increase the pleasure 
I get from reading this stf. book. One more 
thing, don't give us Poe or “Verne. Ugh ! bah ! 
pooeyl They were all right in their day, 
but that’s not now. Well, it’s time for me to 
pack my suitcase if I want to catch the next 
interplanetary cruiser for Venus, so, good- 
bye for now. Ray Neir, 

Suite 6 Clarence Court, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

(As far as reprints from Poe or Verne are 
concerned, we have given none for many 


months and have no intention of giving them 
in our pages after this. As far as the design 
of flying machines thiirteen thousand years 
in the future is concerned, we cannot pre- 
tend to be judges and whether tobacco will 
still be in use then we do not know, but 
some of us, at least, will be glad to see the 
time when ladies will not smoke cigarettes. 
We are glad you appreciate Morey, he has 
been doing excellent work. You missed the 
error in “170 Miles a Minute,” the decimal 
point was missing. — Editor.) 


A Rather Severe Critic Writes About Science 
Fiction Stories and Writers 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Before I make any comments on your 
August issue, 1 should like to clarify my 
ideas about the s-f printed in magazines at 
present. In the first place, when a writer 
takes over the tremendous ideas of science 
fiction, he should be sure of his ability to put 
those thoughts to words. E. E. Smith, in 
his “Skylark” stories, is an excellent ex- 
ample of what I have taken up above. It 
took a great deal of intense concentration 
to fathom those scientific principles. How- 
ever, if even the best of the contemporary 
writers cannot develop the tremendous ideas 
supported in their stories, this point has 
to be overlooked partially. 

On these grounds, the author of “The 
Never-Dying Light” can be excused, al- 
though I think other writers could have 
handled it better. The opposite of this ap- 
plies to “The Music of the Spheres” — ^while 
it was written well enough, the thought or 
plot could have been handled with ^eater 
skill. I have nothing in the way of brickbats 
against the other stories, so 1 will merely 
add that “The Inner World” receives my 
vote for first place with “The Kingdom of 
Thought” and “The Golden Planetoid” tying 
for second place. 

Now a word about your critics before I 
end this letter. It seems to be the opinion of 
sophisticated critics that the edges, quality 
of paper, and type are unimportant. On 
this, I must disagree with those readers. 
It lends a better appearance to the magazine 
and saves the collectors the bother and 
cost of putting their collections in a half- 
way decent shape. So, if you consider this 
letter worthy enough to be printed, I should 
like to hear from those on both sides of the 
case. 

This letter is not very long, hut I had 
better end it now, before I think of anything 
else to add to it. Raymond Hood, 

SFL FC Member No. 900, 
R.F.D. No. 2, High Ridge, Conn. 
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Some Co 2 ‘rections of Errors in a Recent 
Editorial 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have been reading Amazing Stories 
since September, 1926, but haven’t had the 
pleasure of writing in till the present. I 
have noticed a decided improvement on the 
stories since that time, but of course there 
is bound to be some black sheep in such a 
large family of stories. 

The real object of my letter is this : While 
browsing through my collection of science 
fiction mags, I came across the June, 1934, 
edition of A. S. This may sound to you like 
digging up the supposedly “buried hatchet,” 
but as it struck me as very queer to see an 
error in an editorial, I couldn’t resist the 
temptation of writing in. 

In the editorial, “Old Time Problems in 
Mathematics," quite an obvious error was 
made. Probably some one has already sent 
in about this. 1 quote : 

“The number two ought to be very simple, 
but if you try to extract its square root you 
will get another decimal without end. It 
starts oif as 1.441402 .... 

Any student of mathematics knows that 
the square root of 2 is 1.413213 .... 

In another pert of the editorial concern- 
ing, in a right triangle the sum of the 
squares of the sides equals the square of the 
hypotenuse, I found this statement. 

“The numbers 3, 4 and 5 can be most use- 
fully applied in many such cases as the 
above. But let the reader try and find three 
other integral numbers, numbers without 
fractions, the sum of the squares of two 
of them equalling the square of the third." 

Now the numbers 5, 12, and 13 (and their 
multiples), work the same way. 5 squared 
is 26 and 12 squared is 144. 13 squared is 
169 and 25 plus 144 equals 169. 

Speaking of mathematics, here is a sen- 
tence which enables one to find “pi" to 7 
decimal places by counting the letters of 
each word. “How I want a drink, alcoholic 
of course.” 3.1415926. Now if any body would 
like to know “pi” to SO decimal places, just 
count the letters of the words in this verse. 
“Sir, I send a rhyme excelling 
In sacred truth and ri^d spelling 
Numerical sprites elucidate 
For me the lesson’s dull w’eight. 

If Nature gain 
Not you complain 
Tho’ Dr. Johnson fulminate." 
3.141592635389793238482643383279 

Now more about Amazing Stobik. There 
are three parts of our mag that are indis- 
pensable. They are the Editorial, the Science 
Qu^tionnaire, and Discussions. The edi- 


torials are always very interesting and give 
one food for thought. 

In reading A. S. there is one story that 
will always stay foremost in my mind. This 
is “Seeds of Life,” by John Taine which ap- 
peared in a quarterly. It certainly had a 
wonderful plot and contained plenty of sci- 
entific facts. I regard this work as a modern 
classic. By all means give us more of John 
Taine’s stories. 

I close .this letter by wishing Amazing 
Stories loads of luck. Koski 

RL No. 1, Box 28?! 

Vallejo, Calif. 

(We thank you for the corrections. We.do 
not know how the error in the square root 
of 2 was produced. The general idea of 
3, 4 and 5 being -the “right angle triangle” 
numbers, they may be called classic, is that 
they differ distinctively from each other. 
Thus 5, 12, and 13 come too close together 
for practical use. Your verse is most in- 
teresting. There was another numerical 
error in a recent number which could have 
been set right by a decimal point or the 
cancellation of a zero. Alexander Pope says 
“To err is human, to forgive, divine.” You 
must perpetuate the second clause. Editor.) 


An Appreciation from England 
Editor, Amazing Stihiies: 

Although I have been reading your maga- 
zine since 1929, this is the first time I have 
ever written to you. I have just finished 
“Liners of Time” in the July issue, and 
should like to congratulate P. Fearn for its 
conception, and yourselves for its inclusion. 

You can publish aS many “Time” stories 
as you wish, and still keep my custom, as 
I consider this subject to 1^ about the most 
thought-provoking of any science-fiction. In 
discussions this month I see that a co- 
patriot of mine is crying about not being 
able to obtain copies of A. S. in this country'. 
For some considerable time now, I have been 
getting copies of all three science^fiction 
magazines from your London agent. 

Ge<mige Ree^’bs, 

13 Balmoral Rd., 
Westcliff-on-S^, 
Essex, England. 

(We receive a great many letters from 
English readers. We also have corres- 
pondents in the Antipodes. Sometimes W'e 
wish that the United States would be more 
active. But it is very pleasant to have world 
wide correspondence. English correspondents 
generally like us; we might hazard the 
statement that Australian and New Zea- 
land letters are always appreciative. Ed.) 
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How Amazing Stories Should be Edited 
Editor, Amazing Stories; 

Despite evidences to the contrary, I am in- 
telligent. Astounding though said statement 
may seem, I am taking it upon my shoulders 
to assume a reader-interest “we,” and there- 
upon jump all over your vanity and self- 
assertion, and tell you a few things you 
should know about AMAZING. 

And before we start, you might as well 
tel! that secretary of yours — that secretary 
that is doing such a good job of selecting 
stories for the recent issues (and thereupon 
I gain the favor of said secretary) — that 
this was not meant for Discussions, al- 
though, of course, she will immediately see 
its merit, and insert it therein. 

Firstly, I don’t like your plagiarized titles. 
Pardon the word “plagiarized.” I intended 
“repeated.” What I am referring to is “The 
Moon Men,” which title was used previously 
by one Frank J. Bridge. It raises— —with 
an index. 

Second, Thirdly and Fourthly, you’re con- 
ducting the Discussions wrongly. And so 
forthly. As you have been told previously, 
we all read this column first. Not for the 
babblings of the deluded readers, but for 
what few and far between answers you 
might choose to bequeath from yourself to 
various questions asked by said correspond- 
ents. And yet you sit back, patting your- 
self admiringly on the back, and reply with 
some phrase, used perhaps fifty times be- 
fore, thereby gaining more vanity. In Au- 
gust, one friend, calling himself Arthur 
L. Widener, Jr., raises several questions 
worth answering. As does C. A. Parker. 
And Albert Field, Jr. 

Particularly Mr. Field’s firet statement. 
As to why we cannot get evenly trimmed 
edges. 

And don’t give us that old balooey. WHY 
NOT? 

The Discussion division with letters and 
answers is the most interesting part of the 
magazine, and that being the editorial an- 
swers to letters. Now, right now, this min- 
ute, get that commentary idea out of your 
head, and write something interesting after 
those letters. Those long-ago discussions 
wherein the comment rivaled the letter 
proper in length, were real discussions. Now, 
today, they’re one-sided comment. 

And then you go off and give us six good 
stories. Now that’s a heck of a way to treat 
us, giving us six really interesting stories all 
in one issue. Aren’t you afraid you’ll run out 
of good stories? 

And then you turn right around and 
start off with those confounded full-i>age il- 
lustrations again. And right after we com- 


mented so highly on those little column-wide 
sketches. 

The trouble with Morey is that he needs 
competition. Dag nab. He hasn’t changed his 
style for nearly a year. You oughta go 
slick, and give him a chance.' But that 
wouldn’t do. Yes, you’ve convinced us the 
small size is better. But that does not let up 
on that smooth, even edge question. Amaz- 
ing Stories is merely putting a model T 
body on a V8 motor. Sure, we all know real 
literature exists inside, but you could not 
tell a stranger that. Naw! Shux — he says — 
just more pulp trash. Amazing is just as lit- 
erary — ^its editor just as much of a litera- 
teur as other editors — but again try to tell 
a stranger that. 

You’ve got the best cover arrangement 
you ever had. So bring up the rest of its 
format to equal your literature and cover. 
Use more of those small sketches. Watch 
out— or he'll go stereotyped like Paul did, 
and still is. 

Your editorial this month (August) was 
the best yet. Those lectures add much to 
AMAZING that others lack. Make it even 
more a real treasure, and gives you good 
reason to compare AMAZING with Atlan- 
tic Monthly. Several months ago, said com- 
parison was odious (unquote). But today, it 
is highly permissible. In fact, Atlantic 
should be proud to compare itself with 
AMAZING. 

Your policy now in use in the face of 
competition seems to be the sound one. I am 
not so sure this radical departure into un- 
explored fields of science-fiction will bear 
the fruit they expect it to. “Interplanetary” 
seems to be an abandoned theme with many 
magazines. As with aforesaid old Ford, so 
with science-fiction. One would not be in- 
clined to throw away the whole apple, mere- 
ly because of a blemish on the skin of it. 
Killing the old regime in science-fiction, and 
supplementing with something new, will last 
just about as long as a government that 
follows those lines of reasoning. AMAZING 
is keeping the old themes, but with new 
angles, and waiting for adversaries to run 
themselves ragged with socialism, as that 
twist in science-fiction might be called. Con- 
servatism will win out in science-fiction, 
just as in government. Flamboyant de- 
partures into new fields may end up in the 
middle of a desert. And their new life-blood 
of science-fiction may turn out to be water. 

I cannot help but be proud to recommend 
AMAZING to friends who, I know, appre- 
ciate good literature.' If the Australian 
teacher yields to the dime novel, AMAZ- 
ING should be guild selections to him. 

But think over again this even edges 
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question. It may be much more important 
in sales than you might think. 

Lewis F. Torrance, 

1118 Fifth Avenue, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

(You speak of our immediately seeing the 
merit of your letter. We are inserting a let- 
ter which you say was not meant for Dis- 
cussions. Perhaps you will enjoy its appear- 
ance here in spite of your disclaimer. It 
would not interest the majority of readers 
if letters with single or isolated themes 
were answered categorically. It is easy to 
find fault, a letter may be full of fault- 
finding. Then the problem is to avoid such 
failing, for it may be so termed in the an- 
swer. Your letter will speak for itself so 
fully that it needs no comment. We would 
like to have you think well of us. We sug- 
gest that you try it. Certainly no one can 
object to our giving six good stories. Full 
page illustrations have been an accepted fea- 
ture of AMAZING STORIES for many 
years. We entirely agree with what you say 
of conservatism. Eoitc«.) 


A **Sharp Letter’* from an Ex-Reader of 
Amazing Stories 
Editor , Amazing Stories: 

I would like to have this letter printed in 
“Discussions.” I want to see your comment 
on it and also get the reactions of fellow 
readers. 

AMAZING is now the highest priced sci- 
ence-fiction magazine but the stories con- 
tained in it are far from being of highest 
quality. To be frank, AMAZING is not 
worth its price, 

I am writing to give you some tips in im- 
proving the magazine and so make it catch 
up with other similar publications. 

Stop publishing satirical stories. Science- 
fiction is supposed to be serious and instruc- 
tive — not mocking. (Stanton A. Coblentz 
take notice!) 

Stop printing stories dealing with time- 
travel. Science-fiction is supposed to be log- 
ical. Can anything as impossible as time- 
travel be logical? Science-fiction stories are 
supposed to be built around some real fact 
or sound theory. How time-travel stori^ can. 
be contained in any science-fiction maga- 
zine is beyond me. Time-travel is nothing 
but a foolish, fanciful dream. Anyone who 
thinks otherwise deserves a place in the 
nearest crazy house! 

I've been telling you what not to pub- 
lish, so now I’ll tell you what you should 
print more of — it’s the interplanetary tale. 
1 don’t mean the unreasonable kind. 1 mean 


the logical, realistic, interesting type of in- 
terplanetary story. 

Stories like these make science-fiction 
worth while. Why can’t yon put out yams 
like that instead of the absurd tales that 
now clutter up your magazine? 

Even your art work is of Idw quality! 
Your sole illustrator, Leo Morey, is not very 
good. You do not want to let him go be- 
cause he has been with AMAZING for a 
long time. All right, keep him then, but em- 
ploy a good artist to make the magazine 
more interesting. Morey’s work is always 
dark and dull. He should only illustrate one 
or two minor stories and you should get 
that old favorite, H. Wesso, to illustrate 
the major yarns and the cover. Wesso is 
still drawing because I saw two pictures by 
him in a recent issue of the Sunday New&-> 
a New York weekly paper. 

This letter may be somewhat sharp but 
it is written for your own good. If you act 
on my advice there will be new life to 
AMAZING. 

I have stopped buying AMAZING and 
I won’t start again until it is greatly im- 
proved. I happen to be the sort of person 
that wants his money's worth! 

Charles Pizzako, 

11 Winthrop St., 
Dedham, Mass. 

(We publish your “somewhat sharp” let- 
ter as you call it, having made some era- 
sures to make it less personal. The mystery 
brought out in the concluding lines is quite 
impressive. If you do not buy the maga- 
zine, why do you criticize it? You put the 
above (not buying it) almost like a threat. 
Even if AMAZING STORIES costs twenty- 
five cents, it can stand the loss of one reader. 
What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. We may apply this to your criticisms. 
The stories which many of our readers 
praise meet with condemnation from others. 
The point about such a letter as yours, is 
that you take it for granted that you are 
right and that those who like AMAZING 
STORIES are wrong. What is to be done? 
Editor.) 


Comfort to-day. Scolding to-morrow. 
Editor , Amazing Stories: 

“Extravagant Fiction Today .... Cold 
Fact Tomorrow” — No, this time it is: Fic- 
tion Yesterday — (I can’t say “extravagant” 
as it seems so simple now) — Cold Fact To- 
day! I just finished rereading “The Singing 
Moonbeams” (A. S. Quarterly, Summer 
1929) by E. S. Sears — a story of modulated 
light-beams. That story WAS fiction I 
thought taking “Radio-Craft,” April 1985, 
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from the shelf and opening it at pag4 585 
. . . . There the story is FACT! I sup- 
pose you know all about the talking head- 
light of the Union Pacific streamlined pas- 
senger train better than I do, but you sure- 
ly forgot the Singing Moonbeams. That’s 
why I am writing these lines. 

In Discussion the readers cast their votes 
pro and con various points and you, Mr. 
Editor, after carefully weighing the opin- 
ion of your readers, sometimes act upon the 
public’s suggestions and sometimes you do 
not. Therefore, as it might happen that you 
go back to the large size, as you might fire 
Mr. Wihter, as you might reprint more 
Verne, etc., etc., I feel it to be my moral 
obligation to add my humble opinion to Dis- 
cussion. Otherwise, the enemies of the small 
size, the maniacs about crazy colours on 
the covers, etc., etc., might get their pur- 
pose. 

1. Small size is 0. K., though OUR pock- 
ets are only 6" by 7". 

2. Edges, smooth or not smooth, do not 
matter. 

3. Morey’s legs are better too thin than 
too fat! 

4. Morey’s covers are better than Paul’s. 
The colour combinations ARE possible 
and do not hurt the eye. Best cover 
since Oct. 1933, is March, ’35. Dull- 
est cover is June, ’35. 

6. “Comparisons are odious” — but — A. S. 
JS the best stf. mag. in spite of any- 
thing printed on the cover of your com- 
petitor. 

6. NO MORE Verne, Poe, etc., etc. 

7. Other reprints, e.g. Skylark, are all 
right (by the way, I have got the Sky- 
larks!). 

8. NO weird or horror tales!!!!!! 

9. Notes at end of story as “170 Miles a 
Minute” are very convenient as they 
indicate that the author took “poetic 
license” with scientific facts. Absence 
of the note would mean that the author 
made an error and that the editor over- 
looked this error. 

10. Now and then a sharp or ironic an- 
swer by the Editor when commenting 
upon letters would be like adding pep- 
per and salt to Discussions. 

Hans J. Lesser, 

Rio Segundo, P. C. C. A., 
Argentine Republic. 


(Many of our contemporaries publish 
letters from correspondents and very sel- 
dom publish answers from the Editor. Your 
letter is so much to the point that it needs 
no comment. We are always glad to hear 
from distant places. The Argentiae is a. 
sort of intermediate locm seriberidi. The 
“Normandie” would make it in a few days. 
We have received many letters from Eng- 
land and her colonies. New Zealand and 
Australasian points in general are about as 
far off as can reasonably be expected; say 

12.000 miles great circle going or about 

8.000 miles if you could go direct per ter- 
restrial diameter. We shall hope for more 
letters from you. — Editor.) 


A Reader Who Began at a Very Early Age 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

When I opened my October, 1935, copy, 
I opened the best collection of science-fic- 
tion for many issues. Especially was I 
pleased to see another of J. W. Skidmore’s 
Posi and Nega. Neil R. Jones — Prof. Jame- 
son stories ; Bob Olsen, and J. Skidmore are 
three of your best authors, and the more I 
see of them, the more I am proud to be a 
reader of A. S. The Posi and Nega series 
is the most educational series ever printed 
in A. S. (In its own field of course.) 

The new (or old) streamer title makes 
the cover of A. S. the most interesting and 
unique on the newsstand. 

T. O’Conor Sloane’s editorials are very 
interesting, and a number of times I’ve 
used their material for school thesis. 

I am 16 years old and have been reading 
A. S. for seven years. 

Till the November issue comes out, 

Auf WiederseheTU 

Wilbur Widener, 

205 2d St., 

West New York, N. J. 

(The interesting thing about this appre- 
ciative letter is that it discloses that, we 
had a nine-year -old reader seven years ago. 
There is no more difficult piece of writing 
than a production which will attract the 
young. If it is really good it will attract the 
older readers; Lewis Carroll and Milne are 
examples of this. We can assure you that 
plenty of work is put into the magazine. 
You have read us for many years and we 
appreciate it. Editor.) 
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IIOVED ANOTHEK 
ITHB MARRJAGB 
^r*iiFST"*by Koofia 

itScoJcl. 

of the etucif**lo“ o» 

which runs the 6?*^®^ 
[ihcchdot ‘P^ 

,b»otbiog. bte»*a 

I taking dr»»«» 

SHE “WORKEO” FOR 
MBtEIIIPiOYEirSSON! 
HELP WANTED — 
by jack Latt- Theicaiw 
of aeotatioatl drania . . 
ja youog, beautiful 
I secreury caught in the 
vicious toils of herem* 
ployes’s rtchh fascin* 
atiogand uascrupulous i 
j son. A tremeodous sue* | 
[cess as a pl*? 
of a claihof of Mid»Vic» 
Itofian criticism— smU» 
bidding as a noveir j 

JH*"tOVS"OPAN 
I INDIAN GUIDE I 

PLAYTHINGS OF 

1 DESIRE— 

Putnam. The naroiog 

i fire of an overpowering 
love in a smashing story. 

and the ruBR*® ®‘B 
Woods gui<l« *.®° 
proves sophistication 
may be found Cm 

fold*, s-r ^ 


THE STORY Or A 
LUSTFUt WOMAN I 
REPLENISHING 

lE^ICAy^by Maxwell 
Bodenheiio. A young ' 
woman's battle between 
flesh and thespiriL $ea> 
saetonal reading that 
holds you spellbound. 
Charging it with being 
an immoral bookite* 
formers tried in vain 
If.® ptobJbit Its pob* 

I liearioa. 


and duty. ' ^ ^ 


lih Hjl olrTyi •uUi 

apul /Icpiiaipce 


SHI RIVEUO 
, »• INOteilTI , 

. HE BTOEmVOdlOl j 

lwo« “rV®*,** ‘® *be| 

I ®f Racicetland f 

I in® * ” P«adway bla.l 
I *"8 With illicit ^loves I 

.cciJ,*'AW 

* y» of the Maia Scei^ |l 

f men CAIIIO HER 
"rAST"! 


“1 . to* 

•bility. aspect. 



7 "!!. A LIFE 

. fo '* Unexpursated ... Not One Word Omi 

UVt IN THE LAND OF EVERY ONE A BOTMf of tui cj*.- i i . . j » 

IJOMAI^E AND ADVENTUREI PROVEN PoAu\^! - '* Limited.. L 


j.^....h.j^..,».Nw;#-EWVtl'RIVI%CI rn^VCN rWtOlUARiry! • Vou do noc risk one p«noy E.a 

■ forget the depression, Mafrels, worries} ■ EachoQeoftliesesevenboofc*lil»hd.A« completely ». 

KiWiiEP^BLinniioca, 

i“ ceCeMinr ^ EL'J'S'.J?" ‘'“"itccms. d.cy h.™ sum a™., D»t sill. li, 

R ype vr«At books to put you to sleep don’t 
b*y these et any price. 

■ If you^object to the crude realities of life 
don < buy efaem, your sensibilities may be 
offended. We warn you Crankly chat the 

red^ilooded azine style with an attractive bindToe7' 
people, tempted by the same lusts and printedjnclear.easilyreadtvoeoBDaaes 

Meraryday.Uvlog people. I«ft out! Not oae incident cenaoredl r..- 

MAWAIR PUniSKINO COn fedio Cty, 1270 SIXTH AVDWE, NCW' YCH*. R t. ' oi*« ’il.aV to 


*- Htivctwv«nour everyone Will like oi/ 
of th^ best seUers because they have 
^^n^Teader tested" and proven 100% 

Now you can have a library ^ 

of thrilling reading for only 98c I 
B Each b^lc is bound separately in mag. 
azine style with an attractive binding... Name, 

Ca in xMaat. p»am2iai 


Pleazr send me the seven ueit mu. 
siUifled X wilt return the hooks »i. 
Md full purriitie price wUl be re 

□ I will par postman 834, pies v- 
postseo on dallTerr, 

□ l enelue 98r Plus 154 posU 
books postace prepaid. 


Please mention Newsstand Fioion Unit when answering advertisements 
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Don*t let adolescent 
pimples brand YOU wHh 
a hated nickname! 

Between the ages of 13 and 25, im- 
portant glands develop. This causes 
disturbances throughout the body. 
Waste poisons get into the blood and 
irritate the skin, making it break out 
in pimples. 

But you can clear these skin irritants 
outofyourblood withFlcischmann’s 
Yeast. Then the pimples disappear! 

Eat 3 cakes a day, before meals, until 
your skin is entirely clear. Start today! 


bj clrarlMS akin irrllant* 
•dI af lb« blaotl 
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£.U/.5vu€j^ 9ru:. 

.^AIL ORDER DIVISION •/ FI Nil, AY STRAUS 

BHgng 1670 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


' that thdje Ofe the greatest va -jes that ve hove been oblo 
in Se years, I am ready to prove It. Even my father who 
business U yeors ogo— rn the doys of low prices— 
hove donn better, tool: at these beautiful rsew rirtgs 
■•1— took at the lov' prices, let me send your 
'*'>ey back guarantee. Here's how you do it. 
c St.OO bi'l in an envelope ':r:|h your name, 

■ ; ■ ^"icle wartted ond teJ; -T'e your oge 
occupation, employer and a tt— 

-'f- •'*,(!. This inlormotton will be held 

Mrlc:>. •£>- ,al — no direct Inquiries mode. Tit 
'Open « 1.. r.o.ith charge account for you ond 
tend your selection for approvol ond lO-day 
Tree Iriol. If It isn't ell I soy about it ond 
more — send it bock and your dollor bill 
wiil be refunded immediately, if satis* 

lied, you pay the bolonce in 10 small 
monthly payments that you 
I will never miss. 


FREE - 
Catalog 
To Aduttf 

Postal Cord 
brings It 
without 
obliga- 
tion. 
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